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PREFACE 

The book which follows owes its origin to a practical 
purpose. It is the outgrowth of the author's experience as 
a teacher of theology, and is the attempt to meet a definite 
need which that experience disclosed, — that, namely, of a 
brief handbook, at once scientific and constructive, in which 
the subject-matter of Christian theology should be treated 
from the modern point of view, and the new conceptions 
and ideals which have been more or less consciously affect- 
ing Christian thought should be set forth in their inner 
consistency, and in their true relation to their antecedents 
in the past. 

A considerable part of the material which the book con- 
tains was originally given to my students in the form of 
type-written notes, and has been tested by repeated use in 
the classroom. With the exception of the chapter on the 
Trinity, however, a part of which was included in an address 
delivered before the Alumni of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary, and since published under the title, " The Trinity and 
Modern Thought : An Experiment in Theological Recon- 
struction," no part of the matter here offered has appeared in 
print. The change of form has given a welcome opportunity 
of revision and enlargement. While the original purpose of 
the book as a textbook for the theological classroom has 
been strictly adhered to, I have not been unmindful of the 
wider public who are interested in theological questions. 
Many thoughtful laymen to-day desire to know how the 
great convictions which form the subject-matter of the 
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Christian faith appear when regarded from the modern, that 
is to say, the scientific, point of view. This question the 
book which follows attempts to answer. While I have 
everywhere studied brevity, I have tried not to carry con- 
densation so far as to interfere with clearness. The spirit 
in which I have sought to write is suggested by the opening 
quotation from William Ames, a theologian who, in the clear- 
ness of his insight that the final test of truth is practice, 
suggests the genial modern philosopher with whose name 
his own has so many letters in common. 

The purpose of the book explains its method. The posi- 
tive treatment of doctrine is prefaced in each case by a brief 
historical introduction, in which the sources from which it 
is derived are indicated and the significance of the older 
statements explained. I am well aware that there are not a 
few thoughtful people in our day who, for causes into which 
it is not necessary here to enter, have moved so far in their 
S3'mpathies from the historic forms of Christianity that any 
attempt to relate the living content of our present spiritual 
life to these forms seems to them misleading, if not disin- 
genuous. I believe that one of the most important problems 
which face the Christian theologian at the present day is 
how to present the permanent elements in the Christian 
message in a form to appeal to those Avho have thus broken 
M'ith the past. But, legitimate and fascinating as this 
attempt may be, it is not the task proposed in the present 
book. The public which it addresses consists of those who 
still feel themselves at home in the Christian church, Avho 
value the heritage which has come down to them from the 
past as a priceless possession, but who do not always see 
clearly how to relate this treasure to the woiid of thought 
in which they are living, and so find themselves in a situ- 
ation of perplexity, if not of positive distress. To such 
the re-interpretation of old terms here proposed may serve 
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as a help and not a hindrance, fostering that sense of spiritual 
unity with the past without which the religious life of the 
present must necessarily be impoverished. 

It would be too much to hope that in a work which covers 
so wide a territory errors should have been avoided. No 
one is more conscious than the author of the many possibili- 
ties of mistake, or will more gladly welcome correction. 
Indeed, the desire to profit by the criticisms of other workers 
in the same field has been one of the strongest motives lead- 
ing me to publication. The difficulties which confront the 
teacher of systematic theology in an age of transition render 
it desirable that those who are engaged in this important 
branch of instruction should share with one another what- 
ever light they may have gained through their experience 
in the classroom. Improvement in method is possible only 
through the co-operation of many minds, and it is primarily 
as an essay in theological method that I should wish the 
book to be judged. If it shall serve in any degree to pro- 
mote that closer co-operation which is so much needed 
for the most effective work in this particular department, 
one of the main purposes of its publication will have been 
fulfilled. 

It was my original plan to furnish the text with notes, 
going more fully into difficult or disputed points, and 
including references to the more helpful and accessible 
literature. This plan I have reluctantly been obliged to 
modify, in order to keep the book within the limits origi- 
nally designed. For the convenience of students, a classified 
bibliography of some of the more helpful books treating of 
the subjects under discussion has been added in an appen- 
dix. It is needless to say that the lists given make no claim 
to be exhaustive. 

It reinains only to express my thanks to the many from 
whom I have received stimulus and help. Where sources 
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of obligation are so numerous it is impossible to specify 
names. But I cannot refrain from acknowledging here my 
debt to two honored friends, my former teacher. Professor 
Adolf Harnack, of the University of Berlin, and Professor 
William Newton Clarke, of Colgate University. From 
Professor Harnack I lirst learned to think of theology as a 
progressive science, dealing with the living convictions of 
living men ; to Professor Clarke more than to any other 
recent English speaking theologian it is due that systematic 
theology has been freed from the bonds of a scholastic 
phraseology and taught to speak again an English pure and 
undefiled. For the example thus set, as well as for personal 
kindnesses too numerous to mention, I desire here to thank 
him. Most of all I owe to the suggestions gained in per- 
sonal intercourse with my colleagues, and to the questions 
and criticisms of my students in the classroom. Special 
thanks are due to Dr. Francis Brown, Dr. George William 
Knox, and Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin. In the midst of many 
and engrossing duties, the two former have found time to 
read the whole, and the latter a considerable part, of the 
proof, and to their helpful suggestions in points of detail T 
owe much. 



WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN. 



Union Theological Seminary, 
November, 11)06. 
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A Briefe Premonition, or Foreivarning of the Aidlior, 
touching the reason of his purpose. 

Although I doe not assume this to myselfe, to comprehend in 
my mmde all the thoughts of evill speakers, yet I foresee divers 
exceptions which this my endeavour (proceedmg certainly from 
a very good intent) . . . will fall into; the chiefe of which I 
purpose briefly to meete withall. 

Some, and those indeed not unlearned, dislike this whole man- 
ner of writing, that the sum of Divinity should be brought into a 
short compend. They desire great Volumes, wherein they may 
loosely either dwell, or wander. AVhom I desire to consider, that 
all have not so great leasure, or so vast a wit, as to hunt the 
Partrich in the Mountaines, and Woods: but that the condition 
of many doth rather require, that the nest itselfe, or the seat 
of the matter which they pursue, bee shewed without any more 
adoe. 

Some doe not dislike this way, if the chiefe heads be handled 
in a Rhetoricall way, but they thinke that every particle is not so 
punctually to be insisted on. But indeed, when the speech is 
carried on like a swift stream, although it catch many things, 
of all sorts, yet you can hold fast but a little, you can catch 
but a little, you cannot find where you may constantly rest : but 
when certaine rules are delivered, the Reader hath, alwayes, 
as it were at any pace, the place marked where he may set his 
foot 

On the other side there will not be wanting some who will 
require more exactnesse of the art of Logick, whom I could not 
fully satisfy if I would, through my own imperfection, neither 
indeed would I so much as I could, because of the weaknesse of 
others. I nnagine there will not be few who will thinke that 
to set forth such institutions as these, after so many labours of 
learned men in the same kind, is superfluous, and but to doe 
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that which hath been done before. Of whose opinion I should 
readily be, if anything of this kind were extant, which did please 
all in every respect. 

AVhich notwithstanding, I would not have so taken, as if it 
ever came into my mind to hope any such thing of this writing ; 
but because I am not out of hope, that it may come to passe 
that two, or three or so, may fall upon this of ours, who may 
here find something more fit to instruct, and stir them up to 
piety, than they have observed in the more learned writings 
of others ; which conjecture if it doe not faile me, I shall think 
I have done a work worth the labor 

The drinesse of the style, and harshnesse of some words will 
be much blamed by the same persons. But I doe prefer to ex- 
ercise myselfe in that heresie, that when it is my purpose to 
Teach, I thlnke I should not say that in two words which may 
be said in one ; and that that key is to be chosen which doth open 
best, although it be of wood, if there be not a golden key of the 
same efficacy 

If there be any who doe yet find fault with, or desire other 
things, I would intreat them, that they would vouchsafe candidly 
to impart to me their thoughts, which may afford desired matter 
for a just apology, or due amendment. — William Ames: The 
Marrow of Sacred Divinity. Translated out of the Latine^ for 
the benefit of such who are not acqucUnted with strange Tongues. 
Published by order from the Honorable the House of Commons. 
London {1642). 
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CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 
IN OUTLINE 

CHAPTER I 

THE IDEA AND RELATIONS OF CHFwXSTlAN THEOLOGY 

1. The Definition of Theology, 

Christian theology, or dogmatics,^ as it is technically 
called, is that branch of theological science which aims to 
give systematic expression to the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. These doctrines have been variously defined. 
In what follows we shall understand by them the abiding 
convictions about God, man, and their relations, growing 
out of God's historic revelation in Christ, and verifying 
themselves progressively in Christian experience, which 
together make up the Christian conception of life, and the 
acceptance of which forms, on the intellectual side, the 

1 The name " dogmatics " is here used as a synonym for theology in the 
technical sense, as distinct from Christian ethics, and the various subsidiary 
sciences often grouped under that name. In this sense it has been used 
in Protestantism for over two hundred years (first in 1659 ; frequently since 
1729). In Germany the word Glaubenslehre {science of the Christian faith) 
is often used as a. synonym ; but we have no single equivalent in English. 
The popular association with dogmatism renders the word an unfortunate 
one ; yet in itself it is weU adapted to the use to which it is put. As dis- 
tinguished from doctrine {which may include opinion of every liind) the 
word dogma denotes truth of fundamental or authoritative character, and so 
appropriately describes the subject-matter of our science. It need hardly be 
said that in retaining the word, we do not use it in the legal sense in which 
it is understood in Roman Catholicism, but in accordance with the spiritual 
conception of religious authority which is characteristic of Protestantism. 
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bond of union between the members of the Christian 
church. Theology is the science which treats of these 
convictions. It is its function to point out their basis in 
experience ; to explain their historic forms ; to show their 
inner harmony and consistency, and so to relate them to 
present thought and life. 

In the Seminary curriculum, dogmatics is usually classed 
with Christian ethics ^ and the philosophy of religion ^ as 
belonging to the department of systematic theology. 

1 The line between dogmatics and Christian ethics is not altogether easy 
to draw. Both deal in part with the same subject-matter (God, man, and their 
relations). Both are concerned with the same questions {e.g. freedom, sin, 
the church). The difference is rather one of point of view. Dogmatics looks 
upon the Christian life from the point of view of God and his will, ethics from 
that of man and his duty (Dorner), Tl)e first deals with the Christian view 
of reality, the second with the Christian ideal (Reischle). Both together are 
needed to give full content to the Christian view of the world and of life. 

In the history of theology dogmatics and ethics have sometimes been treated 
separately, sometimes together. The latter is the ideal method, since it brings 
out most clearly the intimate connection between faith and conduct. On the 
other hand, a separate treatment proves more convenient in practice, the 
questions involved in the ethics of Christianity bemg too man^ and intricate 
to be effectively discussed in connection with the theological system. For 
this reason it is common to-day to treat Christian ethics as a separate 
discipline. 

But if for convenience we decide to treat the ethical materinl separately, 
we must not forget that it belongs as rightfully to systematic theology as 
dogmatics itself. The moral ideal holds as essential a place in the Christian 
view of life as the conception of God, As ethics finds its presupposition and 
motive in the God of whom dogmatics treats, so dogmatics points forward to 
ethics as its necessary outcome, and tests the correctness of its doctrinal state- 
ments by their practical bearing upon the Christian life. 

2 The philosophy of religion is a new discipline which has recently made 
its place in the theological curriculum, taking the place of tlie older natural 
theology and Christian evidences. It discusses such questions as the nature 
and limits of religious knowledge, the origin, nature, and development of re- 
ligion, the nature of Christianity, and our reasons for believing it to be the 
final and perfect religion. While it is true that a complete answer to these 
questions presupposes the results both of dogmatics and of ethics, it is equally 
true that our attitude to these preliminary questions will largely determine 
our method of treatment in both these disciplines. Here we find differences 
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Systematic theology occupies the centre of the theologi- 
cal curriculum, midway between the exegetical and his- 
torical and ^ the practical disciplines. From the f onner 
it receives its materials; to the latter it furnishes their 
principles.^ In this it is like philosophy in the curri- 
culum of the university, which stands midway between 
the sciences and the arts. We may describe it as the 
philosophy of the Christian life.^ 

This conception of theology is to be distinguished (1) 
from the view wliich regards it as a purely Biblical or 
ecclesiastical science, whose task is the reproduction with- 
out inner appropriation of the doctrines presented in Bible 
or creed (dogmatics in the legal sense) ; (2) from that 

of opinion among Christians with reference to which an understanding must 
be reached before it is possible to begin a systematic statement. It is the 
task of the philosophy of religion to consider these differences, and to define 
and defend the postulates which the Liter sciences assume. Thus it takes its 
place as the fundamental systematic discipline. In what follows we take its 
results for granted. 

1 The preparatory disciplines which affect systematic theology most 
directly are (1) Biblical theology, (2) symbolics, and (3) the history of doctrine; 
since these give the form in which the Christian convictions have received 
systematic expression in the past. But all the disciplines of the Seminary- 
bear indirectly on systematic theology, since they increase our knowledge of 
the Christian life which is its ultimate source. 

The attitude of the systematic theologian to the preparatory disciplines 
is one of receptivity. He cannot go back of their results, save as he himself 
becomes a liistoriau or an exegete. On the other hand, he is not bound to 
include in his system all that they contain. Systematic theology is concerned 
only with the permanent elements in Christian truth. In determining what 
these are, the systematic theologian finds liis freedom. 

To the practical disciplines, on the other hand, the attitude of systematic 
theology is one of ministry. It gives them the principles of which they 
make use, and indicates the end toward which they strive. 

2 The similarity to philosophy appears not only in its position in the 
curriculum, but in its contents. It includes the Christian conception of 
reality (dogmatics = ontology), the Christian ideal of duty (ethics), and the 
fundamental principles by which both are justified (philosophy of religion, 
apologetics — theory of knowledge). Thus it is the constructive discipline 
par excellence, the keystone of the theological arch. 
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which regards it (with Schleiermacher) as a purely his- 
torical science, which is content to state the contents of 
the present Christian consciousness without raising the 
question as to the objective validity of its faith ; and (3) 
from that which regards it (with Origen and Hegel) as 
a purely speculative science, whose object is the higher 
truths, which, while implied in the common faith of Chris- 
tians, can be fully apprehended only by the initiated. In 
contrast to these views, it is here maintained that it is the 
task of Christian theology to state and to defend as true 
the convictions which are distinctive of Christianity as a 
historical religion, and which give inspiration and character 
to the Christian life. It is a normative science, whose 
function it is to discriminate that which is essential and 
permanent in Christian faith from that which is accidental 
and temporary, and to present the common Christian con- 
victions in the form best fitted to give clearness to thought 
and definiteness to purpose. 

Yet, while differentiated from each of the foregoing con- 
ceptions, the viev/ of theology here presented recognizes 
the truth for which each stands and endeavors in its own way 
to make place for it. With the theology of the Chris- 
tian consciousness it maintains (1) that theology has to do 
with religious convictions verifiable in experience. With 
the older dogmatics (Protestant and Catholic) it agrees 
(2) that these convictions have a definite historical origin 
(in the Christian revelation), and (3) that they form the 
bond of union between the members of a definite historical 
society (the Christian church). Finally, with the theology 
of the speculative school, it recognizes (4) that they abide 
in the midst of change, and hence need constant restate- 
ment to adapt them to the changing intellectual environ- 
ment. These statements need fuller explanation. 
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2. Theology and the Religious Experience. 

In the first place, the truths with which theology has 
to do are religious convictions ; truths, that is to sa}', 
which have been appropriated by their holder, and whicli 
bear directly on his conduct. They are not purely the- 
oretical propositions gained by abstract reasoning, but 
working principles verifiable in experience. While they 
include a theoretical element in that they describe the 
objects with which religion has to do, it is always in the 
practical connection in which these objects are presented 
in the religious Hfe. 

Among modern theologians Schleiermacher was the first 
to emphasize the dependence of theology upon the reli- 
gious experience. Before his day the truths of theology 
were thought of as coming to men ready made, either from 
divine revelation, in church or Bible, or from reason in 
the form of a natural theology. He called attention to 
the religious feeling (die Frommigkeit^ piety) as a factor 
in the production of theology, and defined the doctrines 
of faith (^G-lauheyissdtze')^ which form its subject-matter, as 
propositions which describe states of the Christian con- 
sciousness.^ 

The motives which led him to this definition were partly 
scientific and partly religious : scientific, in that he sought 
to assign theology a definite subject-matter capable of ex- 
act description and verification, and independent of the 
fluctuations of speculative philosophy; religious, in that 
he desired to substitute for the formulae of a dry ortho- 
doxy divorced from experience the language of a living 
faith. Both motives have continued to influence his suc- 
cessors ; and it may be said that the necessary connection 

1 Ghtabenslehre, Berlin, 1884, I, p. 94. 
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between doctrine and experience is one of the axioms of 
modern theological thought. 

But though theology must take its start from the re- 
ligious life, it cannot stop there. Here is where Schleier- 
macher's definition is at fault. The subject-matter of 
theology is not the religious experience itself, but the 
God whom that experience I'eveals. Its doctrines are 
not merely descriptions of states of consciousness, but of 
'•'• the unseen spiritual reality which it is tlie privilege and 
duty of the Christian through faith in God's revelation in 
Jesus Christ to experience." ^ Thus it is a philosophy as 
well as a science, and, like every philosophy, professes to 
give us knowledge of ultimate truth.^ 

3. Theology and the Christian Revelation. 

Christian theology has to do not simply with the truth 
implied in the religious experience in general, but with a 
particular type of that experience — the Christian. This 
still further limits its subject-matter. Nineteen centuries 

1 Ueischle, Chrisfl/che CInuhenslehre in Leiisatzen^ 2d ed. 1902, p. 30. 

2 The claim of theology to set forth ultimate truth raises interesting ques- 
tions as to the relation between theology and general philosophy. Plere 
it is sufficient to say that while the two deal in part with the same subject- 
matter, and their conclusions — within the ground covered by both — should 
be consistent, the practical connection in which theology presents the objects 
of its faith differentiates its method from that of philosophy, wliose interest 
is primarily theoretical or speculative. The philosopher seeks a comprehen- 
sive view of all reality, and the ethical and religious experience is but a part 
of the phenomena which it is his business to explain. Hence, even when he 
recognizes the legitimacy within its own sphere of the religious point of view, 
and makes room for its contribution to his system, it is his effort to translate 
the personal convictions in which the religious world of thought moves into 
the forms of disinterested knowledge characteristic of science in other branches. 
The theologian, on the other hand, takes his stand frankly within the reli- 
gious experience, believing that through the practical insight which its judg- 
ments afford we have the true point of view from which to interpret life as a 
whole. 
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ago there lived a man, through whom there came into the 
world new ideas of truth, new ideals of duty, in a word, 
a new WeltanscJiauung} — a new conception of the world 
and of life. Christian theology seeks to express the convic- 
tions which are involved in this world-view. It takes for 
granted a historic revelation and the faith which it has 
called forth. 

In this connection with historic revelation is to be found 
the answer to those who fear the subjectivity of a theology 
which takes its departure from the Christian experience. 
The reason why this fear is not well grounded is that this 
experience itself has an objective ground. Christian faith 
is not something self -created, the chikl of imagination or of 
fancy. It has its source in a historic revelation, and apart 
from Jesus could never have been. This connection sepa- 
rates it as sometlnng sui generis from other forms of the 
religious life, and gives Christian theology its distinctive 
subject-matter. 

The objection is sometimes made that the restriction 
of theology to the Christian sphere is incompatible with 
its scientific character. It is unscientific, we are told, 
to separate a section of human experience from the rest, 
and in its light to interpret the whole. If we wish a 
trustworthy interpretation of the world, we must take 
in all the facts. 

The answer is that restriction of some kind is inevi- 
table. The only legitimate question is as to the grounds 
on which it rests, and the use which is made of it. If it 
is arbitrarily made, and persisted in, in the face of evi- 

1 We have no single word in English, which, like the German Weltan- 
schauung, expresses that comprehensive view of the world and of life which 
is the outcome and expression of fundamental religious or philosophical con- 
viction. Cf. Orr, Christian View of God and of the World, 7th ed. New York, 
1904, p. 3. 
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dence to the contrary, the objection is well taken. If, 
however, it is grounded in the nature of the facts, and 
accompanied with an open mind toward all new truth, 
this need not be the case. Progress in knowledge is 
possible only through discrimination. Among the innu- 
merable phenomena which the world presents, it is neces- 
sary to select those which have the most significance, 
and to use these to interpret the rest. Every great phil- 
osophy which attempts a positive interpretation of life 
practises such discrimination. In Christianity we have a 
series of facts which, its adherents believe, shed the clear- 
est light on the riddle of the universe. To set forth con- 
sistently the view of the world which is the result of this 
conviction is not only scientifically legitimate : it is prac- 
tically most important ; since it is only by the clear state- 
ment of any hypothesis that it is possible to determine 
wliether it is true or not. 

More serious is the objection raised by those who deny 
that there is any distinctive Christian view of the world. 
Like everything else in history, Christianity, we are told, 
is changing; and what one generation holds to be Christian 
is something entirely different from what the preceding 
understood by that name. We may have a Protestant 
or a Catholic, a Lutheran or a Reformed theology, but 
Christian theology as such exists only in the minds of 
those who set it forth.^ 

It must be admitted that there is not a little in the 
history of Christianity which gives plausibility to this 
objection. Among the multitude of sects which Christianity 
has produced, the task of determining what belongs to its 
essence is a difficult one. Yet that there is a distinctive 
faith, having its source in the original revelation of Christ, 

1 Cf. Tiele^ Elements of the Science of Religion, vol. I, pp. 124 sq. 
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and finding more or less complete utterance in each, of the 
changing historic forms in which it has expressed itself, is 
the conviction of Catholic and Protestant alike. It is this 
distinctive faith which it is the aim of Christian theology 
to set forth, and which explains its dependence upon the 
various historical and critical sciences which deal with the 
origin and development of Christianity. 

4. TJieology and the Christian Church. 

Christian theology is furtlier differentiated from general 
philosophy by its close connection with tlie Christian church. 
Its interest is not simply practical, in that it seeks to pro- 
mote the individual's understanding of his own religious 
life, but social, in that it provides the intellectual bond of 
union between the members of the Christian church. Men 
work together effectively in proportion as they understand 
one another, and are conscious of seeking the same ends. 
This understanding theology seeks to promote. 

The higher the grade of civilization, the greater the im- 
portance of this intellectual understanding. In the lower 
forms of religion dogma has a subordinate place. Religion 
is a matter of ritual, or of social custom. Ceremonies are 
performed by the priest and witnessed by the worshipper 
often without understanding^ of their meaning-. This is 
true to a large extent even in higher forms like Roman 
Catholicism. To many Catholics the dogmas of their 
church are concerned with mysteries rising above human 
reason, and the common people are not expected to un- 
derstand them. It is different in Protestantism, which 
knows no priestly caste and offers its truths freely to the 
people at large. Here understanding is necessary, that 
worship may be intelligent, preaching effective and mis- 
sionary work earnest and efficient. Without doctrines, that 
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is, religious truths intelligently understood and heartily 
accepted, Protestantism, as we know it, could not exist. 
Its motive power Avould be gone. Hence the great impor- 
tance of our science for the church. 

Objection is often made to this close connection of theol- 
ogy with the work of the church. The pursuit of knowl- 
edge, we are told, to be successful, must be disinterested. 
But this attitude is difficult in the case of theological 
students, who are looking forward to tlie Christian minis- 
try, and who are therefore definitely committed to the 
Christian view. 

So far as this objection is thoroughgoing, it may be ui'ged 
with equal effect against any attempt of men to instruct 
their fellows in the views which they hold true. It is 
directed, not against theology, but against the church, and 
ultimately against Christianity itself. It amounts to say- 
ing that no honest and impartial man can be a Christian. 
As long as Christianity exists as a missionary leligioQ, so 
long its ministers must be trained in its distinctive tenets. 
They must know for what their religion stands, and the 
ends which it seeks to attain. AVe need not deny that this 
practical interest has its dangers. But this is not an ar- 
gument for abandoning the study of theology, but rather 
for bringing to its pursuit the greatest possible caution, 
honesty, and openness of mind. The ]-eal question at issue 
is whether the Christian view of the world be true. If 
so, then the legitimacy of the theological method follows 
as a matter of course. 

Yet, Avhen considered as a criticism of the relation in 
which theological science stands to existing ecclesiastical 
institutions, the objection has much plausibility. It is 
true that in practice the church often seeks to commit 
her teachers to positions which limit their freedom ; and 
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there are theories of the relation of the church to secular 
learning which would render any true theological science 
impossible. These theories we shall consider in due time, 
and define our own position in detail.^ Here it is suffi- 
cient to say that the only commitment which the Protes- 
tant church has a right to ask of her students is that 
which is the result of honest reflection based upon a 
genuine Christian experience. 

5. Theology and Contemporary Thought. 

Christian theology is not concerned with all the con- 
victions which have been held by Christian people, but 
only with the abiding convictions, — ^ those which maintain 
themselves through the changes of intellectual environ- 
ment as permanent elements in the Christian conception 
of life. It seeks to present Christian truth as it appeai\s 
to-day, freed from the accidental and transient elements 
. with which it has been associated in the past. But 
this involves an intelligent appreciation of contemporary 
thought. 

Under contemporary thought we include all the intel- 
lectual influences, scientific, philosophical, literary, which 
at any given time affect men's view of the world and 
of hfe. Some of these are of permanent importance ; others 
are transient. All together combine to produce a certain 
intellectual atmosphere into which the theologian is born, 
and with which he has to do. 

The dependence of the theologian upon his environment 
is apparent on all sides of his work, critical, constructive, 
interpretative. He looks to science for the critical ap- 
paratus by which to determine what belongs to the es- 
sence of Christianity, and to distinguish its experimental 

^ Cf. Chapter V, section 4. 
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content from its changing forms. From philosophy he 
learns the nature and limits of human knowledge, the 
theoretical significance of the Christian contribution to 
the same, and its relations to other speculations con- 
cerning ultimate truth. Through literature he gains an 
insight into the intellectual habits and prejudices of 
his contemporaries, and so is taught the most effective 
method in which to approach them -with his distinctive 
message. 

A striking illustration of the intimate connection be- 
tween theology and contemporary thought is found in the 
theories by which, from time to time, it has been sought 
to prove their independence. Thus the well-known di- 
vision of theology into natural and revealed which Protes- 
tantism has inherited from Catholicism owes its present 
form to the new impulse given to theology in the Middle 
Ages by the rediscovery of Aristotle, In like manner 
the recent attempt of Ritschl and his school to secure 
an independent sphere for theology by distinguishing its 
truths as judgments of value from the theoretical judg- 
ments of philosophy and science is the application to 
theology of Kant's distinction between the pure and the 
practical reason. In each case, the apparent independence 
of theology is gained by a definition which arbitrarily 
restricts secular thought to a territory from which all 
that is distinctive of Christianity has been excluded, while 
the theologian reserves for himself the right to take over 
without acknowledgment such of its methods and re- 
sults as he may find useful. 

In contrast to such attempts to secure the independ- 
ence of theology by an artificial delimitation of territory, 
it is to be maintained that the real guarantee of its free- 
dom is to be found in the distinctive character and in- 
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herent worth of its subject-matter. Philosophy and science 
are only methods. They cannot create, but only observe 
and interpret. In Christianity something is offered for 
science to observe and for philosophy to interpret, and 
the result is Christian theolog3^ 



CHAPTER ir 

SOURCES AXD METHOD 

1. The Sourcea of Christian Theology. 

What has been said of the nature of theology deter- 
mines our view of its sources. Tlie ultimate source of 
Christian theology is the Christian religion itself with 
the revelation in which it had its rise. The proximate 
sources are the records which have preserved to us our 
knowledge of the origin and history of Christianity. Chief 
among these are the Bible, the creeds of the church, and 
the works of the leading Christian theologians. 

The importance of the Bible for theology depends upon 
its close connection with Jesus Christ. As Christ is the 
centre of Christianity, and we get at Christ most directly 
through the Bible, it is evident that the Bible must be 
our chief source and the test by which all that calls itself 
Christian must be judged. Hence all that sheds light 
upon the Bible, its origin, its history and its interpreta- 
tion, is of interest for the student of Christian theology. 
Specially important is an acquaintance with the religious 
teaching of the different Biblical books, as made known 
to us by the discipline of Biblical theology. This study 
shows us Christian theology in the making, and gives us 
the point of departure from which we are to judge the 
later development. 

But though the Bible is the chief, it is not the only 
source of Christian theology. i\s the Christian revela- 
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tion, while centring in Christ, includes also all the light 
which has been shed by him upon the life of men, so, 
with the Bible, theology must make room among its 
sources for all utterances of the Christian spirit which 
are the result and evidence of this wider influence. Most 
important among these are the creeds in which from 
time to time the church lias made formal confession of her 
faith, and the systems in which she has tried to relate 
her convictions to contemporary thought, and to justify 
the Christian claim before the bar of reason. In these — 
with the Bible — the theologian finds his sources in the 
technical sense ; the tools which his predecessors have 
used, and upon mastery of which his proficiency in his 
science depends. 

The word " creed " is derived from the Latin ci^edo^ I be- 
Heve. It denotes a confession of faith. Such a confes- 
sion may be either individual or united. Peter's confession 
at Ceesarea was an example of the first ; the Nicene creed 
is an example of the second. All the great creeds began 
as the utterance of individual convictions. Only grad- 
ually did they receive the common recognition which gives 
them ecclesiastical significance. The process was an en- 
tirely natural one, proceeding step by step by imperceptible 
transitions. Little by little the free spontaneity of the 
early creeds gave place to the formality and elaborateness 
of the later. The early connection with the Christian 
life was more and more obscured, and, instead of a con- 
fession, the creed became a symbol : that is, a law or 
rule of faith. It is important, however, to remember that 
this significance is secondary, not primary. Historically, 
the use of the creed as a confession precedes its employ- 
ment as a standard, not vice versa. It is because the 
great creeds of the church do represent genuine convic- 
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tions based on experience — and for this reason alone — 
that they have a rightful place among the sources of 
theology. 

The creeds of the church fall into three great families, 
corresponding to the three historic stages in the develop- 
ment of Christianity: the Greek, the Roman, and the 
Protestant. The first contains the so-called ecumenical 
creeds which centre in the doctrines of the Trinity and 
the Person of Christ {e.g. the Nicene and the Chalce- 
donian statements), Tlie second contains the creeds of 
Roman Catholicism, beginning with the Council of Trent 
(1545-63) and ending with the Vatican Council (1870). 
The third contains the various Protestant creeds, of 
which the most important are those which belong to the 
Lutheran and Reformed groups.^ 

All tliree of these groups are in a true sense sources 
for the Protestant theologian, since all are outgrowths 
of the religious life which owes its origin to Jesus Christ. 
Nevertheless, in the nature of the case, the Protestant 
creeds will exercise the controlling influence, since they 
express the particular type of the Christian hfe to which 
he himself belongs. 

Tlie significance of the Protestant creeds is twofold. 
In the first place, they express the particular convictions 
by which Protestantism is distinguished as a distinct type 
of the religious life from the older types {e, g. the sole 
authority of Scripture, justification by faith, the uni- 
versal priesthood of believers). In the second place, they 
give the point of view from which the doctrines taken 

'' lu case the fourfold division suggested below (p. 62) should be pre- 
ferred, we sliould have to add a fourth group, eousisting of the modifications 
and revisions of the older creeds which have recently beeu undertaken lu 
manv of the l^rotestant churches, as well as those individual creeds without 
official authority, in which the si^rit of the new age comes to expression. 
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over from the older creeds are to be understood. Of 
the two, the second function is the more important. 
Protestantism stands before all things for a new spirit; 
a new conception of the entire relation between God 
and man. It is a relation of freedom Avhich gives each 
man a right to go back for himself to the source of di- 
vine revelation, and, in the light of that which he there 
finds, to judge all the later utterances of the church. 
This new conception modifies the doctrines taken over 
from Catholicism, as well as those peculiar to Protes- 
tantism. It involves in each case an appeal to the Chris- 
tian experience not necessary on the older view, and 
this all along the line. 

Scarcely less important than the creeds are the sys- 
tems through which, from time to time, Christians of the 
past have endeavored to relate their faith to the philoso- 
phy of the time, and to justify the claim of Christianity at 
the bar of reason. It is through a study of these sys- 
tems that we learn M^hat our predecessors have regarded 
as central in their faith, and so are enabled to measure 
the progress which has been made in the understanding 
of the Gospel. It is tlirough this study further that we 
become acquainted with the intellectual apparatus at their 
disposal, and so discover how far the methods they em- 
ployed are applicable to the new needs and problems of 
the present. 

Besides these technical sources the theologian must 
know the world in which he lives. Everything that 
helps him to such knowledge is a legitimate source of 
theology. The natural sciences are sources, since they 
shed light upon the physical universe which is the 
scene of man's religious development. Psychology is a 
soui'ce, because it treats of the constitution and laws of 
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the human spirit to which the divine revelation is made. 
History is a source, since by its aid we retrace the 
record of God's dealings with mankind in the past. 
All the complex group of studies which it is customary 
to classify under the head of sociology (economics, law, 
politics, etc.) are sources, since they deal with the con- 
ditions under which man's social life has been formed, 
and the environment in which the Christian ideal must 
be realized. 

Above all, the theologian must know the developments 
of contemporary religious life. It is from this study 
that he learns to know religion as a living force, and 
so to understand and to estimate rightly its utterances 
in the past. As the historic creeds and systems repre- 
sent the impression of Christ gained by men of a par- 
ticular age under a special environment, so the experiences 
of the present are giving rise to new impressions, and 
enlarging the evidence upon which any comprehensive 
view of his influence must be based. Specially instructive 
in this connection is the light shed by the foreign field. 
Here we see Christianity in daily contact with other 
forms of religion, and thus reproduce in a measure the 
conditions which obtained in the earlier history. By com- 
paring the religious life of the present with the past, 
we learn to distinguish more accurately, in the case of 
any particular utterance of Christian faith, what belongs 
to the age and the surrounding, and what is of perma- 
nent importance for the race. 

In making this discrimination we gain indispensable 
help from our own religious experience. As the first 
condition of understanding life is to live, so the primary 
condition of understanding religion is to be religious. 
The discrimination, difficult in theory, between form and 
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substance, truth and setting, Gospel and environment 
becomes easy when doctrine is brought to the test of 
life. Here we learn the real meaning of the terms 
whose definition baffles the schools, and across the gulf 
of differing intellectual environments clasp brotherly 
hands with all who know by experience the Christian 
life. 

This does not mean that we are to admit nothing to 
our theology which goes beyond our own experience. 
That would be to contradict the teachings of the Chris- 
tian experience itself, the characteristic mark of which 
is to recognize in Christ a life richer, fuller, truer than 
our own. It is one of the merits of Ritschl that, in his 
emphasis upon the historic in Christianity, he has called 
attention, in contrast to the purely subjective method 
of Schleiermacher, to the objective basis of the Christian 
faith. Christian theology, as he rightly tells us, is not 
simply a description of individual experiences, but a wit- 
ness to the Christ from whom new experiences come. 
But it is none the less true that if we are to under- 
stand the nature of the Christ of whom we speak, it 
must be by a study of tlie effects which he has produced 
in human life. Here our own experience gives us in- 
valuable help. It is the key by which we enter into 
the understanding of men of other ages, and distinguish 
the permanent elements in their teaching from its tran- 
sient setting. 

In taking this view we have already adopted a definite 
philosophical attitude, — that namely which assumes that 
through the practical judgments of the moral and religious 
life we gain knowledge of objective reality, and insight 
into ultimate truth. This is distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the agnostic view which denies that knowledge 
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of ultimate truth is possible, and, on the other, from the 
pure speculation which maintains that it is to be gained 
by reason alone, apart from the practical insight which 
comes through the feehngs and the will. As Christians 
we believe that God can be known, and that the way to 
know him is through the experience which follows the 
doing of his will. It is this conviction to which Ritschl 
has given technical expression in his statement that the 
doctrines of rehgion are judgments of value ( Werthurtheile): 
that is, truths whose justification is to be sought in their 
satisfaction of the practical needs of man. 

The full justification of this standpoint belongs to the 
philosophy of religion. It requires us to show the place 
which the practical judgment holds in all our higher 
knowledge, the impossibility of any comprehensive or 
adequate theory of life which ignores the contribution of 
the ethical and religious nature, and, conversely, the pos- 
sibility of making place for the principles and results of 
the natural sciences in the idealistic Weltanschauung to 
which ethics and religion alike point.^ 

But though the defence of the Christian standpoint as 
a whole belongs to the philosophy of religion rather than 
to dogmatics, the latter has its own contribution to make 
to the proof of Christianity. By working out to its full 

1 When we speak of a consistent Weltanschauitng we do not mean neces- 
sarily a complete system of philosophy, in which all possible questions, cos- 
mological, biological, psychological and historical find treatment. Such a 
system was the ideal of the great schoolmen, and was attempted by not a few 
of the older Protestant theologians. But the task proved too great, and 
the attempt defeated its own end. The only result was needlessly to commit 
Christianity to scientific and philosophical theories which succeeding gener- 
ations have discredited, and so to obscure its distinctive message. We have 
no such aim. By a consistent Weltanschauung we mean simply such ii state- 
ment of the fundamental Christian convictions as to God and the world as 
shall show their essential harmony, and their practical bearing on those vital 
questions in contemporary thought which directly affect the Christian life. 
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consequences the conception of life involved in the prem- 
ises which it takes over, it makes it possible to test whether 
or no these are well taken. Thus the two sciences confirm 
each other. In the detailed questions discussed in the 
philosophy of religion it is easy to lose one's sense of 
proportion. But when the Christian view of life is set 
forth as a whole, it is possible to estimate it at its true 
value. Thus theology, through its subordination of the 
apologetic to the constructive interest, becomes itself the 
best apologetic. 

2. Method and Order. 

In the older theology the discussion of the special 
Christian doctrines was preceded by a section dealing 
with the nature and authority of the Christian revelation 
from which they were derived. This revelation the 
Catholic found in the church, the Protestant in the Bible. 
While both recognized that man could know something 
about God by reason, they were at one in believing that 
this knowledge was inadequate for salvation unless sup- 
plemented by supernatural revelation. Hence, the supreme 
importance given to the subject of revelation in the older 
dogmatics. 

Modern theology is not less convinced of the importance 
of this subject, but it approaches its consideration from a 
somewhat different point of view. Instead of beginning 
with abstract considerations taken from the nature of the 
human mind, it begins with a consideration of the phe- 
nomena of the religious life itself. A closer acquaintance 
with the other religions of the world has disclosed unex- 
pected similarities between them and Christianity, and 
forced into the foreground tlie question as to that which 
is distinctive in the latter. At the same time, a better 
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ps3-chology has made us familiar with the subjective ele- 
ments which contlition all impartation of knowledge, and 
so emphasized the part played by the religious experience 
itself as a channel and test of revelation. This widened 
horizon necessarily affects the problem of theological 
method and enlarges the range of topics with which theo- 
logical introduction must concern itself. 

Among the subjects with which the philosophy of reli- 
gion has to do, three are of fundamental importance for 
theology : those of religion, of revelation, and of the church. 
Before we can set forth the Ciiristian view of the world, 
we must know (1) what is Christianity, and what is its 
relation to the wider religious life of man ; (2) where to 
find the Christian revelation, and what are its nature, 
limits, and relation to the other subjects of our knowl- 
edge ; and (3) what is the nature of the society which is 
the outgrowth of this revelation, and especially of the 
organization through which it finds expression — the Chris- 
tian church. These are the points at which the philosoph- 
ical premises from wliich different theologies start show 
themselves in their clearest form, and in which the dif- 
ferences between the various Christian communions come 
to acutest expression. Our discussion of Christian theol- 
ogy falls accordingly into t^yo parts, of which one treats of 
the postulates ^ of Christian theology, the other of the doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. Under the first we take up 
in succession the Christian religion, the Christian revela- 
tion, and the Christian church. Only after we liave come 
to clear views on each of these topics slrall we be able to 

1 By the word " postulate," as used in tliis connection, we do not mean, of 
course, an as'^uuiption for which no proof cau he given, l)ut only a general 
statement wliich, for the jnirposos of the present discussion, wo assume as 
already proved. The detailed verification of the positions assumed belougs 
to the philosophy of religion, whose results wc here take for granted. 
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define intelligently the task, of modern theology. This 
gives us the' following divisions : 

I. The Christian religion. 

II. The Christian revelation. 

III. The Christian church. 

IV. The task of modern theology. 



PART I 

THE POSTULATES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 



CHAPTER III 

THE CHRISTIAN HELIGION 

From the point of view of comparative religion, Chris- 
tianity is one form among others in which the religious 
life manifests itself. From the point of view of Christian 
faith, it is the perfect or final religion, rightfully claiming 
the allegiance of all men. To understand Christianity, 
therefore, we must know: (1) what is the view of religion 
which it presupposes, and (2) what is its distinctive con- 
tribution to the religious life of man. 

1. The Definition of Religion. 

By religion is meant " the life of man in his superhuman 
relations " : ^ that is, his relation to the power on which he 
feels himself dependent, the authority to which he deems 
himself responsible and the unseen being with whom he is 
capable of communion. In the ideal of religion, depend- 
ence, responsibility and spiritual communion belong to- 
gether. Historically, however, they have received unequal 
emphasis at different times. In the early stages of religion 
man recognizes many powers on which he believes himself 
dependent, and to which he is united by relationships of 
different kinds. Hence his .religious life is one of divided 
allegiancCo But so soon as he attains the conception of a 
universe, he perceives that the source of all power, author- 
ity and spiritual life is one, and finds this source in the 
supreme reality whom we call God. Hence, we may defijae 

1 Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, p. 1. 
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religion briefly as the life of man in his relation to 
God. 

The word " religion " is sometimes applied to forms of 
human experience which do not recognize the existence 
of any higher power (e. g. the religion of art or of human- 
ity) ; and the use is justified b}' the example of Buddhism, 
which is based on an atheistic philosophy. Most scholars, 
however, regard the recognition of a deity in some form as 
an essential characteristic of religion. Apart from this 
criterion it is impossible to distinguish it from other forms 
of human life. Buddhism itself, studied in the light of its 
history, proves no exception to the rule that every religion 
must have a god. 

Recognition of a higher power is common to religion and 
philosophy ; but religion differs from philosophy in its prac- 
tical character, z. e. the personal relation which it conceives 
to exist between the worshipper and his object. This sense 
of personal identification, involving mutual relationships 
and expressing itself by the use of the personal pronoun, 
gives its distinctive meaning to the word " God." A god in 
the religious sense is an unseen being, real or supposed, to 
whom an individual or a social group is united by voluntary 
ties of reverence and service. Hence worship of some kind 
characterizes every form of the religious relationship. 

As the life of man in his relation to God, religion affects 
all sides of man's nature, intellectual, emotional and prac- 
tical. We may illustrate this in connection with the 
characteristic expression of the religious life, which is 
worship. Every act of worship, however primitive and 
superstitious, includes intellectual elements in the recog- 
nition of some object with which the worshipper stands in 
relation ; emotional elements in the feelings of fear, of need, 
of obligation or of gratitude which impel him to expres- 
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sion, and practical elements in the activities which result 
from these feelings ; whether they be external, like fasting 
or sacrifice, or internal, like prayer. The history of 
religion is the record of the gradual spiritualization of 
worship under the influence of truer and purer ideas 
of God. 

2. The Origin and Development of Religion. 

Like every abiding human interest, religion has its roots 
in the constitution of man. Its psychological basis is found 
partly in the sense of dependence, which leads man to recog- 
nize his relation to a higher power ; partly in the sense of 
need, which results from the contrast between the individual 
desire and the limitations of hfe ; but above all, in the sense 
of worth, which leads man, as spiritual being, to feel his 
kinship to the unseen power on whom he knows himself 
dependent. In religion man's consciousness that he is made 
for higher things than his present life affords finds utter- 
ance. Negatively, it manifests itself in the cry for deliver- 
ance from specific evils, physical or moral; positively, in 
the longing for self-realization through communion with a 
higher spiritual power. Religion is the expression of man's 
faith in the possibility of salvation and blessedness through 
divine help. 

Yet this faith alone would be inadequate unless it were 
answered by corresponding experiences. It is characteristic 
of historic religion that men have believed in the divine 
answer to their need, and have found evidence of this an- 
swer in specific phenomena both in the inner and in the 
outer world. These phenomena the religious sense inter- 
prets as revelations, i. e, disclosures of the divine will to 
man for practical ends ; and in the correspondence between 
such divine communications on the one hand and human 
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aspiration and need on the other, the reality of vital religion 
consists. 

In the ideal of religion this intimate connection should 
determine all the manifestations of the religious life. Its 
doctrines are designed to express the relation of the wor- 
shipper to God, and Its activities to promote communion 
with the Deity or to secure his help. In practice, however, 
the connection is frequently lost. This results from the 
fact that religion is not simply an individual, but a social 
affair. The revelation which the individual believes him- 
self to have received he imparts to others. Hence arise 
religious societies with fixed institutions and traditions, 
designed to hand down to posterity the religious insight 
of the past. In this process the original connection which 
united doctrines and practices with experience is frequently 
lost. The former become purely theoretical propositions 
(often incomprehensible), received on authority ; the latter, 
magical ceremonies, consecrated by custom, whose original 
meaning has been forgotten. 

3. The Types of Historic Religion. 

Apart from the contrast between vital and traditional 
religion already referred to, we find wide differences in the 
historic manifestations of the religious life. Some of these 
are due to fundamental differences of temperament (as be- 
tween the mystic, the gnostic, and the ethical reformer) ; 
others are due to differences of intellectual or social environ- 
ment. Many attempts have been made to arrange the 
historic religions in a series according to their distinguish- 
ing characteristics. Some of these attempts have taken 
their departure from the idea of God (e. g, henotheism, poly- 
theism, pantheism, monotheism) ; others from the nature of 
the end sought in religion {e.g, nature and ethical religions, 
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and within these, religions of law and of redemption). In 
practice, however, the complexity of the phenomena is so 
great as to make any satisfactory classification difficult. It 
is often impossible to tell where one religion ends and another 
begins; and within the greater religions almost all the 
types of the religious life may be found represented. Any 
description therefore must be of the most general character, 
leaving wide room for individual variation. 

There is, however, one difference of fundamental im- 
portance ; namely, between those simpler and more primitive 
forms whose origin is unknown, and in which tribal or 
national custom forms the bond of union ; and those religions 
which are the outgrowth of an ethical revival brought about 
by a single individual, and which seek by missionary effort 
to make their ideal effective among men. In the latter 
class, to which the so-called universal religions belong, the 
personality of the founder stamps upon his religion a spe- 
cific character which maintains itself in spite of all in- 
dividual variations, and which no later changes are able 
permanently to obscure. To this class of founded religions 
Christianity belongs ; and it is through the study of the 
person and work of its founder that its distinctive character 
is to be learned. 

4. The Place of Christianity in the History of Religion. 

Christianity is the religion founded by Jesus of Naz- 
areth, who was crucified in Jerusalem under Pontius Pilate 
about the year 30 of our era for his claim to be the Jewish 
Messiah, or Christ. The bond of union among its adher- 
ents is found in their common recognition of his divine 
mission and authority. With this fact is given at once 
the close connection of Christianity with other religions, 
and its distinction from them. 
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As a historical religion, Christianity is the direct de- 
scendant of the religion of Israel. Jesus himself was a 
Jew, and found in the Scriptures of his people the direct 
preparation for his Gospel. Here we find the origin of 
the idea of the kingdom of God, which Jesus made cen- 
tral in his preaching. Here we hnd Messianic prophecy, 
with its hope of a God-given Saviour. Here, too, we find 
in germ much of the ethics of Christianity. Above all, 
here we find the revelation of God as a person, at once 
holy and loving; caring for men, and seeking their redemp- 
tion. Along all these lines the later religion is the con- 
tinuation and completion of the earlier. So much is this 
the case that at first Christianity was uncritically identi- 
fied with Judaism ; and even to-day many Christians do not 
distinguish between them. 

Through Judaism Christianity touches the older faiths 
with which at various times the people of Israel were 
brought into conta.ct {e. g. that of Egypt, of Assyria- 
Babylonia, and of Persia). As to the nature and extent 
of the connection, scholars are not yet agreed ; but enough 
facts have been brought to light to make it probable that 
in the case of Babylonia and Persia at least, the influence 
was positive as well as negative. This influence, apparent 
at points in the Old Testament {e.g. the cosmogony of 
Genesis), is specially manifest in the later apocalyptic and 
pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews, and through it 
passed to the early Christian theologians. 

Outside of Judaism, Christianity touches the religious 
life of mankind at many points. Very early in its history 
it was brought into contact with the religions of Greece 
and Rome. In modern times, through its missionaries, it 
confronts the great religions of the East (Confucianism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism, etc.), as well as the more primitive 
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forms represented among savage men. In all these it rec- 
ognizes real though imperfect forms of the religious life, 
and offers itself as the ideal toward which they are more 
or less consciously striving. 

The attitude taken by Christian theologians to the other 
religions has varied between two extremes. The prevail- 
ing tendency has been to emphasize the contrast to the 
sharpest extent. The ethnic faiths have been treated as 
wholly degenerate and corrupt ; or at least, so far as their 
contribution to religious truth is concerned, as negligible. 
Recently, however, the pendulum has swung to the other 
extreme. The points of similarity between Christianity 
and other religions have been rather over- than underesti- 
mated, and the original contribution of the former to the 
religious life of man minimized. Christianity is regarded 
in many quarters as simply the reassertion in somewhat 
clearer and more convincing form of truths common to all 
the greater religions. 

Obviously, the question as to the nature of the relation 
between Christianity and other religions is one of fact, to 
be determined by the researches of scholars. The interest 
of the Christian theologian is confined to the significance 
of the facts when determined. Here it may be said in 
general that so long as the distinctive character and the 
permanent authority of the Christian revelation are 
assured, the greater the number of points of contact 
between Christianity and other faiths, and the more 
numerous the similarities between them, the easier Avill it 
be to establish the universal character of the former, and 
to defend its claim to be the final religion. Christian 
theology is no less worthy of acceptance because Greek 
elements as well as Hebrew have entered into its making. 
If it shall be proved that Persia and Babylonia have added 
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their contribution, its claim to acceptance will not be less, 
but rather greater. The same will prove true of the reli- 
gions of the farther as well as of the nearer East. Bud- 
dhism and Confucianism, as well as Islam, have no doubt 
each some lesson to teach mankind. If so, we may well 
receive it thankfully. It is a mark of greatness to be able 
to receive as well as to give. As the religion of humanity, 
it is the privilege of Christianity to take from each faith 
the element of truth which it contains, while supplying 
that which is needed to complete it. 

But in order to maintain this position successfully we 
must be able to show that Christianity has something of 
supreme importance to give. Its comprehensiveness must 
not be so far emphasized as to obscure its distinctive 
character. For a world religion two things are necessary, 
a universal sympathy and a unique message. This com- 
bination Christianity provides. Hospitable to all good 
which the other religions contain, it has yet something 
of its own to offer them. This new gift is Christ him- 
self. He is the original contribution of Christianity to 
the religious life of man. Everything distinctive which 
it possesses goes back directly or indirectly to him. 

In the light of these considerations we may estimate 
the claim of some recent German theologians that Chris- 
tianity is a syncretistic religion. By a syncretistic reli- 
gion is meant a religion which consists of a combination 
of elements taken over substantially unchanged from 
earlier faiths, and without any distinctive character or 
new contribution of its own. As applied to Christianity, 
the term gains a certain plausibility from the fact that 
the Christian religion has always shown itself hospitable 
to new truth, that many influences have entered into 
its making, and that, in the course of its history, it has 
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often appeared in association with elements indifferent, 
or even hostile, to its original character. But one may 
recognize the catholicity and many-sidedness of Christianity, 
while at the same time insisting upon the new contri- 
bution which it has made to the religious life of man. 
This new contribution is the direct result of the character 
of its founder. The personality of the Christ has stamped 
upon the religion which bears his name an impress which 
no later changes have succeeded in obliterating ; and 
in the light of bis character, teaching and influence, even 
those truths and experiences which it shares with other 
religions receive a new meaning. 

We may illustrate the vitalizing and transforming in- 
fluence of Jesus in connection with the Christian Gospel, 
the Christian ideal, and the Christian experience. It is 
at these three points that we see most clearly wherein 
the distinctive character of the Christian religion con- 
sists. 

5. Christianity as a Distinctive Religion, 

The Gospel of Christianity is that of the kingdom of 
God. It takes for granted the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, and the infinite worth of the indi- 
vidual human soul. To the sinful it offers forgiveness ; 
to the weak, strength ; to the sorrowing, comfort, and to 
all, the opportunity of brotherly service and sacrifice. It 
seeks to organize mankind into a spiritual society, inde- 
pendent of race, nationality, education or class ; in which 
love shall be the bond of union, and humility the test 
of greatness. But, unlike purely ethical systems, it finds 
its motive power in the redemptive love of the good God, 
who has given his Son to be the Saviour of the world, 
and whose fatherly purpose and character Jesus reveals. 
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While it postpones the complete realization of the king- 
dom to the future, it afBrms that it is present here and 
now ; and that entrance to it is possible to all who through 
penitence and faith accept the gracious invitation of the 
Master, and, denying themselves, take up their cross and 
follow him. 

The ideal of Christianity is the character of Jesus. 
In him we find the divine purpose for man realized in 
a human life. Conscious of dependence upon God in 
the least things as in the greatest, it was his meat and 
drink to do his Father's will. Toward his fellow-men 
his attitude was one of unfailing sympathy and love. Yet 
sympathy never dimmed his moral insight, or caused him 
to lower his requirement. He claimed to be Master, 
and proved his right by his willingness to serve. In 
the suffering from which his disciples shrank, he saw a 
necessary incident in his saving work, and compared 
his shameful death to a covenant sacrifice, sealing the 
relation between his followers and God. Thus he reversed 
all previous standards of greatness, and created a new 
type of character, which he presented to his followers as 
an ideal for them to realize. 

The new Gospel and the new ideal result in a new 
type of religious experience. The communion with God 
which the Master enjoyed is reproduced in the lives of 
his followers. The distance which in earlier forms of 
religion too often separated man from God is removed, 
and God is known as a present Spirit, realizing in men 
the ideal of character revealed in Jesus Christ. The 
sense of power resulting from communion with a pres- 
ent God is a distinguishing note of early Christiauitj^ 
and gives freedom and spontaneity to the Christian life. 
Instead of slavishly following the precepts of a dead 
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Master, Christians are conscious of serving a living Lord, 
by whose Spirit they are led to new insight, and enabled 
to make new decisions, adapted to the changing circum- 
stances in which they may be placed. The exact relation 
of this experience to the historic Jesus remains a problem 
for theology. The fact is patent, and must enter into 
any account of Christianity, 

Thus Christianity, as the religion of divine sonship 
and human brotherhood, offers men a new Gospel, that 
of the kingdom of God ; a new ideal, that of the character 
of Jesus; and a new power, that of the divine Spirit, 
realizing the kingdom of God by transforming men into 
the image of Christ. It is the great redemptive agency, 
through which, in spite of imperfection and sin, God's 
saving purpose is being more and more accomplished. 

6. The Finality of Christianity. 

It follows from the nature of Christianity as a religion 
of freedom and life that it is not exhausted in the original 
revelation of God in Christ, but includes also the entire 
process through which that revelation is made effective 
among men. As the appointed means for realizing the 
kingdom of God, Christianity is a progressive religion. 
Growth is the law of its life, and this along all lines, — doc- 
trinal, institutional, practical. 

The progress thus implicit in the ideal of Christianity is 
exemplified in its history. Set in a changing environment 
and facing new problems, Ave see the Chiistian spirit 
creating new forms of thought, organizing new institutions, 
giving birth to new types of character. In this power of 
adaptation we have not only the secret of its past victories, 
but also the ground for faith in its continued influence 
and final triumph. 
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It is true that the development has not been uniform. 
Side by side with a growing insight into the spirit of Christ, 
we find a corresponding deterioration. This is due not only 
to the inherent tendency to evil in human nature, but also 
to a blind conservatism, which insists upon holding to 
forms and practices after they have served their day. The 
progress of Christianity realizes itself in spite of this 
tendency, and consists in the victory of the spirit of Christ 
over all the influences which seek to impede it. 

In the light of these facts we have to estimate the claim 
of Christianity to be the absolute or final religion. This 
cannot be so understood as to exclude the variety and prog- 
ress Avhicli its history shows, but must include and explain 
them. It is the expression of faith in the capacity of 
Christianity to gather to itself all that is good and true in 
human thought and life ; to purge away the errors and im- 
perfections which have gathered about it in the course 
of human history, and so to prove itself the final and perfect 
religion for man. This capacity, which to the philosopher 
is a mere hypothesis whose truth or falsehood must be 
tested by the event, is to the Christian a doctrine of faith, 
based upon his own experience of the uplifting influence 
of Christ, and his conviction that in him are to be found 
resources adequate to the utmost human need. He believes 
that what he has found in Christianity others will find also. 
In this conviction he finds the law of his conduct, and the 
spring of his missionary enthusiasm. The end of all 
Christian activity is the establishment of the supremacy 
of Christ among men. 

The ground for believing that Christianity is the final 
religion is the fact that it possesses Christ. Philosophies 
and institutions pass away ; he abides. After nineteen 
centuries his character still stands unsurpassed, and we 
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know no better formula for religious progress than to de- 
scribe it as the growing conformity of mankind to the spirit 
and principles of Jesus. So simple and human is his 
Gospel tliat it has been able to assimilate all that is good 
and true in the past ; and there is every reason to believe 
that it will continue to do so in the future. 

Thus the perfectness of Christianity is not like that of a 
picture or a statue which is finished once for all, and to which 
nothing can be added. It is rather like that of the human 
body which attains its end only through a process of growth. 
It is the perfectness of life, not of death. The great proof of 
the divinity of Christ is not so much that he once lived the 
perfect life, as that he is the source of an uplifting and 
transforming influence which is continuous. 

Summing up our discussion in a concluding definition, 
we may describe Christianity as " the religion of divine son- 
ship and human brotherhood, revealed and realized by Jesus 
Christ. As such it is the fulfilment and completion of all 
earlier forms of religion, and the divinely appointed means 
for the redemption of mankind through the establishment 
of the kingdom of God. Its central figure is Jesus Christ, 
who is not only tlie revelation of the divine ideal for man; 
but also, through the transforming influence which he 
exerts over his followers, the most powerful means of 
realizing that ideal among men. The possession in Christ 
of the supreme revelation of God's love and power con- 
stitutes the distinctive mark of Christianity, and justifies 
its claim to be the final religion." ^ 

1 The definition is taken from my Essence of Christianity, New York, 1902 
p. 309, to which the reader may be referred for a fuller discussion of the 
problem connected with the definition of Christianity. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CHKISTIAN KEYELATION 

As the source of the Christian religion Christian faith 
recognizes a divine revelation of permanent authority, by 
which the later development is to be tested, and that which 
is truly Christian is to be distinguished from all that is 
falsely so called. Theologians differ in their view as to 
the nature and extent of this revelation, and as to the 
grounds on which it is to be received ; but there is general 
agreement that it centres in Jesus Christ, and that its 
essential features are preserved in the Christian Scriptures. 
As a help to a correct definition, it will be well to begin 
by considering (1) what is meant by revelation, and (2) 
what is the test by which a specific revelation may be 
recognized. 

1. What is meant hy Revelation, 

By revelation is meant the self-manifestation of God. 
Like all impartations of knowledge, it involves subjective 
and objective elements. It takes for granted an appre- 
hending mind, and consists in those activities by which 
this Blind is made aware of new truth about God. What- 
ever facts, events or experiences have resulted in such 
increase of knowledge come legitimately within the scopo 
of the term. 

Revelation in the religious sense is distinguished from 
other impartations of knowledge, partly by its object, in 
that it has to do with God (here understood in the reJi- 
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gious sense as the personal deity, as distinct from the 
ultimate of philosophy) ; partly in its end, in that it is 
designed to have a practical bearing on the conduct of 
man. Whatever else it may contain, it centres always 
in man's relation to God, and God's will for man. 

Subjectively considered, revelation is always an indi- 
vidual experience. As the impartation of truth about 
God to the human spirit, it must repeat itself again and 
again in the experience of each new man. To speak of a 
revelation apart from such inner apprehension is a mis- 
nomer. In tlie apprehension of God no one can take the 
place of another. Each must ' know God for himself. 
In this sense revelation becomes co-extensive with true 
religious experience. 

In practice, however, it is customary to restrict the 
use of the word to those impartations which have more 
than an individual significance. Experience in all its 
forms is the product of objective and subjective factors.^ 
The stimuli which arouse our sensations and impressions 
come to us from the outer world, and this is just as true 
of the religious experience as of our knowledge of the 
physical universe. Moreover, just as in ordinary sense 
perception there are common objects which act upon many 
men and arouse similar impressions, so in the religious 
life. There are activities of God which act revealingly 
upon many different individuals. If it were not so, there 
could be no common religious life. To these sources of 
common insight we apply the term "- revelation" in a special 
sense, distinguishing them from the wider revelation of 
the individual experience. The restriction — though often 

1 The word " objective " is here used in the familiar psychological sense to 
denote the object presented to consciousness, leaving the philosophical ques- 
tion as to the nature of the ultimate reality an open one. 
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abused — is not arbitrary, but rests upon an experimental 
basis: namely, the facts of the social religious life just 
described. 

Historical study discloses a wide variety in the methods 
through which men have believed God to have revealed 
himself. In primitive religion, revelation is something 
arbitrary and sporadic, depending upon the presence of 
some individual specially favored of God. It comes 
through dreams and visions, through strange natural 
phenomena, and in other exceptional ways ; and concerns 
itself largely with the interests and welfare of individual 
men. As time goes on, and society becomes more highly 
organized, ethical considerations become more prominent. 
God's hand is seen moving in the affairs of nations, and his 
voice is heard speaking in the conscience of man. Reve- 
lation concerns itself with social as well as individual 
interests. Classes of men arise whose special function 
it is to discover and interpret the will of God. Lawgivers 
and priests embody the divine commands in precept and 
ritual. Prophets interpret the divine teaching in history 
and human life. The teachings of the past are gathered 
into sacred books and handed down for the enlightenment 
of future generations. Last of all, Nature itself is seen to 
be one great revelation of God. 

2. TJie Test of Revelation, 

The test of revelation is that it reveals : i. e. that as a 
result of it there becomes known to man some truth about 
God which was not known before, but which, once re- 
vealed, henceforth verifies itself in experience. This is 
the test of knowledge in all departments of life. The new 
fact or truth takes its place with others as part of the 
organism of truth. It relates itself to other facts and 
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truths ; verifies itself in experience ; enables men to do work 
or to "understand phenomena which they could not other- 
wise have mastered. So it must be if there is to be 
knowledge of the object of religion. 

Self-evident as this might seem, it is far from being 
universally recognized. There is a widespread view which 
makes the test of revelation just the opposite: namely, the 
fact that it does not reveal. Instead of being regarded as 
the complement of reason, it is conceived as its antithesis ; 
and may be described as the impartation, by supernatural 
means, of mysteries rising above the human understanding, 
and incapable, after communication as before, either of 
rational proof or of experimental verification. 

The origin of this view is easy to explain. It is the 
natural expression of an age which has inherited from the 
past religious truths, whose origin and meaning it no longer 
understands. Its theoretical basis is an agnostic philoso- 
phy which banishes God to a transcendent realm where 
the human faculties are unable to follow him, and then 
tries to make up for its loss of direct communion by seek- 
ing indirect communications through supernaturally ac- 
credited messengers. But the relief is only in appearance ; 
for the same difficulty which prevents us from knowing 
God obtains also in the case of his agents. So far as their 
message has to do with the divine, it introduces us into a 
world where our powers fail us, and we are shut up to 
a blind faith. The doctrines of religion remain mysteries 
received on authority, since there is no common standard 
either of truth or of right by which they may be tried. It 
is evident that, under the guise of affirming revelation, such 
a view denies it in any true sense. 

Over against this agnostic view it is to be maintained 
that the relation between God and man is such that it is 
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possible for him to reveal himself to man, and for man 
to receive his revelation. This has been the faith of the 
greatest theologians of the church, Catholic as well as 
Protestant. However much they have insisted upon the 
necessity for supernatural means for the impartation of truth, 
they have maintained that once revealed it could be ex- 
plained and defended by its own light. Anselm's motto, 
Credo ut intelUgam, well expresses the true spirit of Chris- 
tian theology. Faith, z. e. practical acceptance of Christi- 
anity through the will, is the door to knowledge. The 
final proof of Christianity is that it, gives a more satisfying 
view of the world than any other. 

This is not to deny the presence of mystery in religion. 
'No one knows better than the Christian theologian that all 
our knowledge of God is set in the midst of a great ocean 
of ignorance. His contention is merely that, so far as God 
is revealed, the mystery is diminished. What was before 
obscure now becomes clear. What was before perplexing 
is now seen to be reasonable. Even those truths in reli- 
gion which go beyond present experience (as those which 
relate to the future) are expressed in terms of a possible 
experience, and gain assent because necessary to a com- 
pletely rational explanation of the facts of the present 
life. 

It follows that the proof of any particular revelation is to 
be sought not so much in the way it comes, as in what 
it brings. The position of the older apologetic, which 
magnified the extraordinary elements in revelation, and 
relied for its proof upon miracle, has been very widely 
abandoned. The mere fact of an extraordinary event, 
however inexplicable, proves nothing. Revelation begins 
when we discover a meaning in that which to others is 
extraordinary. And this is the case with the miracles 
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of religion. They are not merely wonders ; they are signs. 
Instead of being added to revelation from without to con- 
firm it, they are themselves a means of imparting divine 
truth. Extraordinary as th^y appear, they are the dis- 
closure of divine purposes and methods, which, to a deeper 
insight and a wider experience, prove part of a consistent 
whole. It is this fact which gives them their significance 
as revelation.^ 

3. The Christian Revelation, 

By the Christian revelation we mean the disclosure 
which God has made of his nature and will in the person 
and work of Christ. Its content is the Gospel : {. e, the 
good news of God's redemptive love in Christ; calling men 
out of their sin and need into the righteousness and peace 
of the kingdom of God, and giving them as their ideal the 
organization of mankind in brotherly fellowship and mutual 
service after the likeness and in the spirit of Christ. 

As applied to Christianity, the word ''revelation "may be 
used in two senses. In the narrow sense Christ himself 
is the Christian revelation ; since all that is distinctive in 
Christianity centres in him. But in a wider sense the 

1 This general point of view is quite consistent with different conceptions 
of the nature of the evidence by which revelation makes its presence known. 
In the older rationalistic theology the clearness and self-consistency of the 
truth presented was the controlling consideration. Recently, the part played 
by practical motives in determining our judgments of truth has been brought 
into the foreground. The poiut here made is simply that, whatever the prin- 
ciples which determine our acceptance of truth in general, it is through con- 
formity to these that a, revelation which professes to give us truth in the 
religious realm must be tested. The recent contention of certain theologians 
of the school of Ritschl, that religion has to do solely with judgments of 
value is not, as it is often represented both by its advocates and its oppo- 
nents, a device for withdrawing religion from the control of the rational 
standards which determine the judgment of reality in other realms. It is 
simply it mark of a changed viewpoint which affects the philosophical 
concept of reality itself. 
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word may be used to include all God's manifestations, 
past and future ; since it is only in the light of its antece- 
dents and effects that the full significance of the Christian 
revelation can be understood. This fact is recognized by 
the church, which binds up in its Bible as integral parts 
of the Christian revelation, the Old Testament Scriptures, 
which contain God's preparatory revelation to Israel, and 
the Acts and the Epistles, Avhich record the effects pro- 
duced by Christ's spirit upon the lives of the men Avho 
came after him. This wider extension of the term appears 
in the phrase "person and work of Christ." 

So far as the future is concerned, the legitimacy of the 
extension is clear. It follows from the nature of the Chris- 
tian revelation as a Gospel of redemption and progress 
that its full significance can be understood only in the 
light of the experience which it creates. This fact is 
recognized in theology in its doctrine of the witness of the 
Holy Spirit. We learn of Christ not simply from his own 
words and deeds, but through the transformation which 
faith in him has wrought in the lives of his followers. 
So far as his influence works its appropriate fruits in 
human society, it is creating new objects by which God 
is made known to men. The clearest example of this is 
the New Testament. In the Gospels and Epistles we 
have the record of the effects produced by Christ upon the 
lives, feelings and thoughts of the men who stood closest 
to him. As such, they become one of the most important, 
indeed, the most important means of understanding Christ. 
They are in a true sense a new revelation, a new objective 
means by which God manifests himself to man. In fact, 
so valuable have they proved historically, that they have 
often obscured the earlier and greater revelation on which 
they depend. 
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What ia true of the New Testament is true no less of 
the institutions of the church and of the hves of individual 
Christians. These two are fruits of the spirit of Christ, 
and, as such, means by which God reveals himself to men. 
The nearer we approach the New Testament ideal, the 
more numerous and effective should we expect these 
channels of revelation to become.^ 

But this is not all. There is a true sense in which 
Christ works backward as well as forward. In the light 
of his revelation, the earlier history of the race becomes 
full of unsuspected significance. God's revelations to 
Israel and in the ethnic faiths mean more to the Christian 
than to those who first received them ; since he perceives 
the goal toward wliich they were moving, and so discovers 
meanings hidden from the men to whom they first came. 
So nature, studied in the light of Christ, yields lessons not 
otherwise to be learned. The laws which science discloses 
become methods of a Father's Avorking ; and forces, hitherto 
deemed ruthless or blind, are seen to be serving the Chris- 
tian end. So everywhere in the universe, through Christ, 
the number of objects through which God is revealing 
himself is continually increasing. 

Among the earlier disclosures which prepare the way 
for Christ, the clearest is found in the religious history 
of Israel. Beginning in exceptional communications to 
chosen individuals, this culminates in the teaching of the 
great prophets of the eighth and following centuries, who 
saw in Jehovah ^ the God of the whole world, and fearlessly 

1 The name "revelation/" applied in 1 Peter {i, 13) to the second coming 
of Christ, shows that to Christian faith the supreme manifestation of the 
Christ remains for the future. 

2 In view of the lack of uniformity among English scholars in the trans- 
literation of the Hebrew T^^n\ I have retained the familiar Jehovah, in spite 
of its inaccuracy. 

4 
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proclaimed the eternal principles of justice, mercy and love. 
In their writings we find the universal ideal of Christianity 
anticipated, and the foundation laid upon which its 
distinctive message rests. 

These wider facts and relations we include in our con- 
ception of the Christian revelation. It is not something 
which stands apart from nature, history, and the religious 
experience, complete in itself. It is something which 
realizes itself through them, and whose full meaning 
becomes apparent only through the progressive apprehension 
in which they are determining factors. 

When we speak of the finality of the Christian revela- 
tion, we mean that through all the stages of this progress- 
ive self-manifestation of God, the person of Christ remains 
the controlling factor; that he still keeps his place, and, we 
believe, will continue to keep it, as the highest realization 
of the divine ideal, and the most powerful means of 
realizing that ideal among men. 

4. The. NaUiri' and Function of the Bible. 

The contents of the Clmstian revelation are preserved 
in permanent and authoritative form in the Christian Bible. 

By the Bible we mean that collection of writings, partly 
of knoAvn, partly of unknown date and authorship, con- 
taining the record of God's progressive revelation, first to 
the people of Israel, and afterwards to the world in Christ ; 
which, at first consisting of two separate groups or Testa- 
ments, have since been united into a single volume, and 
are received by the Christian church as canonical, i. e. 
inspired Scriptures. 

This definition brings out (1) the historical origin of the 
Bible ; (2) its religious significance ; (3) its function in 
the church. 
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(1) Considered historically, the Bible is a collection of 
writings by many different hands, extending over a period 
of many centuries. It is not a book, but a library; or, to 
be exact, two libraries. The Old Testament contains the 
classical literature of Israel ; the New, the classical litera- 
ture of early Christianity. While literary criticism can 
tell us much as to the origin and history of the several 
books, there is much as to the human authorship of the 
Bible of which we are still ignorant. Nor is the case 
otherwise when we consider the history of the Scriptures 
as a collection. Here, too, we have to do with a complex 
process extending over many centuries, in which different 
motives were operative, and which did not everywhere or 
always lead to uniform results. The traces of these early 
differences remain in tlie disagreement which still obtains 
between Catholics and Protestants as to the extent of the 
canon, and as to the grounds on which it is to be received. 

(2) The unity which seems to many imperilled by the 
historical criticism of the Bible is found by the religious 
sense in its connection with revelation. The Old Testa- 
ment gives us the record of God's revelation to Israel ; the 
New tells of his wider revelation in Christ, and points 
forward to a continuing illumination through the Spirit. 
The justification of the union of the two groups of writings 
in a single volume is found in the intimate connection 
which has already been seen to exist between the Christian 
revelation in the narrow sense and its preparatory stages in 
Israel. Thus the unity of Scripture depends upon the 
unity of the progressive revelation it records, and it is on 
this connection that its permanent religious significance 
is based. 

(3) Distinct from the religious significance of the Bible 
as the record of revelation, though intimately connected 
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with it, is its ecclesiastical function as a standard. It was, 
indeed, the desire for such a standard which first led to the 
collection of the Scriptures ; and their normative author- 
ity, however differently conceived and defended, is still 
recognized by all the great branches of the Christian 
church. It is this function of the Scriptures wliich is 
expressed by the doctrine of inspiration. 

5. The Inspiration of the Bible. 

The term " inspiration " as applied to the Bible has a 
technical meaning. It refers to its use as a standard, and 
denotes the quality which fits it to act as an authoritative 
guide. This being the case, the fact of inspiration stands 
or falls with the fact of authority, and the theory of inspi- 
ration will depend upon the view taken of the nature of 
authority. 

There are two chief views of the nature of religious 
authority. To the first, it is wholly external to the indi- 
vidual, beginning where human reason and conscience 
break down ; to the second, it has its seat (not its source) 
within the individual, and consists in the appeal which is 
made by divine truth to the reason, conscience, and reli- 
gious feeling of man. Where the first point of view 
obtains, the fact of a religious authority is established by 
purely external evidence {e. g. that of miracle, or of pre- 
dictive prophec}'); where the second is controlling, it 
carries its evidence within itself in its inherent excellence. 

The view of authority which finds its seat in the indi- 
vidual conscience is not inconsistent with the acceptance 
of an objective standai'd. This is often asserted by those 
who maintain the other view, but wrongly. Man is a 
social being, and his life would be impossible unless there 
were common rules of thought and action by which his 
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intercourse with his fellows could be regulated. The real 
question at issue is as to the ground on which such social 
standards are to be accepted : — whether they must be im- 
posed by some external power, or whether their authority 
can be maintained on internal grounds, justifying itself in 
each case in the forum of the individual conscience. 

The first of these points of view has been, on the whole, 
characteristic of Catholicism. The Catholic finds the evi- 
dence of the inspiration of Scripture in the extraordinary 
manner in which it was composed,^ and relies for the proof 
of the canon upon the testimony of the churcli. Protestant- 
ism, on the other hand, has based its faith upon the inherent 
qualities of Scripture, emphasizing its perspicuity, efficacy, 
sufficiency and the like, and finding a sufficient proof of 
the inspiration of the Bible in the witness of the Spirit 
to the heart and conscience of the individual believer. 
Thus the Bible holds a more fundamental place in Protes- 
tantism than in Catholicism, since, instead of being one 
among other forms of the tradition principle, received on 
the authority of the church, it is itself the test by which 
the legitimacy of the later ecclesiastical development is to 
be judged. 

In practice, however, Protestantism has not always 
drawn the full consequences of its spiritual conception 
of authority. While relying for its proof of inspiration 
upon internal evidence, it has retained in its definition 
qualities Avhich have significance only on an external 
theory of authorit3\ An instance of this inconsistency is 
the so-called inerrancy theory. 

Inerrancy is the theory which extends the authority of 
the Bible to all the matters which it contains, historical 
and scientific as well as religious, and finds the evidence 

1 Cf. Council (if Trent, " Spiritu Sancto dictante '* {Schaff, Creeds, II, p. 78). 
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of its divine inspiration in the exact accuracy of all its 
statements. In its extreme form, as in the Helvetic Con- 
sensus Formula of 1675, it makes the Bible the result of 
immediate divine dictation, and holds that even the Hebrew 
vowel points were inspired. In its more moderate state- 
ments a distinction is made between form and substance ; 
and peculiarities of style and expression on the part of tlie 
Biblical writers are admitted. The arguments by which 
it is supported are partly theoretical and partly practical. 
The theoretical argument is based upon an a priori view 
of the divine perfection, which holds that the presence of 
error of any kind in Scripture would be inconsistent with 
the veracity of God. This appears most clearly in the 
theory of the so-called original autographs, in which all 
pretence of an experimental proof is abandoned, and per- 
fection is asserted of a Bible which no man has ever seen. 
The practical argument takes its departure from the use 
of the Bible as a standard, and argues that the presence of 
error in any part of a book designed for such a purpose 
destroys its trustworthiness as a guide in all. This argu- 
ment, too, proves at bottom to rest upon a theoretical 
assumption, namely, the inability of the human mind to 
recognize and respond to divine truth when presented in a 
human and therefore imperfect setting. Both difficulties 
are met by a truer conception of the nature of revelation, 
and a juster appreciation of those qualities in Scripture on 
which its significance as a guide depends. 

6. The Bible as Revelation. 

The qualities whicli give the Bible its permanent impor- 
tance for Christianity are (1) the fact that it is the most 
ancient, direct and reliable source for our knowledge of the 
historic Christ, and (2) the fact that it is the most effective 
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means for the awakening and stimulating of the present 

Christian life. 

The nnion of these two qualities is not a matter of 
accident. The power of the Bible to enlighten and inspire 
is intimately connected with its historical function as a 
witness to Christ. As the Christian revelation par excel- 
lence^ Christ is the soiirce upon which the Christian life in 
every age must feed. But we get at Christ most directly 
through the Bible. In the Old Testament we have the 
spiritual food upon which his inner life was nourished, 
the divine revelation which he felt himself called to fulfil. 
In the Gospels we liavo the record of his life, and the 
original form of his teaching ; in the Epistles and the 
Revelation, the influence of his spirit upon the men who 
stood nearest to him. His personality is central in the 
Bible, and binds its different parts into a unity. 

This intimate connection with Christ explains the qual- 
ities which Christian faith finds in the Bible. It explains 
the clearness with which it presents the truths man needs 
to know, the adequacy with which it answers his questions 
and meets his needs, and the moving power with which 
it lays hold upon his conscience, and constrains his will. 
In these qualities (the perspicuity, sufficiency, and efficacy 
of the older Protestant dogmatics) resides the authority of 
Scripture. The life-giving power of the Master is found 
in the book which witnesses of him, and is the explanation 
of its continuing influence in the Christian church. 

It is true that these qualities are not equally apparent 
in all parts of the Bible. Like all historical books, its earlier 
parts must be read in the light of the later, and its essen- 
tial message distinguished from its local and temporary 
setting. It is not a law book from which one may quote 
proof texts at random, but a record of spiritual experience 
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which centres in Christ and must be tested by him. Fail- 
ure to remember this has led either to an alleerorical 
exegesis, in which the figure of the historic Christ has 
been in danger of being lost, or to an artificial harmony, 
in which lower and less advanced stages of divine truth 
have been Hfted to the same level as the most spiritual 
teaching of the Master. From this dilemma the literary 
study of the Bible relieves us. By showing the gradual 
process through which our Bible has attained its present 
form, and the diverse elements which have entered into its 
making, it affords a scientific basis for the practical dis- 
crimination between the spiritual values of the different 
parts which devout souls have instinctively practised in 
all ages ; while, at the same time, by showing the real con- 
nection which unites the earlier stages of divine revelation 
to the Christ to whom they point, it makes possible a use 
of the Bible as a whole which is at once intelligent and 
edifying. 

Thus the Bible is at once a levelation and the record of 
a revelation. By its witness to the historic Christ, it 
points the church back to the source from which its dis- 
tinctive message sprang, and so affords a test by which 
successive generations may test the purity and genuineness 
of their Christian life. Through its living message to the 
needs and longings of the present, it lifts men, through 
communion with the historic Jesus, to faith in the livuig 
God from whom he came. The union of these two 
qualities constitutes the distinction of tire Scriptures from 
other writings, and justifies the unique place assigned to 
them by the church as inspired, i. e, authoritative writings. 



CHAPTER V 

THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

1. The Definition of the Church?- 

The religious life which has its source in the Christian 
revelation finds social expression in the church. 

By the church of Christ we mean the religious society, 
tracing its origin historically from Jesus of Nazareth, and 
finding in him its bond of union in common worship, work, 
and life, in which the revealing and redeeming influence of 
Christ is perpetuated ; and through which, under the influ- 
ence of the divine Spirit, the Christ life is mediated to the 
world. 

The Avord '' church " is sometimes used in a wider sense to 
include the members of the patriarchal and Jewish dispen- 
sations ; and in this sense, its foundation is canied back to 
Paradise. The usage has its analogy in the extension of 
the term " Christian revelation '' to include divine commu- 
nications before Christ, and its justification in the fact that 
the kingdom of God proclaimed by Christ is destined to 
gather into itself the devout and good of every name and 
age. But it is better in theology to restrict the term 
" Christian church " to the society which owes its origin to 
Jesus, and which is the direct result of tlie new and higher 
revelation which he brought. So understood, the term is 
a narrower one than the kingdom. The church is the 
divinely appointed means by which the kingdom of God is 
to be realized among men. 

^ Cf. chapter XXI, section 4, pp. 392 sq. 
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The church differs from other human societies in its 
religious character, ^. e.^ the fact that the bond of union 
between its members is the consciousness of a common 
relation to God. This fact determines all its activities, 
which are designed either to express this relation in wor- 
ship, or to stimulate men to conduct which is its appropri- 
ate result. Yet, since the God who is worshipped in 
religion is at the same time the Lord of the world, and has 
expressed his will in ethical ideals which affect all human 
relations, the church, in the fulfilment of its religious aim, 
is necessarily brought into contact with all sides of human 
life, and feels it its mission to organize society as a whole 
in accordance with the religious principle. In this fact is 
to be found the explanation at once of the independent 
function of the church and of its intimate connection with 
all phases of human activity. 

A distinction is frequently made in theology between 
the church visible, and the church invisible ; the former 
term being used to denote the ecclesiastical organization, 
the latter the company of the elect who shall finally be 
saved. The distinction, which is common to Catholicism 
and Protestantism, dates from the time when the church 
of Christ was identified with a single ecclesiastical body ; 
and was an attempt to account for the evil which this body 
admittedly contained without giving up its divine and 
authoritative character. Historically, the distinction has 
served a useful purpose, (1) in emphasizing the fact that 
not all who belong to the ecclesiastical organization are 
members of the true church, and (2) in calling attention 
to the fact that the redemptive influence of Christ extends 
beyond institutional Christianity. In Protestantism, es- 
pecially, it has proved an effective means of protest against 
ecclesiastical tyranny. But it must never be suffered to 
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obscure the fact that the church of Christ exists to-day 
as a definite body in the persons of the men and women 
who have been touched by his spirit, and who live for the 
ends which he approves. This spiritual society, creating 
institutions, but not itself perfectly comprehended or 
expressed by any, is the true church of Christ. 

As tlie religious society which finds its bond of union 
in Jesus of Nazareth, the church is one. When we take 
our departure from the ecclesiastical organization, this fact 
is eitlier obscured, or preserved at the cost of ethical prin- 
ciples fundamental to the Gospel ; but it becomes clear so 
soon as we consider the real character of the church as a 
spiritual society. Beneath the outward divisions and mis- 
understandings Avhich separate different bodies of Chris- 
tians, there is a common religious experience which is 
shared by all whose lives are lived under the influence of 
the Master, and which unites in sympathy, labor, and 
prayer, good men in every branch of the church. It is 
this common religious life, uniting in spiritual fellowship 
men of different ecclesiastical names and of none, which is 
the real foundation of the unity of the church. 

2. The Church in its Ideal and in History, 

In its ideal the church fulfils a double function. It is 
a school for training Christians in the knowledge and 
service of God, and it is the means by which the Christ 
life is imparted to those who have it not. Along both 
these lines it is the organ by which the spirit of Christ 
finds expression in the world. 

The doctrine of the mediatorial function of the church 
has often been made the vehicle of sacerdotal theories 
foreign to the Gospel, but, properly defined, it is the 
most obvious of truths. The difference between a historic 
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religion like Christianity, and mysticism, which confines 
religion to the individual experience, lies in the fact that, 
whereas the latter regards religion as a matter of pure 
feeling, and hence as incommunicable, the former believes 
that its revelation has a definite content, and therefore 
may be communicated from man to man. Since the work 
which Christ came to do was for society as well as for 
individuals, it requires for its accomplishment the creation 
of a body of men through whom his influence may be per- 
petuated, and his purpose accomplished. Mysticism knows 
no such society ; Christianity cannot exist without it. 

The church perpetuates the work of Christ both as 
revealer and redeemer. The distinctive features which 
have entered into human thought through him are handed 
down by the testimony of liis followers, and so become the 
permanent possession of the race. The self-sacrificing 
love, of which he gave the example, inspires like love in 
his disciples, and so gives rise to the church's varied 
ministry to human need. It is through the church that 
men come to know practically about Christ and are won to 
faith in the Gospel. 

In the course of its missionary activity the church gives 
rise to institutions. Like every other human society, it 
has to create for itself organs of expression, and with the 
widening range of its influence and the growing complex- 
ity of its task, these become naturally more formal and 
elaborate in character. The witness which had first taken 
the form of personal testimony finds social expression in 
creeds. The writings which had at first been written for 
special occasions and for narrow circles are gathered into 
Scriptiires. The worship which had at first been free and 
unrestrained becomes more formal, and assumes liturgical 
character. The simple rites of baptism and the Lord's 
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Supper become the first of a series of sacraments. The 
informal service of those "who are older and wiser proves 
no longer sufficient, and we have the rise of a distinct 
ministry^ which in time assumes sacerdotal character. 
Thus all the forms familiar in the liistory of other religions 
repeat themselves in the organization of the Christian 
cliurch. 

With the growth of institutional Christianity we note 
the reappearance of the conflict between vital and tradi- 
tional religion, of which we have already spoken. The 
doctrines and forms which were tlie natural expression 
of tlie religious life of one generation are handed down 
to the next as unchanging laws. The organization which 
had its justification as means comes to be regarded as an 
end ; and with growing emphasis upon ecclesiastical machin- 
ery the spirit of the Gospel is in danger of being lost. 
This contrast between ideal and liistory gives rise to the 
many reforming movements of which church history is full. 
Where the reforming spirit fails to find sufficient outlet 
within the limits of existing ecclesiastical institutions, it 
breaks away and creates new forms of its own. This is the 
explanation of the many sects into which historic Christi- 
anity is divided. They are, in part at least, the result 
of the effort of the Cliristian spirit to make its way and 
utter its message in a resisting environment. 

The conflict thus indicated between vital and traditional 
Christianity is of fundamental importance for the history 
of theology. As Christian doctrine owed its origin at first 
to the effort to give intellectual expression to the new life 
brought by Christ, so all the vicissitudes through which 
that life has passed have left their traces in the history of 
doctrine. It is not the record of a uniform development 
according to logical rules, but the storv of a conflict be- 
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tween different ideals, of ^vhich the various types of liistoiic 
Christianity are the more or less complete expression. 

3. The Ty^es of Historic Christianity. 

In the development of historic Christianity we note 
three stages which we may call the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Protestant.^ Each of these has developed a distinct 
type of thought and life. In the Greek church attention 
is concentrated upon the past, and Christianity is identified 
with a body of doctrine once delivered, and a super- 
natural salvation preserved and mediated through an 
unchanging church. Roman Catholicism accepts in theory 
the traditional conception of Christianity, but makes room 
for progress by admitting a continual indwelling of the 
Spirit in the church, which renders possible new doctrinal 
definitions, with corresponding changes in the world of 
practice. In Protestantism the Rible takes the place of 
the church as the medium of revelation. In its pages God 
is thought of as speaking directly to the individual, and 
progress consists in the gradual appropriation by Chris- 
tians, in thought as in experience, of the new impulse 
imparted to humanity by the Christ whose revealing and 
redeeming work it records. But, whereas in the earlier 
Protestantism the Bible is thought of as containing a 

1 The threefold division here adopted is the common one, as followed, for 
example, hj Haruack, in his Wliat is Chn'stianitf/? and by Kaftan in his 
Dogmatik. It is a fair question, however, whether the true nature and rela- 
tions of the different types of historic Christianity would not be more clearly 
exhibited by a fourfold division, namely, into Greek, Roman, Keformatiou, 
and modern. There is quite as much difference between tlie earlier and the 
later types of Protestantism as between the Greek and Roman forms of Cathol- 
icism. In each case the mark which distinguishes the later variety from the 
earlier is its more hearty acceptance of the principle of development ; while 
the fundamental difference which separates Protestantism in both its forms 
from Catholicism appears iu the nature of the standard which is accepted and 
the grounds on which it is received. 
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complete system of doctrine and morals, to be ac<3epted 
unchanged by all succeeding generations ; in the later it is 
conceived rather as giving the principles by which the 
church is progressively to develop her conception of truth 
and of duty under the continuing inspiration of the spirit 
of Christ. 

Each of these stages, while dependent historically upon 
its predecessor, has a character of its own. Roman Cath- 
olicism takes over the result of the Greek dogmatic devel- 
opment, as preserved in the so-called ecumenical creeds, 
but modifies it according to its own distinctive spirit 
(e. g. the addition of the filioque to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope). 
Protestantism in its turn takes for granted the theological 
development in the Latin church, and has inherited many 
of its doctrines (e, g. the Augustinian doctrines of sin and 
grace, the Anselmic doctrine of the atonement). But its 
departure from Roman Catholicism is much more radical 
than that of the Roman from the Cireek church, because of 
the fundamental difference in its conception of the relation 
of God to man. While Catholicism in both its forms is 
distrustful of the individual, holding that apart from the 
authoritative interpretation of the church he cannot be 
trusted to approach God for himself, Protestantism had its 
origin in the religious experience of an individual, and 
began with Luther's protest against any attempt on the part 
of the church to abridge his right of direct access to God. 

It is a natural result of the character of Protestantism 
as a religion of freedom and individualism that its history 
should show greater variety in detail, and a more sensitive 
response to the changes of contemporary thought, than 
is the case with Catholicism. La place of a single insti- 
tution like the Catholic church, we have to do with a 
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number of smaller bodies, differing in doctrine, in organiza- 
tion, and in the character of their religious life. These 
differences are due partly to differences in intellectual or 
social environment; partly to the influence of strong 
religious leaders who have impressed their personality 
upon the bodies with which they have been associated ; 
partly to the survival, in greater or less degree, of concep- 
tions and practices inherited from earlier forms of Christi- 
anity. Yet these differences, important as they are for the 
history of theology and for the understanding of special 
doctrines, are consistent with a unity in fundamental con- 
ceptions and point of view which separates the various 
Protestant bodies from Catholicism in all its forms, and 
constitutes them a distinct class. This unity has its roots 
in the new conception of religious authority which the 
Reformers introduced, and its theological expression in the 
principle of private judgment. Modern Protestantism 
differs from the earlier forms in the clearness with which 
it perceives this fact, and the consistency with which it 
endeavors to apply it as a theological principle. 

The practical effect of the difference between Protestant 
and Catholic appears most clearly in the conception of the 
church. While the Catholic identifies the church of 
Christ with some existing ecclesiastical organization, 
which is regarded as the vicar of Christ, the divinely 
appointed agent for the exercise of his authority and the 
mediation of his grace, the Protestant holds that the 
church is found wherever the Gospel of Christ is preached, 
and finds the sufficient proof of the divine authority of the 
latter in its appeal to the conscience and in its transform- 
ing effect upon the lives of men. 

It is true that this conception of the church has not 
always been held by Protestants with equal clearness. 
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In its reaction against an excessive individualiiim, carrying 
the principle of private judgment to such lengths as to 
destroy the historic continuity and distinctive character 
of the Gospel,^ Protestantism has sometimes taken refuge 
in a conception of the visible church inconsistent with the 
principles to which it owes its own life ; and we see the 
melancholy spectacle of one body of Protestants persecut- 
ing their fellows for exercising the same liberty of judg- 
ment which they claim for themselves.^ But this is 
obviously a survival of an older conception of Christi- 
anity. The history of the church is full of such incon- 
sistencies. Here, as everywhere, we must distinguish 
between theological principles and their more or less 
consistent ecclesiastical expression. It is the underlying 
theological difference between Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism which interests us here, not the special forms of its 
historical manifestation. 

4. The Catholic View of the Ghiireh, 

According to Catholic theory, the channel through 
which the influence of Christ is mediated to the world is 
the organization rather than the personalities who compose 
it. The ethical and spiritual marks of the church, while 
insisted on, are subordinated to those which are external. 
The proof of the true church is not primarily the Christ- 
like character of its members, but direct descent from the 

1 As in the case of Carlstadt and the other revolutionaries whose excesses 
imperilled the cause of the newlj established Protestant church. 

2 Calvin's burning of Servetus is perhaps the best known example of this 
Protestant ecclesiasticism. It appears in Luther's attitude to Zwingli and 
the Swiss Eeformers in the matter of the Lord's Supper, and comes to full 
expression in the jure divino theories of the later Puritanism. The conception 
of the church as a society broad and many-sided enough to admit differ- 
ences of opinion within itself on matters on doctrine is of comparati\'ely 
modern origin. 
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apostles, and the possession of an unchanging ecclesias- 
tical tradition. Hence the first condition both of knowl- 
edge and of salvation is submission to ecclesiastical 
authority. 

This view of the church determines tlie idea of doctrine, 
of the sacraments, and of the ministry. Doctrine is the 
teaching of Christ through the apostles, preserved and 
handed down by the church in an unbroken tradition; 
to be received on the guarantee of her authority irre- 
spective of its content. The sacraments are mysterious 
transactions, working e:r opere oprrato^ thi'ough which the 
store of divine grace committed to the church is made 
practically effective for the salvation of men. The minis- 
try is a distinct order, a priestly caste, divinely set apart for 
the administration of this trust, both of truth and of grace. 

In practice, this conception of the church is found asso- 
ciated with widely different forms of intellectual and moral 
life. It may be made the excuse for a purely stagnant 
religion, as in some forms of Eastern Christianity, or it may 
be consistent with constant change, as in modern Roman 
Catholicism. Its advocates may regard the Christian doc- 
trines as mysteries rising above the reason, to be received 
on pure authority, or they may believe with Anselm in the 
possibility of their rational explanation and defence when 
once revealed. They may carry the doctrine of sacra- 
mental grace so far as to become indifferent to the most 
obvious ethical demands, or they may live lives as saintly 
as those of Francis of Assisi and Mere Ang^lique. But 
they agree in making the decision of the church as an 
institution the final arbiter in all matters of faith and 
morals. Those who deliberately refuse to accept her 
authority are denied the possibility of salvation, and those 
who remain within her pale do so with the understanding 
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that if at any time a conflict should arise between her 
teaching and their conviction, it is in the former rather 
than in the latter that they must find the voice of God. 

5. The Protestant View of the Church, 

According to the Protestant view, Christ's influence is 
mediated to the world primarily by the persons who have 
been touched by his spirit, and who proclaim to others the 
truth by which their own lives have been changed. Protes- 
tantism recognizes the important part played by the church 
as an organization in the preservation and transmission of 
the Christian revelation. It accepts the Scriptures, the 
creeds and the sacraments, as divinely appointed means for 
the proclamation of divine truth. But it holds that all 
three fulfil their true function only as they so present 
Christ to men that they intelligently apprehend him, and 
heartily accept him for themselves. In Protestant theory 
the primary test of the true church is the possession of a 
Gospel that is making men Christlike. 

This explains the fundamental place held by the Bible 
in Protestantism. It is through the Bible, as we have seen, 
that we gain most direct access to the historic Christ In 
vindicating for the individual the right to go back for him- 
self to the fountain head of divine revelation, and to inter- 
pret what he finds in the light of his own conscience under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, Protestantism has broken 
in principle with all ecclesiasticism, and substituted intelli- 
gent conviction for blind submission as the true bond of 
church union. 

The substitution of the Bible for the church as the 
religious authority of Protestantism must not be under- 
stood as the substitution of one external standard for 
another. Such a change might have led to the reformation 
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of specific abuses, but it would not have accounted for 

the radical change in the character of the religious life 
which the Reformation introduced. This change was due 
to the new sense of the freedom and worth of the individual 
which Luther gained through his own religious experience. 
The religious authority of Protestantism is not the Bible 
alone, but the Bible as interpreted to the individual by 
the Spirit of God. So understood, it is not a denial of 
the churchly principle, but its closer definition.^ It is the 
expression of the tind of church in which Protestants 
believe : namely, a church in which the bond of union 
between the members consists in their common faith in the 

1 The popular view which contrasts the Bible and the church as exclusive 
principles is due to a failure to perceive the ambiguity of the term " standard." 
Strictly speaking, there is not one standard in theology, but several. 
The/orma/ standard is philosophy (Cf. H. B. Smith, Introduction to Chris- 
tian Theology, p. 61), or, as some theologians prefer to call it, human reason. 
All theologians, Catholic and Protestant alike, agree that nothing can enter 
into theology which contradicts the fundamental laws of the human mind 
(Cf. Vatican Council, quoted in Schaff, Creeds of Christendom, II, p. 249; 
Hodge, Sijstematic Theology, vol. I, pp. 49, 51). The material standard is 
the Christian revelation as preserved in Holy Scripture and progressively 
interpreted by the Holy Spirit. This, too, is admitted both by Catholic and 
Protestant, the only difference being as to the nature of the interpretation. 
The ecclesiastical standard is the creed of the particular branch of the church 
to which the theologian belongs. The significance of this is that it gives the 
sense in which the preceding must be understood, whether in the Catholic 
sense of a law to be interpreted by ecclesiastical decision and precedent, or in 
accordance "with the Protestant principle of liberty. Historically, the three 
belong together. Common to all branches of Christendom, iu some form or 
other, is the acceptance of the threefold standard, the Bible, the church, and 
the reason. The Protestant principle of the sole authority of Scripture is 
itself a creed statement, and, insofar, involves the recognition of the churchly 
principle. 

Besides the threefold standard which is common to all Christians, every 
theologian has his own individual standard, by which is meant the specific 
principle or principles winch he has gained from his study of the Bible in 
the spirit of the creed, and which he uses to guide him in organizing the 
wealth of material presented by the Christian experience into a consistent 
system. 
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Christ whom each has come to know, and freely to accept 
for himself, as he is presented to the reason and the con- 
science in the Bible. 

This changed emphasis affects the Protestant view of 
doctrine, of the ministry, and of the sacraments. As the 
chief means of grace recognized by Protestantism is the 
Word {{. e. divine revelation preserved in the Scripture, 
and presented to the reason and conscience of the believer 
for his acceptance), so doctrine represents the common 
convictions of the whole body of intelligent Christians 
concerning revealed truth. The ministry is that portion 
of the body of believers who have received special gifts, 
fitting them for the spiritual instruction and guidance 
of their fellows. Their only authority is that of the truth 
they proclaim, and their office is fulfilled when they have 
presented the Gospel to others, leaving it to make its own 
appeal to the heart and conscience of tliose who hear. The 
sacraments are signs of spiritual realities, appealing to the 
faith of the individual, and becoming effective for salvation 
through intelhgent apprehension of the truth for which they 
stand. Thus on all its sides Protestantism appeals to the 
intelligence of men, and has succeeded in building up a type 
of robust and thoughtful Christianitj^ impossible to those 
whose reUgious life is nourished on the sacraments alone. 

Yet, while thus emphasizing the independence of the 
individual, Protestantism recognizes the relative right 
of the principle for which Catholicism contends. Not all 
parts of divine truth are equally easy of apprehension, nor 
are all Christians equally mature. In religion, as in other 
departments of life, external authority has its legitimate 
place as an educational agency. As the child receives on 
trust what his parents tell him till the time comes when 
he is able to test it for himself, so the individual Christian 
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may well receive the testimony of the church with rever- 
ence and submission, knowing that it is the outcome of the 
experience of men w^hose piety and insight were greater 
than his own. It is not the principle of external authorit}^ 
as such to which the Protestant objects in Catholicism, 
but its exaltation from a means to an end. If the con- 
flict arise between individual conviction and church teach- 
ing, to which we have already referred, the duty of the 
Protestant is to follow his conscience, even if it take him 
out of the church. 

The two theories which we have thus contrasted corre- 
spond to two permanent tendencies in human nature. 
The Catholic is the conservative tendency, reverent of the 
past, tenacious of its traditions, distrustful of the indi- 
yidual. The Protestant is the liberal tendency, living in 
the present, intent upon progress, full of faith in the indi- 
vidual man. The day is past when it is possible for a 
Protestant to think of Catholicism as wholly evil. It has 
done and is still doing a necessary work in bringing in the 
kingdom of God. Without its tenacious hold upon the 
past much precious truth might have been lost ; without 
its strong grasp upon the present much energy now 
directed to useful ends might be dissipated. The weak- 
ness of Catholicism lies in its exclusiveness ; in its denial 
of the legitimacy of the Protestant principle within its own 
sphere. Protestantism has not always been free from this 
exclusiveness, but it has had less excuse for it. The liberal, 
if he be a true liberal, will be the first to recognize the 
rights of conservatism. The way to meet the Catholic 
claim is not to denounce it, but to understand it. This 
will be our aim in the chapters that follow. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE TASK OF MODEKIST THEOLOGY 
1. The Problem. 

All theology has for its aim the exjjosition and defense 
of the distinctive Christian doctrines. But in Protestant- 
ism this work is especially important because of the intimate 
connection which it assumes between doctrine and life. 
As the statement of the convictions which each Christian 
may win for himself from a study of the Bible, and which 
each should verify for himself in his own experience, 
theology becomes the common concern of all Christians. 
In contrast to the technical disquisitions of the schoolmen, 
Protestant theology began as the statement, in orderly and 
consistent terms, of the faith involved in the simplest 
Christian experience. 

This fact explains two characteristics of early Protestant 
theology, — its Biblical and its practical character. The 
first dogmatic treatise of Protestantism (Melanchthon's Loci 
of 1521) was a brief handbook, designed to help men to a 
better understanding of the Bible by pointing out the 
fundamental truths {Loci) in which its message centres, 
and which each ought to be able by patient study to find 
for himself. Abstract and difficult questions were inten- 
tionally avoided, and those truths only were included which 
were believed to admit of experimental verification. It is 
true that Melanchthon recognized other Biblical doctrines, 
such as the Trinity, the two natures of Christ, etc., which 
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were incapable of such experimental verification ; but these 
he omitted from his book as likely to confuse the un- 
learned, and to lead to unprofitable discussion. In later 
editions he included them in order to show the attitude of 
Protestantism to the teaching of the older church, and 
to defend its adherents from the charge of radicalism. 
But in the later, as in the earher editions, the practical 
interest is still prominent, and in his discussion of the 
more abstract and specula.tive doctrines Melanchthon is 
careful, as far as possible, to show the bearing of the 
nnseen reality which is the object of faith upon the indi- 
vidual experience. This desire to relate doctrine and life 
is characteristic of all the Reformers. 

Unfortunately this connection has not always been 
observed by their successors. With the doctrines of 
Catholicism, Protestant theologians too often took over 
its spirit and point of view. In theory still holding to a 
theology which should be at once Biblical and practical, 
Protestantism in its turn built up an orthodoxy whose 
contents were removed from any experimental test, and 
enforced acceptance of its teachings on grounds as external 
as those of Catholicism itself. So the original ideal of 
Protestantism, in which the bond of Christian union was 
the common redemptive experience produced by the Gos- 
pel, gave way to a confessionalism in which the creed took 
the place of the Bible, and the distinction between the 
technical points of philosophical theology and the funda- 
mental convictions which are the spring of all Christian 
life was overlooked or denied. 

Three causes have led to the breaking down of this 
traditional theology. The first is a better Biblical scholar- 
ship, which has shown the difference between the teaching 
of the Bible and the creeds for which its authority is 
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claimed, and at the same time brought out the variety 
in the purpose and point of view of the various Biblical 
writers. The second is a revived religious life, which has 
emphasized anew the experimental basis of religion, and 
insisted that all the doctrines of Christianity be brought 
to a practical test. The third is a new philosophy, which 
has brought out the subjective elements which enter into 
cognition, and thrown discredit upon all attempts to gain 
knowledge of truth by a speculation which cannot be 
brought to the test of experience. Each of these causes 
has contributed its share to the revival of the original 
Protestant ideal of a theology which shall be at every 
point in close touch with life. It is the aim of modern 
Protestant theology, in all its forms, to set forth the 
objects of Christian faith in their distinctive character as 
modern scholarship has enabled us to see them ; to show 
their experimental basis and tlieir practical bearing; and 
so to commend them to all men as the truth they need. 

While agreeing in the general ideal above described, 
theologians differ in their view of the method by which 
it may best be realized. Some, recognizing in the Bible 
at once the source and the test of Christian truth, are 
content to press back of the corruptions of the later eccle- 
siastical development to the historic revelation in which 
Christianity had its rise. Others emphasize the experi- 
mental basis of doctrine, and regard the task of theology 
as achieved when it has unfolded the contents of the 
present Christian consciousness. Still others, more philo- 
sophic in interest, seek to find, under the forms which 
history and experience present, the eternal principles of 
universal vahdity by which the claim of Christianity to 
final authority may be successfully defended. These 
methods, which we may call respectively the historical, the 
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psychological and the speculative, are not necessarily 
exclusive. The ideal theology will recognize the right of 
each within its own sphere. It will turn back to the 
Bible to find what is distinctive of Christianit}^ as a historic 
religion, and test the later ecclesiastical development by 
the Christ whom it reveals. It will set forth the convic- 
tions to which this study leads in the practical connection 
in which they are presented in the personal religious life, 
as saving truths to be verified in experience. Finally, it 
will seek to commend them to all men as the truth ; partly 
by showing the function of the religious experience in life 
as a whole ; partly by pointing out the unique answer of 
Christianity to the needs and longings to which this 
experience gives expression. 

The bearing of the principles thus indicated upon theo- 
logical method may be illustrated in the case of the central 
doctrine of the Christian system, — that of Christ. 

2, The Christ ological Principle and its Implications} 

As the religion of divine sonship and of human brother- 
hood, divinely appointed for the redemption of mankind, 
Christianity is heir of all that is good and true in the 
past. The themes of which it treats are the same that 
have been the subject of theology in all ages, — God, the 
world, man, sin, salvation, the religious life. But that 
Avhich is distinctive in its teachincf is the new liofht which 
it brings to them from the person and work of Christ. 
Hence it must be our aim, both in our treatment of indi- 
vidual doctrines and in the system as a whole, to show 
the bearing of this new light on the older religious truths. 
In other words, our method must be Christological. 

1 Tlie subject is more fully discussed iu my essay, Christ the Vittdizing 
Principle of Modern Theolo(ji/, New York, 1898, 
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But acceptance of the Christological principle mthout 
.closer definition carries us but a little way; for Christ 
may be variously conceived. All the differences of view- 
point already discussed come to a head in men's thought 
of him. While some think of him primarily as the incar- 
nate Logos, image and expression of the transcendent God, 
others see in him simply the ideal man, and regard any 
doctrine of metaphysical deity as involving logical contra- 
dictions destructive of his humanity. Still others seek to 
avoid the dilemma thus presented between a human and a 
divine Christ, by emphasizing the moral kinship between 
God and man which makes possible a divine indwelling in 
humanity, and the self-expression of God witliin the limits 
of a human life. 

Where the first point of view obtains and Christ is 
thought of primarily as the divide Logos, there is danger 
that the distinctive features of Christianity as a historic 
religion may be lost. If the human life of Christ be but 
a form of the manifestation of the unchanging God, in 
which, for a brief time and for a special purpose, he has 
veiled his majesty and hidden his true nature, and if the 
distinguishing marks of the Christ are to be found in the 
supernatural attributes which separate him from man 
rather than in the ethical attributes which unite them, then 
the moral qualities revealed in his earthly life cannot be 
made the supreme criterion of Christianity, The Logos 
who has spoken once through the man Jesus may speak 
again by the mouth of his church, and the arguments 
which have been used to commend the fi]-st message may be 
employed with equal success to enforce the second. Even 
where the authority of the church is rejected, and revela- 
tion confined to the Bible, concentration of thought upon 
the divine Christ to the exclusion of the human has often 
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led to so great an emphasis upon the transcendent and 
mysterious elements in Christian doctrine and life as to 
cause men to overlook the plain test afforded by Jesus' 
own teaching and example. So Christianity has been trans- 
formed into philosophic speculation or mystic ecstasy, and 
the qualities in Avhich its distinctive character as a historic 
religion consists have fallen into the background. 

On the other hand, when Christ is conceived simply as a 
man among men, we are confronted with the problem how 
to account for the place which his person has held in the 
Christian experience. Important as is the recovery of the 
human Jesus for the understanding of historic Christianity, 
it is equally true that to fail to see the divine significance 
of his person is to cut the spring of Christian faith, if the 
testimony of Christians themselves sheds any light upon 
its nature. The genius of Christianity as a historic religion 
consists in the fact that it sees in the human Jesus the 
revelation of the unseen God, and uses his life, teaching 
and example as a key to the understanding of the divine 
Father from whom he came. 

The solution of the difficulty has been already antici- 
pated. If we are right in our assumption that it is 
through the practical needs of the ethical and religious 
nature that we gain our insight into the highest truth, 
there is nothing unreasonable in the Christian faith in a 
Christ who is at once human and divine. It is through the 
experiences of love, holiness and sacrifice which become 
ours through contact witli the ideal human life that we 
learn what the character of God is like, and so enter into 
relations with the ultimate reality. Such a life Christianity 
possesses in Jesus, and in him presents us not only with 
the highest ideal for man, but with the supreme revelation 
of God. 
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By the Christological principle, then, we mean the effort 
to trace in the ever-expanding revehition of God in 
humanity the vitalizing and transforming influence of the 
historic Jesus, that from our study we may gain new 
insight into the character and purpose of the God from 
whom he came, and so be able better to understand the 
meaning of the world in which we live and the end to 
which we are called. It is the method which arrives at 
God through Jesus, and uses the knowledge so gained as 
the final principle for the interpretation of life. 

Such a method makes possible a sjmipathetic use of the 
older doctrines which Protestantism shares with Catholi- 
cism. We do not regard the interpretation of Jesus 
from the Godward side, as it meets us in the doctrines of 
the Trinity and of Christology, as mistaken or misguided ; 
though we recognize that it was often one-sided, and in 
many of its historic statements inadequate. We see in it 
the natural expression of Christian faith, witnessing, in the 
forms appropriate to the time, to the new life and light 
which it had found in Jesus. We, too, find light and life 
in the same Jesus, and regard it as the chief task of 
modern theology to give its answer, in the terms natural 
to our modern world, to the old question with which 
Christian theology began, — how God could be in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself. 

Acceptance of the Christological principle as thus 
defined is consistent with a wide variety of theological 
treatment. It is not necessary to begin with Christ in 
order to make him the controlling principle of the system. 
It is possible, with the older and some later theologians, 
to follow the so-called Trinitarian method, which groups 
its materials about the headings of the ancient creed, 
treating first of God the Father, then of Jesus Christ, and 
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finally, of the work of the Spirit in the individual and the 
church. Or we may follow the synthetic method, charac- 
teristic of Calvinism, which begins with God as the source 
of all things, and then unfolds the system synthetically 
(i. e. by adding one new topic after another) through the 
decree, creation, providence, man, sin, Christ, etc., to the 
final issue. Or we may prefer to reverse the order and 
adopt the analytic method followed by Calixtus (1586- 
1656), and often employed by Lutheran theologians, in 
which we begin with the final issue of religion (blessedness, 
redemption, the kingdom of God) and reason back thence 
analytically {i. e. from effect to cause) to its source. Or 
finally, with Schleiermacher, we may make the Christian 
experience our point of departure, and gain our matter 
both as to past and future by a psychological analysis of 
the present consciousness of man. The order is not 
material, provided the point of view be correct and the 
treatment adequate. 

In the present outline we shall find it most convenient 
to follow the common order, and to treat successively of 
the Christian idea of God, of the Christian view of the 
world, of man and his sin, of Christ and his salvation, 
and of the Christian life. This will give the following 
divisions : 

1. The Christian idea of God. 

2. The Christian view of the world. 

3. Of man and his sin. 

4. Of salvation through Christ. 

5. Of the Christian life. 



PART II 

THE CHRISTIAN IDP:A OF GOD 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ORIGIN AND RELATIONS OF THE CHRISTIAN IDEA 

OF GOD 

1. Of the Origin and Relations of the Chri>ifian Idea of God, 

The word " God " has a different meaning in religion 
and in philosophy. In philosophy it is used as a synonj^m 
for the Absolute, and denotes the ultimate reality in the 
universe, however that reality may be conceived. To re- 
ligion it expresses the unseen being or beings upon whom 
man believes himself dependent, to whom he offers worship, 
and from whom be invokes help. Hence in religion the 
word has a personal and practical connotation which is often 
absent in philosophy. Yet as man's thought grows more 
mature, and his experience enlarges, the two meanings 
tend to be identified, and the God who is worshipped in 
religion is seen to be the same as the ultimate reality of 
which philosophy is in search. 

This identification — which may be studied in many 
different religions — is not arbitrary, but is the result of 
the unity of life, which combines the philosophic and the 
religious interest in the same person. With wider experi- 
ence and deeper insight, the religious man comes to see 
that, unless his God be master of the world, the practical 
needs for which he seeks satisfaction in religion cannot 
be adequately met; while, on the other hand, the philoso- 
pher, seeking an explanation of the universe as a whole, 
finds it necessary to posit in the ultimate reality qualities 
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which will account for the facts of the ethical and religious, 
as well as of the physical, life. Thus, while the religious 
interest constrains man to think of the personal God as 
absolute, philosophic motives lead him to attribute person- 
ality to the ultimate reality. The combination is charac- 
teristic in high degree of Christianity. The Christian 
God is at once personal and absolute, and the history of 
Christian theology is in large part the history of the effort 
to unite these two aspects of the thought of God in a 
consistent conception. 

But there is a third element which must be noted in 
the Christian view of God, — namely, the conviction that 
the ultimate personality, after whom philosophy seeks 
and whom religion worships, has so revealed himself in 
the man Jesus that through his person and work we 
gain an insight, otherwise impossible, into the character 
and purpose of God. This conviction, which has found 
theological expression in the doctrines of the incarna- 
tion and the Trinity, is fundamental for the Christian 
view of God, and gives it its distinctive character in 
contrast to other forms of theism {e. g. Judaism and 
Mohammedanism). 

Thus the Cliristian idea unites in itself three main 
elements. The first is personality, the second is absolute- 
ness, the third is the possession by the absolute personality 
of the character and purpose revealed in Christ. Each of 
these has its own independent origin and history. Belief 
in a personal God is the inheritance of Christianity from 
Israel. The identification of this God with the ultimate 
of philosophy, while foreshadowed in the prophetic writ- 
ings, is, in its fulness, the result of contact with Greek 
thought. The belief that the character and purpose of 
God are Christlike is the direct result of God's revela- 
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tion in Jesus. The first two ideas are common to Chris- 
tianity and other forms of thought ; the last is peculiar to 
itself. All three are necessary to the complete Christian 
conception. 

2. Elements inherited from Israel, 

Christianity takes over from Israel its faith in a personal 
God, who is the creator and sustainer of the universe, and 
who orders all its affairs in wisdom, holiness and love. 
This faith, clearl}^ expressed by the great prophets of the 
eighth and following centuries, has its roots in the earlier 
belief in Jehovah, the covenant God of Israel, who chose 
the Hebrew people from among the nations to be his own 
peculiar people, and the instrument of his world-wide 
salvation. In the course of the history we can trace a 
development along several different lines. The first is 
connected with a clearer recognition of the divine unity ; 
the second is marked by a more spiritual view of Jehovah's 
purpose ; the third manifests itself in the increasing impor- 
tance attached to his relation to individuals. In the first, 
— which in the later J udaism is associated with a growing 
emphasis upon the transcendence of God — we have the 
point of contact Avith contemporary Greek philosophy. 
The second and third form the direct preparation for the 
revelation of Christ. Jesus recognized in Jehovah, God of 
Israel, the heavenly Father whom he knew, and found 
in the Scriptures of the Old Testament the revelation of 
the same wise, holy and loving character and purpose 
which he came to reveal. 

The points of similarity between the Hebrew and the 
Christian conception may be observed both in the view of 
God's character and of his relation to man. In the Old 
Testament we see the same combination of holiness and 
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love which is characteristic of the Christian view. While 
too pure to behold iniquity, and too righteous to leave 
unrepented sin unpunished, Jehovah is yet merciful and 
gracious, full of loving-kindness and compassion. His 
love surpasses human desert, and his faithfulness endures 
in spite of disobedience and sin. When Christians have 
sought words adequate to describe the greatness of God's 
love in Christ, they have turned instinctively to the pages 
of prophet and psalmist. There Jehovah's love for Israel 
is compared to that of shepherd for sheep, of husband for 
wife, of father for child, of mother for son. What human 
language can express concerning the love of God for man 
we find already uttered in the Old Testament. 

In like manner, we find in the Hebrew conception of 
God the same combination of the ideas of the world gov- 
ernor and of the father of individuals which is so prom- 
inent in Christianity. With the idea of the kingdom of 
God as the goal of history, Christianity has also inherited 
from Israel that of the God who looks upon the heart, and 
who makes his abode with the man of humble and contrite 
spirit. Thus both the doctrine of the love of God and of 
his universal fatherhood are more deeply rooted in the Old 
Testament than it has sometimes been the habit of Chris- 
tian theologians to recognize. 

Yet, on the other hand, it is true that these profound 
and spiritual truths are associated in the Hebrew thought 
of God with national and legal limitations, from whicli 
Christian thought has freed itself. In the Old Testament 
the love of God seems often concentrated upon Israel to 
the exclusion of other peoples less favored. The relation 
of the individual to Jehovah is hedged about with legal 
restrictions which hide its spiritual nature. Often an 
exaggerated reverence so far separates Jehovah from the 
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world that his character is obscured and his redemptive 
activity Hmited. This was notably the case in the theology 
of the later Judaism. In contrast to its distant God, 
known primarily as lawgiver and judge, and reserving his 
supernatural salvation as a reward for the righteous, 
Jesus' teaching concerning the heavenly Father who cares 
for the flowers and the birds, who receives the outcast and 
forgives the prodigal, and with Avhom the only condition 
of acceptance is a penitent and childlike spirit, came as 
a revolutionary Gospel. 

3. JElementB inherited from Greece. 

The contribution of Greece to the Christian conception 
of God is the identification of the deity of religion with 
the Absolute of philosophy. By the Absolute we mean 
the ultimate reaUty which lies back of phenomena and 
which binds the various elements in experience into a 
unity. In Greek thought — both in its Platonic and 
Aristotelian forms — this reality was often conceived in 
an abstract and transcendent way. This is especially true 
of the later development which culminated in Neo-Plato- 
nism. Here God is thought of as standing over against 
the universe, acting upon it through intermediate beings 
like the Logos, but himself without part in its finite and 
imperfect life. This abstract conception of God is foreign 
to the genius of Christianity, and historically has been the 
source of many errors. Yet, on the other hand, by its 
emphasis upon the unity, the spirituality and the ration- 
ality of God, and the inherent unreasonableness of polythe- 
ism and idolatry, Greek philosoph}^ served as a direct 
preparation for the Christian view ; and, in the later history, 
furnished the forms through which it gained access to the 
world of educated men. 
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Some theologians, notably Ritscbl, in their reaction 
against the abstract conception above referred to, have 
maintained that the idea of the philosophical Absolute 
should be banished altogether from Christian theology. 
This contention gains its plausibility from a narrow 
definition of the term, which obscures its positive signifi- 
cance and overlooks the religious motive which justifies 
its use in theology. This motive has been well expressed 
by Kaftan when he says ^ that by the term " Absolute " we 
denote " not what God is, but the place which the knowl- 
edge of God holds in our spiritual life/' In other words, 
we assert of God that he is the ultimate reality of the uni- 
verse, " the final goal of our aspiration, and the power which 
we recognize as everywhere supreme." ^ What the nature 
of the God may be to whom we thus attribute supreme 
authority, the term does not tell us. That we must learn 
from concrete experience, and especially from his historic 
revelation in Christ. But this knowledge once gained, we 
assert of the Christian God that he fills the same place in 
the universe which is assigned by the philosopher to what- 
ever conception he may hold to be ultimate. What the 
materialist attributes to matter, the idealist to spirit, the 
pessimist to blind force or unconscious will, the agnostic 
to an unknowable somewhat incapable of closer definition, 
we affirm of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The difficulty with the early Christian theologians was 
that they did not always make Kaftan's distinction. With 
the general religious truth for which the idea of the 
Absolute stands, they took over the specific content which 
it had assumed in the contemporary philosophy. They 
asserted of the Christian God not only that he was the 
ultimate reality, but that he was such an abstract and 

1 Dogmatik, p. 161. 2 /^/^^ f^^g translation. 
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transcendent being as the later Greek philosophy conceived 
to be ultimate. Thus, instead of using the revelation of 
Christ to give content to the idea of the Absolute, they 
allowed a particular a priori conception of the Absolute 
to empty of content God's revelation in Christ. Under 
the historic conditions the process was entirely natural, 
and the evils which were the result, however regrettable, 
were perhaps inevitable. The philosophy of which the 
early Christian theologians made use was the common 
property of the educated world of the time, and that they 
turned to it for help in their effort to give a scientific 
expression to Christian faith was not a mark of retrogres- 
sion, but of progress. The true remedy for the mistakes 
into which they fell lies not in banishing the idea of the 
Absolute from theolog}'', thus renouncing the hope of a 
consistent Weltanschauung^ but in so defining it as to show 
its religious significance and its true relation to the 
positive content of Christian faith. 

4. Elements distinctively Christian. 

The distinctive feature in the Christian conception of 
God is the conviction that the character and purpose 
of God are Christlike. This had its origin in the impres- 
sion made upon the disciples by contact with Jesus. He 
declared himself the son of the heavenly Father, and lived 
in consciousness of daily communion with him. Hence 
the attributes which, in common with the Old Testa- 
ment saints, he ascribed to God, received new meaning 
in the light of his own character and life. The disciples 
saw God revealed in Christ, and the conviction gave 
definiteness and certainty to their thought of God. In 
Jesus the far-off God had drawn near. He that had seen 
him had seen the Father, 
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So we find the disciples taking Christ up into their 
thought of God ; using his life and death to illustrate 
the character and to interpret the plan of God; finding 
in God the same capacity for self-sacrifice which they had 
learned to know in Jesus ; seeing in the cross, which to the 
thought of the time, both Jewish and Greek, seemed 
the culmination of ail that was most undivine, the supreme 
illustration of God's love. 

This definiteness has been at once the strength and the 
weakness of the Christian idea of God. It has been 
the point Avhich opponents have been the first to attack. 
To many, in all ages, the thought of a God who can sym- 
pathize with men, who can even suffer on their behalf, has 
seemed unworthy, even incredible. When Celsus objected 
to the thought of a god who was crucified, he became the 
father of a long line of successors. 

Yet, on the other hand, this concreteness has also been 
the strength of Christianity. No motive has drawn men 
with a more constiuining power than the cross of Christ 
when regarded as the expression of God's love. If we ask 
what historically has given the Christian idea of God its 
distinctive character, we find that it is the note of divine 
self-sacrifice supremely illustrated on Calvary. 

Thus it is not in any new teaching that we are to seek 
the distinctive Christian contribution to the thought of 
God, but in a living illustration of what the old teaching 
really meant. In Jesus we see one Avho lived in such 
constant consciousness of the divine love and care ; who 
knew himself to be so at one with God in will and pur- 
pose, that men could find in him the revelation in human 
form of the unseen Father of whom he spoke. 

In this conviction, gained less from expUcit teaching 
than from the impression produced by contact with Jesus, 
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and the effects which faith in him has wrought in human 
hfe, we have the experimental basis of the doctrines of the 
incarnation and the Trinity. The form in which these 
doctrines have come down to us was determined by the 
intellectual conditions of the time, and by the play of 
motives to which we have already alluded. Of both we 
may say that in their ecclesiastical form thc}^ represent the 
effort to relate the living content of the Christian idea 
of God to the philosophical conceptions which were current 
in the thought of cultivated men. What these were, and 
what was their effect upon Christian theology, we have 
now to consider. 

5. The Conception of God in Dogmatic Theology, 

With the rise of the Catholic church, involving as it did 
a close union with the intellectual and social forces of the 
Greek and Roman world, we find a disposition to magnify 
the abstract and transcendent elements in the idea of God. 
The personal and intimate features, so prominent in the 
teaching of Jesus and his disciples, fall into the back- 
ground, and their place is taken by other ideas derived 
from contemporary thought. Three such conceptions may 
be distinguishedj each of which has played a great rule in 
Christian theology. The first is that of substance, the 
second that of will, the third that of law. 

In the Greek theology the definition of God was ob- 
tained largely by a process of negation.^ God's nature 

1 It is no doubt true that, side by side with this negative tendency, we find 
another stream of thought in the Greek theology. Where the rational 
nature of God is made prominent, positive arguments are given place in the 
determination of his being. Thus by the method of causation, inferences 
are drawn from the nature of the created universe to the character of the 
creative spirit who formed it, and by the method of eminence, a passage is 
made from the excellencies of the human spirit to the greater perfection 
of their unseen prototype. Both methods, the positive and the negative, pass 
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was found by thinking away all finite limitations and then 
affirming of the abstraction which remained all possible 
perfections. God was conceived as the one spiritual sub- 
stance — far above human reach or comprehension — 
infinite, eternal, unchangeable, incomprehensible. Those 
attributes were thought most characteristically divine 
which most sharply expressed the contrast between God 
and man; and the Biblical terms like love, pity, patience, 
etc., which express the kinship between God and man, 
were emptied of their natural meaning. The centre of 
interest was shifted from the historic Jesus to the eternal 
Word consubstantial with the Father. Under the influ- 
ence of such ideas, incarnation, involving as it did the 
union in one person of two contradictory sets of attributes, 
became a stupendous mystery, and the Trinity, instead of 
summing up the Christian conception of God's historic 
revelation, became the field of unprofitable speculations as 
to the nature of God in himself. In a word, the Christ 
in God was put into the background. 

From the Greek theologians this conception passed 
through Augustine to the Latins. It is found in the 
theology of Roman Catholicism,and through the schoolmen 
has entered into our Protestant theological tradition. It 
has left its traces in the second article of the Westminster 
chapter on God. 

Scarcely less important than the idea of God as absolute 
substance is that which represents him as arbitrary will. 
This view differs from the preceding in that it takes its 
departure from personality, but it finds the essence of per- 
sonality in the power of unrestricted choice. God is 

over to the later theology as an iuheritance from the Greeks, and the problem 
of their reconciliation has been iu every age a favorite puzzle for speculative 
theologians. 
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conceived as a sovereign who is bonnd by no law but his 
own good pleasure, and whose conduct, therefore, cannot be 
judged by any human standard. It follows that attacks 
upon divine revelation based upon reason and conscience 
are without effect. 

Tn extreme form this view meets us in the Scotist theol- 
ogy of the Middle Ages, which found in it a convenient 
means by which to defend the authority of the church. 
The same idea lies at the root of the Socinian theology. 
It reappears in more moderate form in Arminianism, and 
furnishes the theoretical basis for the governmental theory 
of the atonement. In recent times Dean Mansei has 
reasserted it in liis Bampton lectures on the Limits of 
Religious Thouglit. 

In early Protestant theology we find still a third concep- 
tion. The Reformers conceived God as the embodiment 
of the moral law, bound by his own nature to punish sin, 
and to uphold the eternal principles of righteousness and 
justice. In place of the arbitrary will Avhich could remit 
penalty at its mere good pleasure, they put an immutable 
law which required a punishment commensurate with guilt. 
Hence the question how God could forgive sin became 
central in their theology, and the atonement the funda- 
mental Christian doctrine. 

Yet side by side with the emphasis on immutable law 
the old conception of sovereignty as unrestricted choice 
lived on. The reconciliation of the two is brought about 
in Calvinism by a distinction between the nature and the 
will of God. Nature is the sphere of necessity, will of 
freedom. The one we may know; of the other we can 
never be certain. Such attributes as omnipotence, holi- 
ness, justice, belong to the nature of God. The love and 
the mercy of God, on the other hand, are matters of will. 
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Just God must be, but he may or may not be merciful as 
he chooses. Thus a dualism is introduced into the being 
of God, and in the interest of liis freedom, his redemptive 
love is robbed of its inner constraint. Those acts of God 
which are most Christlike become most arbitrary. ^ 

We may illustrate this arbitrariness in connection with 
the Calvinistic doctrine of grace. " Grace " is a word which 
is used in the New Testament to denote the freeness of the 
divine love. It expresses the exceeding greatness and 
richness of that love above all human power to earn or to 
deserve.^ The Prayer-book well expresses the idea in the 
communion office, " We are not worthy so much as to 
gather up the crumbs under thy table, but thou art the same 
Lord, whose property it is always to have mercy." In Cal- 
vinism, on the other hand, grace becomes a synonym for 
arbitrary choice. Instead of expressing the supreme law 
of God's nature, it denotes a series of signal and surpris- 
ing exceptions to that law. The loss of the wicked is 
decreed '' for their sin," ^ but for the salvation of the 
righteous no reason can be given but the " secret counsel 
and good pleasure" of God's will.^ 

At the root of this difificulty hes an inadequate psy- 
chology, which distinguishes between nature and will as 

1 It is one of the merits of the later Calvinism, as represented by Edwards 
and his successors, that it makes a consistent, and more or less successful, 
effort to overcome this dualism. Edwards makes benevolence, or love of 
being, the controlling theological principle. But this is conceived in such a 
highly abstract way that God himself, as containing within himself the 
maximum amount of being, becomes the supreme object of his own selMove. 
This love demands the display of all the divine attrilnites, of justice as well 
as of mercy, of wrath as well as of love. Thus the Edwardean theology, as 
truly as that of Calvin, requires a double issue for the universe ; and in the 
later theologian, as in the earlier, the historic Christ is relegated to a 
subordinate place. 

2 Cf, Eph. ii, 8. 

3 West. Con/., c. Ill, 7. 

4 Ibid., 5. 
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though qualities could be assigned to the one independently 
of the other. The motive which leads to this distinction 
is a laudable one, namely, the desire to magnify the free- 
dom and the power of God. But the result is to obscure 
God's character, and to leave men uncertain of his purpose. 
In historic Calvinism, as truly as in both the older systems, 
the Christ in God is put into the background, and the full 
consequences of his revelation in Jesus are not drawn. 

Yet here, as so often, men's practice proves better than 
their theory. While the ideas which we have criticized 
hindered the best expression of Cliristian faith, they could 
not prevent it. Side by side with the abstract and nega- 
tive attributes derived from contemporary philosophy, we 
find Christian theologians in all ages trying to make place 
in their systems for the ethical and spiritual qualities 
which are central in Christian faith. What the logic of 
theology ruled out, a living piety supplied ; and in the 
thoughts of the devout the memory of the lowly Jesus 
and the experience of his redemptive love kejit alive that 
sense of God's fatherly forgiveness and grace which is 
characteristic of Christianity. What was lacking was 
a theoretical basis which made possible an adequate 
expression of this faith without doing violence to the prin- 
ciples which were current in the science of the day. Such 
a basis is supplied by modern philosophy. 

6. The Conception of God in Modern Theology, 
Under the influence of renewed study of the life of 
Christ, modern theology has brought into fresh prominence 
the ethical and spiritual qualities which were central in 
Jesus' thought of God. For the abstract Absolute of the 
earlier theology and the arbitrary will of the later, it sub- 
stitutes the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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and seeks to show that in his wise, holy and loving char- 
acter we have the ultimate reality which philosophy calls 
the Absolute. In this attempt it receives aid from two 
different quarters. Through a better understanding of the 
nature of the will, modern psychology makes it possible 
to overcome the supposed opposition between freedom 
and law ; while philosophy, through its renewed emphasis 
upon the immanence of God, opens a way for a conception 
of the Absolute which shall include the concrete features 
essential to Christian faith. 

So far as the first is concerned, we are coming to see 
that it is not will but character which is fundamental for 
our conception of personality. That man is most truly 
free whose will is most completely dominated by a consist- 
ent moral purpose, and whose acts — given a knowledge 
of that purpose — we can most certainly predict. Char- 
acter denotes to us such consistency of moral purpose ; and 
law, so far from being a limitation of freedom, is its most 
effective means of expression. If then we are to have 
a real revelation of God, it must go behind bis acts to the 
principles which determine them, and make known, not 
only the law of God, but the character which finds ex- 
pression through it. Such a revelation we believe Christ 
has given us, and, becavise of that faith, we dare, in all 
humility and reverence, to fill up the " mere good pleasure " 
of historic Calvinism with the inner constraint of redemp- 
tive love. 

No less significant is the help which modern philosophy 
gives theology through its better conception of the Abso- 
lute. Instead of conceiving the ultimate reality as the 
most abstract of all conceptions, we are coming to see that 
it must be the most concrete. We do not really explain 
the world by thinking away all that is most characteristic 
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and meaningful in experience and then baptizing the 
colorless residuum God; but rather by studying experi- 
ence, that we may discover amid the infinite variety which 
it contains what elements have greatest permanence and 
worth. Thus the conception of the Absolute becomes 
essentially teleological, denoting not simply the frame of 
thought, but the goal of progress ; and the qualities which 
Christian faith finds central in God become those which 
are most needed for an explanation of the actual facts of 
life. 

Thus, both in its conception of personality and of abso- 
luteness, modern thought is removing the difficulties which 
have stood in the way of an adequate scientific expression 
of Christian faith. It is showing that the contradiction 
which has often been thought to exist between these two 
aspects of the divine being rests upon a misapprehension 
which more careful defi.nition removes, and reinforcing the 
religious interest which makes Christ central in Christian 
faith with the philosophic insight that life is to be inter- 
preted by its highest forms, not by its lowest. So long as 
Christ holds the place that he does in the religious life of 
mankind, a Christocentric theology is not only practically 
legitimate, but scientifically correct. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE CONTENT OF THE CHRISTIAJST IDEA 

1. Concerning Method. 

The doctrine of God is usually treated in theology under 
the three heads of Being, Attributes and Trinity. Under 
the first, the nature of God is described as absolute Spirit. 
Under the second are enumerated the qualities which 
enter into the conception of God, such as omnipres- 
ence, infinity, mercy, justice, etc. The third treats of the 
divine hypostases^ or God's threefold mode of existence 
as Father, Son and Spirit, — this being the form in which 
the Christian conception of God finds expression in the 
creeds. 

It is safe to say that no part of theology is more unsat- 
isfactory to the student than this. In place of a clear and 
simple statement of the Christian idea of God, he finds 
himself plunged into a maze of philosophical and theolog- 
ical distinctions in which all unity and consistency are lost. 
Many of these are a direct inheritance from the scholastics 
of the Middle Ages, and have long lost all meaning and 
interest for modern thought. The nature of God is treated 
as if it were something apart from his attributes, and the 
Trinity stands apart from both, as a doctrine of revelation, 
added to what can be learned of God from human reason, 
on the authority of the Scripture alone. The unity which 
the Christological principle requires is here conspicuous by 
its absence. One searches in vain for any trace of Christ 
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in the sections on the being and the attributes. One is 
equally at a loss to find any foundation in God's nature for 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The one thing certain seems 
to be that the Christian doctrine of God is abstruse and 
difficult to understand. 

While it is easy historically to understand the cause 
of this state of things, it is important that it should not be 
needlessly perpetuated. It is desirable, therefore, to realize 
at the outset that the subject-matter with which the three 
sections deal is the same, the only difference being in 
point of view. In each we have to do with the Christian 
idea of God. Under the nature of God we set forth as 
clearly and concisely as we can what is the distinctively 
Christian view of God. In other words, we give the 
Christian definition of God. Under the attributes we 
unfold this definition in detail to see what it involves. 
Under the Trinity we study the historic statements which 
have resulted from the effort to interpret God's revelation 
through Christ and the Holy Spirit in the light of the 
philosophical conceptions current at the time. If we are 
correct in our method, all that the later sections contain 
will be found included in germ in the preliminary definition. 

In the present chapter the first two only of these topics 
will concern us. We shall consider what is commonly 
included in theology in the sections on the being and 
attributes of God, leaving the Trinity for later discussion. 
The reason for this is that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
involving as it does the use of technical terms whose 
meaning has become unfamiliar to us to-day, requires for its 
intelligent discussion a fulness of treatment out of pro- 
portion to that accorded other aspects of our doctrine. It 
is indeed, as its position in the old creeds makes clear, the 
comprehensive Christian doctrine, — summing up the entire 

7 
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content of Christian faith ; and its treatment, as a sub- 
section under the doctrine of God, gives a wholly inade- 
quate idea of its real significance and place in the Christian 
system. It will be enough if in our present discussion 
we can show its experimental basis, and indicate what are 
the elements in the idea of God of which it is the fuller 
expression. 

A similar line of reasoning has led some theologians 
{e. g. Schleiermacher, Schweizer, Reischle) to separate 
their treatment of the attributes from that of the being 
of God. They argue that since the attributes express in 
large part the relation between God and the creature, they 
can be adequately treated only in connection with the 
Christian view of the world and of man. Thus Schleier- 
macher divides the attributes into three groups, — those 
which express the relation of God to the world in general, 
those which express his relation to sin, and those which 
express his redemptive activity, — and treats them at differ- 
ent places in his system, in connection with the corre- 
sponding doctrines of the world, of man's sin, and of 
Christ's salvation. The difficulty with this method is that 
it separates things which belong together in Christian 
thought, and fails to give that clear and comprehensive 
statement of the idea of God which it is the highest 
function of theology to furnish. For this reason it is 
better to follow the more common method in spite of its 
difficulties. 

2. The Christian Definition of God, 

God is *'the personal Spirit, perfectly good," ^ who 
creates, sustains and orders the universe according to 
the wise, holy and loving character and purpose re- 

^ Clarke, op. cit., p. 66. 
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vealed in Jesus Christ; and who, through his Spirit, 
indwelling in man, is ever at work in the world, calling 
men out of their sin and misery into the kingdom of God, 
and, by his redemptive grace, transforming individuals 
and society into the likeness of Christ. The name which 
best expresses his character, and which, since Christ, has 
become the characteristic Christian name for God, is 
Father. 

Analyzing this definition, it is found to contain the three 
elements which we have seen to be fundamental in the 
Christian idea of God. (1) It includes personality, and 
that in the highest ethical form. God is the personal 
Spirit, perfectly good. (2) It includes absoluteness. God 
is the one who creates, sustains and orders the universe, — • 
the supreme reality on whom all things depend. (3) It 
defines both God's character and his relation to the world 
in terms of the revelation of Christ. God creates, sustains 
and orders the universe according to the wise, holy and 
loving character and purpose revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Of the three, it is the last which gives our definition 
its Christian character. Neither absoluteness nor person- 
ality is a distinctly Christian conception. Greek and 
Hindu believe in the first ; the Jew and the Mohammedan 
accept the second. It is only when we reach Christ that 
we gain a principle of differentiation. Here we learn how 
the Christian conceives of the ultimate reality, and what is 
his view of the character of the personal God. 

This definition further expresses the Christian view 
of the relation between God and man. It takes up into 
its thought of God the effects which his Spirit has pro- 
duced and is still producing in human life. It regards 
the concrete features which have proved so great a stum- 
bling-block in the older theology as necessary elements 
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in an adequate conception of God. To Christian faith it 
belongs to the nature of God to impart himself in self- 
sacrificing love. The historic Christ and the present 
Spirit belong with the Father in the Christian thought of 
God, and the attempt to divorce the doctrine of the Trinity 
from its roots in experience, and to conceive God in terms 
of self-centred blessedness is the mark of a mistaken 
reverence. 

The name which most concisely sums up the Christian 
conception of God is Father. In the divine Fatherhood 
Christian faith finds included the power and authority for 
which absoluteness stands, the kinship which is involved 
in personality, and the holy and loving character which 
Christ has revealed. This conception, gained from per- 
sonal experience of God's redemptive love in Christ, 
Christian faith carries over to mankind at large, and 
regards Fatherhood, as we have come to know it through 
Christ, as expressing the true relation between God and 
his human children everywhere. 

3. Of the Divine Attributes, 

The content of the Christian idea of God is set forth 
in detail in the doctrine of the attributes. By an attribute 
is meant " any conception which is necessary to the explicit 
idea of God ; any distinctive conception which cannot be 
resolved into any other." ^ The attributes of God are the 
different elements which together make up the Christian 
thought of God, and the function of the doctrine is to 
define these elements more fully, and to unfold in detail 
the significance of the idea of God, which our preliminary 
definition has concisely expressed. 

Some theologians define the term "attributes" more 

^ H. B. Smith, Sijstematic Theology, p. 12. 
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narrowly, distinguishing them as " those qualities which 
express a specific relation of God, but are not necessarily 
present in every Christian thought of God," from the 
''general properties of being" (^Wesensjorddikate^ which 
are always present when we think of God.^ There is a 
certain justification for this distinction in the fact that 
some qualities are more fundamental in our thought of 
God than others, but in practice it is difficult to carry 
through without artificiality. The danger is always pres- 
ent of regarding the most abstract and least distinctive 
elements as belonging to God's nature, while we leave the 
specifically Christian qualities to be added in the attributes. 
Thus Kaftan treats spiritual personality as a property of 
being, while he regards holiness and goodness as attributes;^ 
and Clarke distinguishes love as an attribute from the 
affectional nature which belongs to God's being. ^ It is 
simpler, as well as more in accord with the usage of mod- 
ern psychology, to regard the word " attribute " as a compre- 
hensive term, including everything which can be affirmed 
about God but the bare fact of his existence, and to see in 
the doctrine a complete statement of all that is essential 
in the Christian idea of God. 

From this point of view the vexed questions, so often 
debated in theology, as to the derivation and the classifica- 
tion of the attributes admit of an easy solution. We gain 
our knowledge of the attributes by analyzing the idea of 
God which we have already won from his revelation in 
Christ ; and we arrange them in such a way as to bring 
the distinctive features of that idea to clearest expression. 
The analysis is necessary because of the great importance 

^ E. g. Kaftan, Dogmalik, p. 159. 

2 Op. d(.,pp. 159, 160. 

3 Outline, p. 76. 
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of the idea of God, and the danger of misconception in 
dealing with terms which have had so long and complicated 
a history. The arrangement is a matter of convenience, 
in which there is room for difference of opinion. Different 
theologians follow different methods, according to the 
elements which are most prominent in their conception 
of God. In general it may be said that the simpler and 
more natural the arrangement the better. 

The order here followed grows naturally out of the 
preceding discussion. It groups the attributes about the 
three ideas of personality, absoluteness and Christlike 
character which we have made central in our definition. 
There are certain attributes, such as spirituality, unity, 
life, which are derived from our thought of God as person. 
There are others, such as holiness and love (the so-called 
moral attributes), which express the character which we 
attribute to this person. There are still others, such as 
omnipotence, omnipresence, etc. (the so-called attributes 
of nature), growing out of the absoluteness of God, which 
express the fact that the personal God whose character 
we thus define stands to the universe in the relation of 
supreme cause or ground. We shall consider them in the 
order named. 

4. Attributes of Personality. 

The fundamental attributes which grow out of our 
thought of God as person are spirituality, life, unity. 
These are all present in the Hebrew idea of God, and come 
to Christianity as an inheritance from Israel. 

When we say that God is spirit, we express our faith 
that he is moral personality, having reason, conscience 
and freedom. His nature is not to be learned from the 
lower or physical side of man, which he shares Avith the 
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brutes, but from the higher qualities of man's spirit. 
Between man, considered as spirit, and God, there exists 
a kinship ; and hence, for all his majesty, he may be knoAvn 
and worshipped by those whom he has created in his own 
image. 

The word " spirit" has had an eventful history. Formerly 
it was used to exclude anthropomorphic ideas of God. It 
was the affirmation, against those who attributed body 
to God, of the fact that his true nature is to be learned 
from that which is unseen in man ; that it is reason, 
conscience, freedom, — in a word, the higher qualities of 
personality, Avhich reveal God. 

In our day, however, the word has very largely lost its 
concrete character. Instead of denoting the higher side 
of personality, it is used as a common term to include all 
that is not matter. As used in modern pantheistic sys- 
tems, it means distinctly less than personality. Hence, for 
ordinary purposes it is better to call God person than 
spirit. In theology, however, the word still has its uses. 
It denotes the absence of the limitations of finiteness, and 
hence contributes something to the idea of God which 
person lacks. In this sense it is used in John iv, 24, to 
teach the lesson that the worship of God is not limited 
to any time or place, but depends solely upon the attitude 
of the worshipper. Clarke uses the term ^^ personal spirit " 
as uniting both aspects of the Christian idea. 

When we speak of God as life, we express the sponta- 
neity and many-sidedness of the divine existence; the 
fact that there is in God the possibihty of change, of 
initiative ; that he is not bound in his activity to the results 
of the past. It is the negation of all that is dead and 
barren and monotonous and ineffective; the assertion 
of all that is fruitful and creative and inspiring. It is not 
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the denial of law, but the affirmation of the highest law, 
namely, the law of personality, which is the sphere of free- 
dom, and therefore of progress. A recent writer has well 
expressed the religious content of the doctrine in the 
phrase, '' The God of the future is greater than the God 
of the past/' 

This conception, so prominent in the Old Testament, 
of God as living and the source of life, is of far-reaching 
importance for religion. It brings within the sphere of the 
divine interest and control the world of growth and change 
under the conditions of which human life is lived. It con- 
ceives of God as having a real experience, in some true 
sense analogous to that of man; as working for ends which 
he conceives of value, and finding his interest and joy in 
their progressive realization in history. For the Greek 
ideal of the transcendent and self-centred God, it substi- 
tutes the Christian ideal of the self-imparting and self- 
revealing one. The bearing of this view on God^s 
absoluteness will concern us later. Here it is sufficient 
to say that in Christian thought it is not the character of 
God which changes, but his activity and his experience. 
The fulness of the divine life consists in the progressive 
outworking of a consistent purpose. 

Finally, when we say that God is one, we express the 
fact that this living spiritual God is the sole object of our 
worship and service. Hence all idolatry is excluded, 
whether it take the coarser form of the worship of sup- 
posed spirits or the more refined form of devotion to the 
world powers of selfishness, ambition, avarice or lust. 
The unity of God is fundamental in Christianity, as in 
Judaism. The doctrine of the Trinity itself, properly 
understood, is a confession of Christian faith in the unity 
of God. 
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The unity of God may be obtained in two ways, — by 
way of the divine absoluteness or by way of the divine 
personality. From our study of the universe we rise to 
the thought of a single principle; from our experience of 
God's personal dealings we gain the impression of a con- 
sistent character. Both are important, but only the second 
gives us the full Christian conception. The God whom 
we worship is one, because he is self-conscious and self- 
determining, binding together all things in the unity of a 
single consistent purpose. 

5. Attributes of Character, 

Since the character of God is a unity, it is not sufficient 
to learn the moral attributes from an induction of Scripture 
texts. Some principle of ari'angement must be found 
which will bring this unity to expression. Such a prin- 
ciple is naturally suggested by an analysis of self-con- 
sciousness. The moral life, as we know it, maybe regarded 
from three points of view, — from that of the intellect, of 
the emotions and of the will. The attributes which 
express these three sides of God's character are wisdom, 
love and holiness ; all of which are less special qualities in 
God than names for the whole of his character regarded 
from these three different aspects. 

It may be objected to tliis arrangement that it is anthro- 
pomorphic to attribute to God emotion as well as intellect 
and will. In the older theology this objection took form 
in the doctrine that God could not be the subject of desire. 
More recentl}^, it has been revived by Ritschl in his inter- 
pretation of love as an attribute of will without emotional 
content. While in place as a protest against a weak sen- 
timentality which overlooks the ethical quahty in God's 
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love, this interpretation cannot be defended in principle. 
With equal justice we might argue against attributing to 
God reason or will, both of which are known to us only- 
through human personality. If we accept the Christian 
principle that God can reveal himself through man, 
then all that goes to make up the highest life in 
man must make its contribution to our thought of God. 
With reason and conscience, we must attribute emotion 
also to God, and interpret love as desire as well as 
purpose. 

The true remedy for the danger against which Ritschl 
warns is to be found in the consistent application of the 
Ghristological principle to the doctrine of the moral 
attributes. This is the more necessary because in dealing 
with this subject we enter a field Avhich has been the scene 
of so much controversy, and deal with terms which have 
had so long and so varying a history. What men call 
holiness has varied from age to age, and the same is true 
of all the terms in which men have sought to describe 
God's character. Justice, righteousness, goodness, faith- 
fulness, anger, mercy, grace, — each sums up a long historic 
development, in which different ethical ideals have from 
time to time found expression, and which culminates in 
Christ. Here we are not concerned with the process, but 
with the result. We wish to know Avhat is the conception 
of the divine character which has come to us through the 
revelation of Christ. 

Thus, holiness to the Christian means the possession 
by God of the moral perfection which Jesus illustrated in 
his life. Positively, it expresses the fact that he ever wills 
for liimself and for all moral beings that which is morally 
right. Negatively, it expresses his separation from and 
opposition to sin. This negative meaning was originally 
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most prominent in the word ; ^ but with deeper insight into 
the ethical character of God it was seen that that by which 
God was separated from other beings was his moral perfec- 
tion, and the word came to have the positive meaning 
which our definition expresses. 

Holiness has sometimes been contrasted as the charac- 
teristic attribute of the God of the Old Testament with 
love as the distinctive attribute of the God of the New. 
The distinction cannot be maintained. The truth is that 
Christianity has transformed and enriched both ideas. 
Its conception of the holiness of God is as much more pro- 
found than that of Judaism as its view of God's love is 
wider and more intense. Here the example of Jesus is 
conclusive. With love for man, and desire to help all 
who were in need, he combined the most exacting ethical 
standard and the most uncompromising condemnation of 
sin. Thus he becomes a revelation of the holiness of 
God as well as of his love, and those who seek to exalt 
one of these attributes at the expense of the other must 
seek their support elsewhere than in his teachings. 

In God's dealings with men the divine holiness man- 
ifests itself as veracity and justice. 

By the ^-eracity or truthfulness of God we designate 
the manner in which he brings his holy character and 

1 The term " holiness " had originally a ceremonial rather than an ethical 
meaning. It denoted the difference which separated that which had been set 
apart for sacred or religious purposes from all that was secular and profane. 
Jehovah was a holy God, in the sense that he required of his worshippers the 
observance of certain rites and ceremonies without which he could not be 
properly approached. Israel was a holy people, because, and in so far as, its 
members observed this divinely appointed ritual. Cf . Ex. xxix, 1 , 29 ; xxx, 29 • 
1 Sam. xxl, 5. It is a striking proof of the extent to which tlie ethical has 
gained control in the Christian conception of God that the original meaning 
of the word should have been so largely forgotten, and the term " holiness " 
be understood to-day in Christian circles as a synonym of moral purity or 
righteousness. 
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purpose to expression in revelation. This is illustrated in 
Jesus' attitude to the men to whom he came as the revealer 
of God's truth. It was an attitude of mingled patience 
and sincerity, bearing with their inadequate ideas, as far 
as possible, but holding back no truth which was necessary 
for their moral good. 

By the righteousness or justice of God Ave designate the 
manner in which Ms holiness finds expression in the gov- 
ernment of the universe. In his dealings with moral 
beings God is at once searching and considerate, rendering 
to each, at each period in the progress of history as at its 
close, that which is morally right. The principles which 
determine his judgment find illustration in Jesus' attitude 
to his contemporaries ; in the strictness of his ethical 
standards, his insistence upon the motive as everywhere 
determining, his uncompromising warfare against all sham 
and insincerity, as well as his tenderness and compassion 
to humility and penitence, wherever found. 

The assertion of God's truthfulness and justice is the 
form in which the Christian confesses his faith in the 
rationality of the world, and in its moral order. The former 
is the guarantee of the trustworthiness of our faculties, 
and so of the possibility of science and philosophy. 
The latter is the assurance that man's struofpfle after a 
higher life and a better social order is not destined to fail. 
Yet it has often happened that a narrow interpretation of 
the relation which these attributes express has raised 
difficulties instead of solving them. Where attention is 
concentrated solely upon the relation of God to the indi- 
vidual, and the fact is overlooked that his government is 
concerned with society as well, the whole problem which 
is involved in revelation and redemption is misconceived. 
A revelation is looked for which stands in no relation to 
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the intellectual environment, and a salvation expected 
which ignores the limitations which are involved in all 
social life. We need, therefore, to remember that God 
deals with men, not as individuals merely, but as members 
of society ; that his method is a method of progress, in 
which both knowledge and character are gained by slow 
degrees ; and that the convincing proof of his truthfulness 
and of his justice is to be found less in individual examples, 
however striking, than in the entire course of his govern- 
ment, with its evidence of the growing supremacy of the 
rational and the moral in the Hf e of man . 

By the love of God we mean his " desire to im- 
part himself and all good to other beings, and to pos- 
sess them for his own in spiritual fellowship." ^ This 
desire finds its completest expression in the gift of 
Christ, and its clearest illustration in his attitude toward 
men. 

As thus defined, love is not merely self-impartation ; 
it includes also the desire to possess the object cared for. 
This is true of the highest human love. To exclude this 
desire from God is to rob redemption of its deepest signifi- 
cance and worship of its highest joy. If God does not 
care whether or no men care for him, the supreme motive 
for the Christian life is cut off. 

All the varying feelings, desires and emotions attributed 
to God in the Bible are to be understood as manifestations 
of love. This is obviously the case with such qualities as 
benevolence, pity, the longing to redeem, long-suffering, 
mercy. It is no less true of those feelings which express 
God's attitude to sin, such as displeasure, jealousy, grief, 
anger. In the one case, as in the other, we have the utter- 
ance of his desire to win men for himself, and of his 

1 Clarke, op, cit. p. 95. 
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opposition to any obstacle which stands in the way of his 
realizing his loving end. 

Many, who have no difficulty in interpreting God's love 
in terms of feeling, regard the attribution of anger to God 
as an unworthy anthropomorphism. Yet it is difficult to 
see with what consistency we can affirm the first of God 
without admitting the second. If God cares at all for 
men, if he feels with or for them, he must feel opposed 
to that which hinders his loving purpose. So far as sin is 
deliberate, wilful, cruel, he must feel indignation against 
its perpetrator, and the better he loves him, the more 
indignant he must be. Here the example of Jesus is 
instructive, in whom compassion for the oppressed and in- 
dignation against tliose who have done the wrong go hand 
in hand.^ Such anger is an element in the moral perfec- 
tion of Jesus. It expresses the strength and virility of his 
character ; the seriousness and fearlessness of his moral 
judgments. After such analogy must we conceive the 
anger of God. It is never fitful or wayward, but a holy 
indignation directed ac^ainst sin. It is never called forth 
by personal slight, but always by wrong to others. It is 
an attribute of God as Father, and, as truly as his mercy, 
is the result and the manifestation of his redemptive love. 

In relation to sinful men the love of God manifests 
itself as grace. By this term we express the freeness of 
the divine love, which is not won by any merit on the part 
of the creature, but comes '' of its own accord to bless the 
undeserving." ^ Of this free love or grace, the life and 
death of Christ for sinful men are the supreme example. 

Two errors need here to be guarded against: (1) the 
idea that tlie mercy of God is something arbitrary, shown 

1 Cf. Matt, xxiii, 13. 

2 Clarke, op. ctt. p. 102. 
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to some and not to others, according to God's whim ; 
(2) the idea that it is something soft and sentimental, 
open to every one without respect to the moral conditions 
involved. Neither of these views finds support in the 
attitude of Jesus. No sinner is so vile but he may hope 
for forgiveness if he repent.^ No love is so strong as to 
justify forgiveness Avithout repentance.^ 

In the love of God Christian faith finds the convincing 
revelation of the dignity and worth of the individual man. 
God, whose fundamental attribute is moral sincerity, 
cannot give himself for an unworthy object. If then his 
redemptive love embraces the sinner and the outcast, it 
must be because he perceives in them the capacity of 
spiritual growth and manhood. True love is always pro- 
phetic, embracing by faith what may be, but is not yet. 
God's love is both prophetic and creative, — realizing the 
capacity whose existence it assumes. This is the ground 
for our hope in the future of humanity. 

Finally, by the wisdom of God we indicate the adapta- 
tion of the means used by God to attain his holy and 
loving end; or, since the supreme example of wisdom is 
redemption, the manner in which God brings his holy and 
loving character to expression in redemption. 

As thus defined, Avisdom is a moral attribute. As dis- 
tinguished from omniscience, which has no necessary 
moral content, it is the quality which enables God to do 
the right thing. This may be illustrated by the means 
which Jesus used to secure the ends he sought. His 
Avisdom, to be sure, appeared foolishness to the men of 
his time. A Messiah who separated himself from the 
rulers of liis people, and ate and drank with publicans 

1 Cf. Luke V, 31 ; xxiii, 34. 

2 Matt, xxiii, 37; xix, 16-22. 
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and sinners, seemed to invite the failure which was his 
fate. And yet time has proved that Jesus was right. 
The despised JMessiah has shown hhnself the wisdom of 
God (1 Cor. i, 21), and the cross, the power of God unto 
salvation (Rom. i, 16). 

In the older theology a chief proof of the wisdom of 
God was found in the marks of adaptation in the physical 
universe. From the beginning, the wonders of nature have 
led men's thoughts up to God, and the glory of the sun- 
rise and the silent beauty of the stars have borne their 
Avitness to the human spirit of a creative spirit kindred 
to itself. The modern poets but repeat in their own lan- 
guage the song of Hebrew prophet and psalmist, to whom 
the heavens are the tabernacle of the Lord and the earth 
his handiwork. The discrediting of the artificial teleology 
of the deistic period, in which God was conceived as a kind 
of gigantic carpenter, fashioning the universe as a man 
might make a house, has opened the way to a clearer 
insight into the spiritual meaning and significance of 
nature. None the less is it true that it is only when we 
reach man that we find convincing proof of the divine 
wisdom. Christian faith looks upon the world as the scene 
of a divine purpose running through the ages and centring 
in the cross of Christ, and it is in the light of this vision 
that the divine wisdom must be conceived. 

On the wisdom of God Christian faith founds its hope 
of the solution of those problems of suffering and sin which, 
from the beginning, have baffled human thought. In the 
Christian experience we are conscious of a change of 
values, whereby that which to non-Christian thought seems 
irrational and evil becomes the means of the highest moral 
development, and the instrument of the most blessed spir- 
itual experience. What Paul affirmed of the cross of 
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Christ^ can be paralleled in every profound Christian expe- 
rience. In this change of estimate we may find the key 
to much which still seems dark in God's conduct of the 
world. 

All the attributes thus separately discussed are present 
simultaneously in every act of God. In all that he does 
he is at once holy, loving and wise. The possession of 
such a holy, Avise and loving character constitutes the 
glory for which he deserves our worship, and is the ground 
of the blessedness which he desires us to share. 

6. Attrihiifes as Absolute. 

When we say that God is absolute, we mean that the 
holy and loving personality whom Christ has revealed 
is really master of the universe. The world is his world. 
Hence he is able to bring his holy and loving purpose to 
a successful issue in it. The so-called natural attributes 
are only so many ways of expressing this truth. 

This method of approach reverses the order which has 
been usual in theology, in which the discussion of the 
absoluteness of God precedes that of his personality and of 
his character. From the analysis of an abstract conception 
of the absolute a number of qualities are derived, such as 
infinity, aseity (i. e. self-existence), eternity, immensity, 
incomprehensibility, impassibility and the like, which, as 
commonly defined, are inconsistent with what we know 
as personality. Thus eternity is regarded as the negation 
of time, and the consciousness of God is declared to be 
timeless. The result is necessarily a contradiction in the 
idea of God. The true method is just the reverse. We 
should begin with the character revealed in Christ, and 
then assert that this is the ultimate reality of the universe. 

1 1 Cor. i, 24. 
8 
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This gives a positive content to even the most abstract of 
the attributes, and removes a large part of the difficulties 
which have been needlessly imported into this part of 
theology. 

We may illustrate this method in connection with the 
attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, 
immutability and infinity. Under these heads we may 
bring to complete expression what Christian faith finds 
involved in the absoluteness of God. 

Thus when we speak of the omnipresence of God, we 
mean that at every point of space and at every moment 
of time this wise, holy and loving Father is present. Im- 
mensity and eternity are the theological terms which 
express this truth in its twofold aspect, but they add 
nothing essential to its content. 

When we say that God is immense^ we do not mean that 
he fills space as a finite object might do, but only that space 
imposes no restraint upon his activity. He is not ham- 
jDcred, as we are, by the limitations of distance. Wherever 
he desires to act, there, instantly, he can call into play 
all needed reserves of power. 

In like manner, wlieu we say that God is eternal, \\q do 
not pretend to describe the nature of the divine conscious- 
ness (whether as containing within itself all time or as 
altogether removed from time relations), but only to 
express our faith that time imposes no limitations upon 
God's knowledge. He is not hindered, as we are, by 
ignorance or uncertainty. At every moment of time — as 
at every point of space — all the resources of his wisdom 
are at his disposal. 

Both these convictions unite in the doctrine of God's 
omnipresence. To Christian faith this expresses the fact 
that God's knowledge and power extend far enough to take 
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in the remotest possible experience ; that there are no 
limits, either in time or in space, which can remove man 
beyond his ability to help or to control. It is a practical 
conception, such as is expressed in the Psalmist's cry, 
" Whither shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I 
flee from thy presence?" (Ps. cxxxix, 7); or, in the 
words of the modern poet : — 

" I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond his love and care." ^ 

When we speak of the omniscience of God, we mean 
that from this same wise, holy and loving God nothing 
is hid. He sees things as they are ; their causes, their 
meg(ning, their end. He reads the hearts of men. Their 
secret thoughts are known to him ; and because he thus 
knows them, he is able to deal with them aright. 

The theoretical difficulties which have been raised in 
connection with the doctrine of the divine omniscience 
render it important to remember what is the Christian 
interest in the doctrine. It is an inference from God's 
function as moral governor, and extends just as far as the 
necessities of this government require. If, as some theo- 
logians have held, strict omniscience is not necessary to an 
effective moral government by God, it is possible in so far 
to limit God's knowledge. This is the position of Rothe, 
who holds that God's knowledge is necessarily limited by 
human freedom.^ Such limitation seems to others to render 
impossible effective divine control, and accordingly they 
include the results of human choice in the objects of God's 
knowledge. If we are to trust God absolutely, he must 

1 "VVhittier : The Eternal Goodness. 
" Dogmatik, I, pp. 110 sq. 
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not only know us as we are, but all that affects our wel- 
fare, past, present and future. To most men thiy has 
seemed to require strict omniscience. 

When we speak of the omnipotence of God, we mean 
that this same holy and loving God is really Lord of the 
universe, able to do in it all things which his character 
and purpose may suggest. 

This does not mean that God can do anything whatever ; 
that there is no standard, external or internal, to which 
he must conform. Like every wise and consistent person, 
God is determined by his character. It is morally im- 
possible for him to do anything which is inconsistent Avith 
this. He cannot sin; he cannot do that which is logically 
contradictory. If he could, he would not be more but 
less free than he is. But it does mean that there is 
nothing in the universe as such which can prevent the 
working out of the divine plan. God is not hindered, as 
dualis m affirms , by any foreign substance . A pparent 
obstacles are there as part of the divine plan. Man 
cannot prevent the execution of the plan. Sin cannot 
prevent it. In his own good time, and in his own wise 
way, the kingdom of God will surely come, and his will 
be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

This gives us the point of view for judging the ques- 
tions which have played so great a role in theology as to 
the relation of God's omnipotence to human freedom. 
The problem of the relation of free-will and sovereignty 
can best be discussed in another connection, ^ when the 
terms it involves have been more carefully defined. Here 
it is sufficient to say that whatever solution seems theoret- 
ically most satisfactory, the result is brought by Christian 
faith under the point of view of God's plan. However 

1 Cf. chapter XV, section 2, pp. 245 sq. 
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much the Arminian may differ from the Calvinist in his 
theory of the will, he is at one with him in his belief that 
freedom is not inconsistent with divine control. The lim- 
itation which is involved in its existence is a self-limita- 
tion, promoting I'ather than hindering the realization of 
God's plan, and hence may legitimately be interpreted 
as an expression of God's sovereignty. 

There is no doctrine which is practically more important 
than that of the divine omnipotence. It led Christ to go 
cheerfully to the cross, confident that his cause would 
triumph in spite of apparent defeat. It has given courage 
to the martyrs and saints of every age. It is the only sure 
stay of faith in the midst of the imperfections and dis- 
couragements of the world. In face of obstacles appar- 
ently insuperable, faith hears the promise, " With man it 
is impossible, but with God all things are possible," ^ and 
answers with the confession, "• I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty." 

When we speak of the divine immutability we mean 
that the holy and loving character in whom we have put 
our trust can never change. 

This does not mean that God's action will never change. 
On the contrary, it must change constantly to meet the 
ever varying needs of his government. And with the 
change will come corresponding changes in the divine 
experience. But the change will never be an arbitrary 
one. Back of the varying action and the changing experi- 
ence lies the unchanging purpose, giving unity and 
consistency to all God does. 

Tins view stands in the sharpest contrast with that of 
the Epicurean philosophy, which represents God as stand- 
ing apart from the world, unaffected by all which goes on 

1 Mark x, 27 ; Matt, xix, 26 ; cf. Jer. xxxii, 27. 
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in human life. In the Christian view, God's immuta- 
bility is not due to carelessness or to indifference. It is 
rather a mark of intense moral activity. It may be defined 
as that moral changelessness by which all the powers of 
God's nature are brought under the dominion of a single 
consistent purpose. 

Finally, when we speak of the divine infinity we express 
the inexhaustible greatness and majesty of this same holy 
and loving God. 

This aspect of the divine being has been sometimes 
expressed in Christian theology by the ambiguous term 
" incomprehensibility." This does not mean that God can- 
not be understood at all, but only that he cannot be 
completely understood. The knowledge that we have 
gained through Christ is real knowledge, and valid as far 
as it goes ; but it does not exhaust God. After all is said, 
there still remain in him infinite reaches of wisdom, hoH- 
ness, love and power, beyond our utmost ability to com- 
prehend or imagine. We cry with Paul -^ " O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past 
finding out! " This is not the confession of agnosticism, 
but the affirmation of faith. 

7. The Consistency of the Christian Idea. 

It remains to consider certain objections which ma}'- be 
brought against the consistency of the Christian idea of 
God, as we have thus sketched it in outline. These objec- 
tions have already been answered in principle, but the 
importance of the subject is so great that it may be well 
to consider them somewhat more in detail. They are based 
either upon an inadequate conception of absoluteness, or 

1 Kom, xi, 33. 
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of personality, and amount to this — that the two ideas 
are contradictory. 

The first objection is based upon the assumption that 
the absolute must be the most abstract of all conceptions, 
and therefore must necessarily exclude the concreteness 
which is essential to our thought of personahty. The 
second is based upon the assumption that the only possible 
form of personality is that of which we have knowledge in 
our finite and imperfect selves, and therefore that the 
conception is an unworthy one to be apphed to God. 

These difficulties are enhanced rather than removed 
by the various efforts which have been made to construct 
a picture of the divine self-consciousness. These attempts 
necessarily fall into one of two errors. Eitlier they think 
away from the divine self-consciousness elements which 
are essential in our thought of personality ; or else they 
uncritically carry over to the divine existence conditions 
which are only appUcable to our own. An example of the 
first is the attempt to conceive the divine consciousness 
as timeless. Examples of the second are the various 
attempts which have been made {e. g. that of scientia 
media ^) to solve the problem involved in sovereignty and 
freedom from the standpoint of the divine foreknowledge. 
The first removes God wholly from the relations under 
which human life is lived ; the second subjects him to 
them completely. 

The truth is that any attempt to construct a picture of 
the divine self-consciousness is bound to fail. It deals 

1 E. g. the theory that, though God's knowledge is limited by the 
uncertainty of human action, yet, through his perfect foresight of every pos- 
sible contingency, he is able so to plan as to make certain the final accom- 
plishment of his end. A modern example of this theory is Professor James* 
figure of the chessplayer iu his essay on " The Dilemma of Determinism.'' 
Cf. The Will to Believe, pp. 181 sq. 
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with conditions of which we can have no possible knowl- 
edge, and ignores the evidence upon which our faith in 
God's absoluteness and in his moral personality is based. 
It is our own experience of life wliich leads us to conceive 
the ultimate reality in terms of personality, and the 
attributes which express the different aspects of God's 
nature are only the different forms in which we make real 
to ourselves the significance for our lives of this ultimate 
fact. The real question which we need to answer is not 
whether we can solve the theoretical difficulties involved 
in the conception of a divine self-consciousness, but 
whether the ideas of personality and absoluteness involve 
any inherent contradiction which renders it illegitimate 
to use them to give content to our idea of God. This ques- 
tion is to be answered by considering what is really in- 
volved in each. 

So far as personahty is concerned, we may readily admit 
that in the form in which we know it in ourselves it is 
associated with limitations and imperfections which, if 
applied to God, would involve a contradiction. We are 
housed in a physical organism, and limited by conditions 
of time and space. We gain knowledge by slow degrees, 
and win experience by constant mistakes. We are con- 
scious of moral imperfection against which we strive in vain. 
If to be person means to be limited as we are limited, 
then we must agree with Pfleiderer^ that in the interest 
of God's perfection we must deny him personality. 

But is such limitation the characteristic mark of per- 
sonality? Does it not rather indicate an imperfect stage 
of development? It has been well said by RitschP that 

1 Helif/ionsphilosoph/e, Berlin, 1884, II, p. 290. 

2 Cliristian Doctrine of Justijication and Reconciliation, Eng. Tr. Ill, ]i]i. 

233 sq. 
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we are not so much complete persons, as on the road to 
personality. Both as individuals and as a race we are 
growing up to self-consciousness ; but full self-conscious- 
ness is for us, as yet, an ideal, not an attainment. 

The simificant thiusc is that in the measure in which 
this ideal is attained, the limitations of finiteness are over- 
come. What distinguishes man from the brute, and 
civilized from savage man, is the extent to which he is 
able to overcome what to the lower forms are insuperable 
obstacles. Consciousness, with its memor}^ and its capa- 
city for reasoning, enables us to annihilate space and time. 
We recall the past, and forecast the future. We combine 
in a single picture events most widely separated, and 
grasp the unchanging principles of logic and of morality 
which are equally applicable in all ages and in all worlds. 
Indeed, it may be said that the very qualities by which it 
has been sought to differentiate God's consciousness from 
that of man are known to us only through elements pres- 
ent in germ in our own. Eternity and immensity receive 
meaning to us through our own ability to transcend in 
thought the limits of time and space. Unity we know 
through the constant element in self -consciousness; immu- 
tability, through the persistence of the laws of thought, 
and the unchanging witness of conscience; even infinit}^, 
through our apparently limitless capacity, so long as life 
lasts, to receive new impressions and to grasp new ideas. 
Thus the wa}^ to conceive God worthily lies not in think- 
ing away that which is characteristic of human self- 
consciousness, but in conceiving that which is highest in 
our own consciousness as present in God in supreme 
degree. 

The same conclusion is confirmed by considering what is 
really involved in the idea of the Absolute. By the Abso- 
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lute we mean the ultimate reality in the universe, and the 
question as to the nature of the Absolute is the question 
how that reality can be most adequately conceived. Here 
there are two possibilities open. We may begin at the 
bottom and interpret the Absolute in terms of the lowest 
forms we know, — those which are most abstract and least 
definite ; or at the top, and conceive God after the analogy 
of the forms which are highest and most developed. In 
the first case Ave shall regard the Absolute as the change- 
less substratum of an unmeaning process; in the second, 
as the inspiration and the goal of progress. The latter 
view is most in accord with the methods of modern science, 
with its emphasis upon development as a universal law; 
and is the implicit assumption of all the great philosophies 
which have believed it possible to give a rational explana- 
tion of the world. 

But if this be true, then the conception of the Absolute 
as personality is one for which philosophic as well as 
religious grounds may be urged, and the Christian idea of 
God may be defended as not only practically satisfying, but 
intellectually consistent. Whether it be true as well as 
consistent is another question. That depends upon the 
evidence which can be given for the positive content with 
which Christian faith fills up the idea of the absolute per- 
sonality ; and this, in turn, upon the place which Christ can 
be shown to hold in the moral and religious life of the 
race. This question will concern us in the next section. 
Here we have to do with definition, not with proof. 

To sum up: In God Christian faith finds the ultimate 
reality of which philosophy has ever been in search; the 
source of all life, the standard of all truth, the goal of all 
endeavor ; but it fills up the vague outlines of the philo- 
sophic conception with the warmth and color which come 
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from the character and purpose of Christ. If it be 
objected that this method is anthropomorphic, that the 
concreteness of personality is inconsistent with absolute- 
ness, the answer is that the same objection may be brought 
against any attempt to give positive content to our 
thought of the supreme reality of the universe. It is as 
true of the unconscious will of Schopenhauer as of the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Either we 
must take the extreme agnostic position and declare God 
essentially unknowable, or we have a right to interpret the 
universe by the highest we know. To the Christian the 
highest is Christ. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE GROUNDS FOR BELIEVING IJS" THE CHRISTIAN GOD 

1. What is to be Proved. 

In considering the evidence for the Christian idea of 
God we must bear clearly in mind what is to be proved. 
It is not enough to establish the existence of God. It is 
necessary to show that God possesses the qualities of char- 
acter and purpose which Christ has revealed. Many argu- 
ments, valid in their place, fail because they do not observe 
this condition. 

We may illustrate this failure in the case of two lines of 
reasoning of great historic importance. The first may be 
called the method of speculation; the second the method 
of authority. Both together make up the traditional 
proof for the being of God. 

By the method of speculation is meant a method which 
seeks to establish a conception of God, substantially 
Christian, apart from the facts of the Christian revela- 
tion and experience. 

This may be illustrated by the famous arguments for the 
being of God, as they are presented in many modern text- 
books. Such, for example, are the ontological argument 
(from necessary thought to being) ; the cosmological (from 
change to cause) ; the teleological (from adaptation to 
purpose); the moral (from ideal to a power adequate to 
realize it). All of these use common human experiences 
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to demonstrate the existence, and more or less completely 
to determine the nature of God. The evidence upon 
which they rely is such as is open to man apart from the 
special contribution which Christianity has made to the 
moral and religious life. 

Our objection to these arguments is not the familiar 
one based upon the fact that, considered as strict syllo- 
gisms, they involve logical fallacy, assuming that which 
they profess to prove. The same criticism maybe made 
of any conceivable attempt to establish God's existence by 
argument. It is, of course, impossible to demonstrate logi- 
cally that which is the implicit assumption of all thought. 
The real significance of the arguments is analytic, not 
synthetic. They show the lines along which in all ages 
men's thought has risen to God, and the content which it 
has put into the idea when found. As John Caird has 
well said,^ they represent "the unconscious or implicit 
logic of religion;" and as such they have the highest 
value. Our criticism is that, in the pursuit of this legiti- 
mate end, they have separated things which belong to- 
gether. They have sought a rational proof of God which 
should ignore the evidence of the Christian revelation and 
experience; and, having omitted this most significant part 
of their data, it is not strange if the conclusion to which 
they come should seem to Christian faith inadequate. The 
God whom they prove may be God, but he is not the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The procedure thus criticized becomes easily explicable, 
when we remember the historical origin of the arguments. 
They were not designed to prove the Christian idea of 
God, but rather to show that a rational proof of this idea 
was impossible. Their point of departure was the antith- 

1 An Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, New York. 1880, p. 133. 
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esis between reason and revelation, and the necessity of 
the latter to supplement the former. Their function was 
to show that by reason we could know some things about 
God, but not enough to be saved. Given the premise, 
the method was entirely legitimate. 

But when transplanted into our modern world, the case 
is different. We no longer recognize the antithesis 
between reason and revelation which the old theology 
assumed. To us life is a unity, and Christian experience 
takes its place as the highest and most perfect example of 
the religious life of man. Under the circumstances, it is 
an anachronism to conserve a method which perpetuates 
an artificial dualism which it is impossible to carry through 
consistently in practice. Christiauity has so profoundly 
influenced our life that we are unable to ignore its results 
in thought even when we try: and treatises which profess 
to do so are the best witnesses of this unconscious influ- 
ence. The God whom they seek to prove is no longer 
the God of the old natural theology, in whose nature 
no basis for redemption could be found, but a God sub- 
stantially Christian, Avhose purpose includes the king- 
dom which Christ came to found, and whose character 
is defined in terms whose highest meaning we learn from 
him. 

We have, then, this dilemma. Either our theistic treat- 
ises introduce into the idea of God which they claim to 
prove qualities which their professed premises are unable 
to support; or, sticking loyally to their premises, they 
yield a result which is less than is desired. This failure 
gives the method of authority its opportunity. 

By the method of authority, we mean a method which 
despairs of direct proof of the Christian God, and so falls 
back upon external testimony. This method may be illus- 
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trated by the traditional argument for Christianity from 
miracle and prophecy. Its reasoning runs thus : God, 
whose true nature cannot be known by reason, has re- 
vealed himself by a supernatural communication evi- 
denced by miracle and prophecy. The contents of this 
communication are embodied in the creeds of the church 
(or in the Scriptures), and are to be accepted by all men 
solely on this guarantee. 

There are two objections to this reasoning. The first 
concerns its premise, the second its conclusion. 

As to (1), the argument assumes that God is such a 
being that miracle and prophecy evidence his presence, 
and that man is so related to God that he knows this fact. 
But this proves either too much or too little. If God is 
so far removed from man as to be unknowable by reason, 
this invalidates the argument from miracle, as well as the 
more speculative reasoning to supplement which miracle 
is usually invoked. If, on the other hand, man can know 
God in part, there is no a priori reason why his knowledge 
should not extend further when the appropriate evidence 
is presented. 

(2) Bat the most serious difficulty with the argument 
is with its conclusion. The God whom this proof claims 
to establish falls as far short of the Christian idea as that 
reached by the method of speculation. He is a being who 
reveals himself indirectly through testimony, instead of 
one with whom we come into direct contact in experience. 
But it is only through personal experience that we can 
know the Father of whom Jesus taught. 

Thus both the method of speculation and the method of 
authority point back to the Christian experience. Here 
we find the real reason, and the only conclusive reason for 
believing in the Christian God. 
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2. The Basis in Experience for Faith in the Christian 

God. 

The basis in experience for faith in the Christian God 
is found partly in the response which the idea meets in 
the individual consciousness, partly in its growing suprem- 
acy over the reason, the conscience and the religious feel- 
ing of the race. 

This method of grounding faith in God agrees with 
that of mysticism in that it is based upon an immediate 
experience of the soul. It differs from it in that the 
evidence on which it relies appeals to more than feeling. 
It includes the reason and the conscience as Avell, and 
hence can be stated in terms which can be understood. 
Herein lies the possibility of its scientific verification. 

It is characteristic of mysticism in all its forms that it 
bases faith upon an incommunicable experience. It finds 
sufficient evidence for God's existence in the fact that one 
feels the presence of the divine. But this mysterious ex- 
perience, common to all religions, is incapable of closer 
description. The mystic can point you to ways through 
which he has cultivated the sense of God, and recommend 
you to follow them, but he cannot put the idea of God 
which he has formed into definite words which Avill convey 
its content to others. God must be felt to be understood, 
and feeling is incommunicable. 

There is an element of mysticism in every true religious 
experience. Experience has always about it something 
private and esoteric; something which must be felt to be 
understood. But in ethical religions like Christianity the 
characteristic feature is that the religious feeling is called 
forth by an object which is capable in part at least of 
definite description. The God whom Christ reveals is 
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moral personality. He appeals to reason and conscience, 
as well as feeling. Because he is such a God, he may be 
preached to others. Faith in him may find utterance in 
common confession, and praise and pra3-er be offered in 
common worship. If this were not so, Christianity could 
not have become the world religion it is. 

Thus, in describing the experience which is the basis of 
Christian faith, it is necessary to indicate the ways in 
which the Christian idea of God satisfies the needs of man 
on QYQvy side. "We have to show how it satisfies the 
reason, giving a worthier explanation of the meaning and 
purpose of things than any which philosophy, apart 
from Christ, supplies. We have to show how it satisfies 
the conscience, presenting a moral ideal at once more 
comprehensive and more exacting than that which is 
found in any other ethical system. We have to show how 
it satisfies the emotional nature, providing an outlet for 
the affections adequate to the utmost human capacity. 
We have to show what light the Christian idea of God 
sheds upon the questions of daily duty which fill so large a 
place in human life ; how in the kingdom of God it pro- 
vides an end at once great enough to call forth the highest 
enthusiasm and enlist the most devoted loyalty, and yet 
many-sided enough to make place for the most widely 
varying talents, and to give meaning and dignity to the 
humblest work. In short, we must show how the Christian 
idea of God meets the practical needs of our nature on 
every side. The man who has gained this insight will 
have a basis for his faith which nothing can shake. 

It is the merit of Ritschl that he has called attention 
to the positive elements in the Christian experience. In 
contrast to the self-centred ideal of mysticism, it is 
important that we should emphasize the ethical and prac- 
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tical interest of Christianity, and show how the Christian 
ideal gains its distinctive character from its close con- 
nection with the historic Jesus. It is possible, however, 
to carry the contrast so far as to overlook what the Chris- 
tian experience has in common with all true religious life. 
Especially is it necessary, when we seek to establish the 
Christian idea of God, that we should bear constantly in 
mind the relation of Christian faith to the older lines of 
reasoning to which we have already alluded. What Chris- 
tianity has brought into the world is not a new logic, but 
a new experience. The way to establish the Christian 
idea of God is not to discredit the ways in which men in 
other ages have sought to gain knowledge of the divine, 
but to indicate how the same methods, when applied to the 
new material which Christianity supplies, yield richer and 
larger conclusions. We may illustrate this in connection 
with the traditional arguments for the being of God. 

Thus, when applied to existence in general, the cosmo- 
logical argument yields only a first cause, — a purely 
formal and barren conception. Applied to a world which 
includes the Christian experience, with its peace and joy, 
it yields a cause adequate to produce such a result, — ^per- 
sonal, moral, loving. 

Applied to the physical world, alone, as in the old 
Bridgewater treatises, the teleological argument yields at 
most reason, and has to face the apparent lack of adapta- 
tion in the moral world. Applied to the kingdom of 
redemption in which the problems of sin and suffering find 
their practical solution, it points back to a person wise and 
loving enough to devise such a plan, and finds him in the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Again, the moral argument, considered apart from 
Christianity, will yield a result varying according to the 
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ethical ideal -which may be dominant at the time. At the 
best, it has to face the difficulty that in the world of ex- 
perience we nowhere see the realization of the moral ideal. 
In Christ, Christian faith finds the missing link in the 
argument. Kant reasons: "Unless there is to be a dualism 
in the universe, I must believe in a power adequate to 
bridge the gap between moral ideal and fact." The Chris- 
tian goes one step further and says : " In Christ I see the 
gap bridged." 

Even the ontological argument receives new meaning in 
the light of Christian experience. Translated from its scho- 
lastic form into common speech, it expresses man's faith 
that this is an "honest world, "^ and, therefore, that what 
is a necessity for human thought must have a correspond- 
ing counterpart in reality. Christianity, with its enhanced 
sense of the dignity and the meaning of life, reinforces this 
conviction ; but it puts in place of the necessarily existing 
being of Anselm the God who gives meaning and joy 
to life. 

Thus interpreted, all the arguments move in the sphere 
of what Kant would call the practical reason. They are 
not syllogisms of logic, leading to mathematical demon- 
stration, but expressions of that moral probability on 
which our highest convictions rest. They state the 
grounds which, as a matter of fact, lead the Christian to 
believe that God is, and that be is such a being as we 
have defined. So far as our present discussion goes, they 
are individual and subjective, and it is open to anyone to 
reject them, who does not share the experience from which 
they derive their force. What gives them scientific interest 
is the fact that they are not purely individual. They 
express social as well as individual convictions, and have 

1 Clarke, Outline, p. 122. 
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maintained themselves progressively in history. In this 
fact lies the possibility of a scientific verification of the 
Christian idea of God. What is the nature of this verifi- 
cation, and what its limits, we have finally to consider, 

3. Method and Limits of Verification} 

From the point of view of philosophy, the Christian 
idea of God is a hypothesis, which must be tested by 
its ability to explain all the facts of life. So long as it 
remains an individual conviction, its sufficient evidence is 
to be found in the fact that it meets the needs of the indi- 
vidual ; but when it is put forth as an idea of universal 
validity, it must conform to the conditions of scientific 
proof. These are twofold, — universality and permanence. 
We call that theory proved (1) which is able to win and to 
hold the suffrages of all those whom we deem qualified to 
judge, and (2) which maintains itself in spite of all the 
additions to our knowledge brought by widening expe- 
rience. Of two or more conflicting theories, we judge 
that most probable which seems most to admit the possi- 
bility of such progressive verification. 

It is true that in the case of the highest ideas, such veri- 
fication is only approximately possible. In the sphere of 
art, of morals and of religion, we have to do with objects 
which appeal to our sense of value, and hence which 
require for their apprehension quickness of conscience and 
sensitiveness of feeling. As the sense of beauty is neces- 
sary for the appreciation of a work of art, so the man who 
would know the Christian God must understand in his own 

1 In what follows I am happy to find myself in substantial agreement with 
my colleague, Dr. George William Knox, to whose Direct and Fundamental 
Proofs of the Christian Religion the reader may be referred for a fuller develop- 
ment of the line of argument briefly suggested below. Cf. esp. pp. 30 sq. 
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experience what righteousness and love mean. In religion, 
as in art, it is the character of the witnesses which counts, 
rather than their number. 

Yet, this limitation is counterbalanced by a corresponding 
advantage. If the number of those is limited, to whom at 
any time ideal interests appeal, it is capable of being in- 
creased. It is characteristic of the sciences which deal 
with the ethical and the spiritual that they help to create 
their own evidence. Considered as moral personality, man 
is not a constant, but a variable; and by appealing to 
that which is best in him, we develop the capacity whose 
existence we assume. In the highest things the expe- 
rience of the few precedes and prepares the way for the 
experience of the many, and full verification belongs to the 
future. Thus the effort to realize the religious ideal in 
practice is an indispensable condition of its proof. 

With this qualification, the conditions of proof are the 
same in religion as in other departments of knowledge. 
To prove a doctrine true it is necessarj^ to show (1) that 
it is able to win the allegiance of the men and women of 
the greatest moral and spiritual insight, and (2) that 
it is able to hold this allegiance in spite of the changes 
which wider experience and enlarging knowledge may 
bring. In the case of an ethical religion like Christianity, 
in which the idea of God is inextricably interwoven with 
the ideal for man, this involves the proof that the prin- 
ciples to which it is committed are capable of realization in 
society. 

Looked at from this point of view, the argument for the 
Christian idea of God appears at its full strength. It con- 
sists in the progressive verification to which it is being 
subjected, both in the experience of individuals and in 
society. We have to do with a conception which, begin- 
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ning as the faith of a few individuals, has spread over a 
large part of the known world; which has maintained itself 
in spite of profound changes in intellectual and social 
environment, and which is held to-day by some of the most 
enlightened and civilized peoples of mankind. Among 
those who accept it are some of the finest intellects of the 
race, who, having studied all that the science and phi- 
losophy of their day could teach, have still found in 
the Father whom Christ revealed the highest object of 
thought and the most satisfying explanation of existence. 
Yet at the same time it has been the inspiration of some 
of the noblest characters the world has known, whose lives 
have been given to the effort to realize the kingdom of 
God among men, and who have left on record their wit- 
ness that they have found in the Christian idea of God a 
practical solution of the perplexing problems which face 
every one who tries unselfishly to help his fellowmen. 

This direct testimony is reinforced by a study of the 
effects which Christianity has wrought in society. It is 
true that the full force of this evidence is weakened 
because of the fact that much which calls itself Christian 
civilization is not really such. Yet when we ask what are 
the things in our modern life which we count most precious, 
those which differentiate it most clearly from that of sav- 
age or of half -civilized man, and on which our hope for the 
future is most confidently based, we find that they are those 
in which it conforms most nearly to the Christian ideal. 
Many of those, who, on intellectual grounds, question the 
Christian idea of God, accept the ethical principles of 
Christianity, and so give indirect witness to the facts on 
which faith in the Christian God rests. 

Thus the testimony of the individual Christian, who in 
his limited experience has tested his faith and found it 
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workable, is coDfirmed by that of the great company of 
men and women of all ages and races, who have been 
making a similar experiment, and who have arrived at like 
results. This consensus of Christian experience gives the 
argument from authority its real weight. Authority is the 
form in which the experience of the past is handed down 
and made available for the future. Its weight is propor- 
tionate to the amount and character of the experience on 
which it rests. Thus the place assigned to the Bible by 
the church is justified by the fact that in its pages we are 
brought into contact with the creative personalities of our 
religion, — the men in whom the transforming effects of 
Christian faith have made themselves most strikingly felt. 
The creeds have weight because they are the utterance — 
in forms, to be sure, determined by the intellectual and 
social environment — of convictions in which multitudes 
have found the answer to their questions and the in- 
spiration of their lives. The same is true in greater or 
less degree of all the forms of the church's witness. That 
which makes it reasonable to accept it is the fact that it 
sums up in concise form the results of centuries of Chris- 
tian experience. Traced to its source, the most abstract 
doctrine tells of a God who has been tested in some man's 
life in the past, and who invites to renewed test in the 
present and in the future. 

What is true of Bible and church is true in supreme 
measure of the Christ to whom both point. That which 
justifies the luiique place which Christ holds in Christian 
faith is the fact that in him the Christian idea of God 
finds its most striking practical test. Jesus reveals God, 
not by telling us things about him which we cannot verify, 
but by showing us in his own person what faith in God 
means for a human life, that we may test his message for 
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ourselves. The convincing proof of his teaching lies in the 
fact that the ideal he reveals is capable of reproduction in 
the lives of his followers. 

Thus the argument from authority in all its forms points 
beyond itself. For the individual it may be legitimate for 
a time to rely upon the testimony of another, without clear 
insight into the grounds on which his trust rests. That is 
a necessary consequence of the differences of capacity and 
of opportunity to which we have already referred. But for 
humanity at large continual verification is necessary, if the 
faith of one generation is to justify itself to another. Such 
a test Christianity invites. It bases its claim not only 
upon the satisfaction which individuals find in its teach- 
ing, but in the effects which it has wrought in society; 
and, above all, upon the succession of heroic personalities 
whom it has inspired, who from age to age have waged 
uncompromising war upon whatever in so-called Christian 
civilization has really been un-Christiike, and through 
whom the Christian ideal of brotherhood in service has 
been brought from generation to generation nearer its 
accomplishment. 

Thus, both in the lives of individuals and in society, the 
Christian idea of God is in process of a progressive verifi- 
cation. It is no valid argument against it that so many 
still reject it. That is only to be expected in view of the 
character of the evidence on which it relies. The moral 
and spiritual qualities which Christian faith presupposes 
are found in unequal degree in a developing race, aijd no 
small part of the task of Christianity is the creation of the 
capacity to which its message must appeal. The important 
thing is that a beginning has been made. All that is 
necessary in order to prove our faith reasonable is to show 
that the Christian experience is increasing, and the Chris- 
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tian ideal gaining ground; that the better Christ is known, 
the more his supremacy is recognized; and that, in the 
regions where other masters hold sway, the needs and long- 
ings of man are such that apart from Christ they fail to 
find complete satisfaction. When Christian apologetics 
has shown this in detail for its own generation^ its work is 
done. Complete proof must wait for the future, when the 
Christ whom faith calls Lord shall show himself supreme 
in fact.^ 

Yet, while theology cannot anticipate the final verdict, it 
may remove some obstacles which now tend to postpone it. 
Not all those who reject the Christian idea of God do so 
because of defective spiritual insight. Often the real diffi- 
culty is just the reverse. Our study has shown us how 
inadequate have been many of the forms in which the 
Christian idea of God has been presented in the past. 
When God is defined as self-centred blessedness or as 
arbitrary will, loyalty to the spirit of Christ may lead to 
the rejection of a doctrine put forth in his name. By a 
better definition theology can remove the occasion for such 
needless conflicts, and change many of those Avho are 
now counted as opponents of the Christian idea into its 
advocates. 

To sum up: Our faith in the Christian God rests ulti- 
mately upon the appeal which Christ makes to that which 
is highest in us, together with the conviction that it is 
rational to interpret the universe by the highest we know. 
This argument fails (a) in the case of those who deny that 
it is right to use the highest we know to interpret the uni- 
verse, and (5) in the case of those who deny that Christ is 
highest. 

As to (a), we can only point to the instinctive feeling 

1 Cf. my Essence of Ckristianiti/, p. 311. 
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of humanity, and the example of the great philosophies 
which have used this method in the interpretation of the 
world. 

As to (^), we admit the limitation, but claim that its 
significance is less than is often supposed. For (1) there 
is a greater consensus than many believe, which waits only 
for correct definition to show itself; and (2) there is a 
growing acceptance of the Christian idea, which justifies 
our hope for the future. 

In view of these things there is need not only of courage, 
but of patience. The debate upon which we are engaged 
has been going on for many centuries, and the end is not 
yet. So far as men's rejection of Christianity is due to 
misunderstanding, it is our privilege, as theologians, to try 
to remove it But there is a better apologetic than that of 
the schools, and that is to live before men a life so Christ- 
like that those who see it shall be moved to desire a like 
life for themselves, and so be introduced into that experi- 
ence out of which alone a sincere faith in the Christian 
God can grow. 



CHAPTER X 

OF THE TRIKITY, OR GOD'S THREEFOLD SELF- 
MANIFESTATION 

The Christian conception of God, whose contents we 
have thus far studied separately, is concisely summarized 
in the doctrine of the Trinity. 

By the Trinity we mean that form of stating the doctrine 
of God which has resulted historically from the recognition 
of Jesus as the supreme revelation of God, together with 
the experience of God's present working which was the 
result of the new insight he brought. In its developed 
forms, as found in the so-called Nicene ^ and Athanasian^ 
creeds, it is the view which distinguishes three different 
aspects or elements in the divine being, God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, and affirms that 
these three together make up the one God. 

At the outset three things are to be borne in mind which 

1 The creed we call Nicene is attributed by the Council of Chalcedon (451 ) 
to the Council of Constantinople (381), and is regarded as their revision of 
the Nicene creed of 325, hence the name " Nicene " in the prayer-book. As 
A matter of fact, its author is unknown. It is a revision of the baptismal 
creed of the church of Jerusalem, embodying the Nicene doctrine of the 
person of Christ, and the later decisions concerning the Holy Spirit. The 
Council of Chalcedon gave it formal ecclesiastical sanction. Cf. Harnack, in 
Herzog, Real Encydopddie, 3d ed. art. " Konstantinopolitanisches Symbol " ; 
Hort, Two Dissertations, London, 1876. 

2 The authorship of the Atlianasian creed is unknown. The one thing 
certain is that Athanasius did not write it. It is a Latin creed, probably com- 
posed in Gaul in the fifth or sixth century, and embodies the form of the doc- 
trine which had been advocated by Augustine in his great work on the Trinity. 
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give us the proper standpoint for the understanding of the 
doctrine : (1) that the Trinity is not a supplement to the 
Christian doctrine of God, a new revelation added to that 
which is described under the divine nature and attributes, 
but only the fuller unfolding of what is there implied; 
(2) that it is not a purely speculative doctrine, but one 
which had its roots in experience; (3) that it is not a con- 
stant doctrine, and hence that its true significance can be 
understood only in the light of the entire history of which 
it forms a part. 

1. Sources and History. 

The New Testament contains no formal doctrine of the 
Trinity, though it gives us the sources from which the 
later doctrine grew. These are partly experimental, and 
partly philosophical. The experimental source is the his- 
toric revelation which God has made of himself through 
Christ, and the religious life which centres in him. The 
philosophical source is the doctrine of the Logos, or Word, 
through which it was sought to find a basis for this revela- 
tion in the being of God. The baptismal formula gives 
the framework of which the later doctrine was the develop- 
ment; but only the first step of that development falls 
within the New Testament, namely, the recognition in 
Christ of the incarnation of a pre-existent divine being. 

To begin with the experimental source. The early 
Christians were monotheists. Like the Jews before them, 
they believed in one God, the creator and ruler of the 
world. Like the Jews also, they believed that this God 
was everywhere at work in the world, revealing his truth 
to men, and enduing them with power by his Holy Spirit. 
Unlike the Jews, they saw in Jesus, the Messiah, God's 
supreme revelation, the Saviour of the world. Conse- 
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quently, Christ became intimately associated with their 
thought of God. They saw in him the one through whom 
God entered the world for man's salvation.^ and the Holy 
Spirit, in whom, equally with the Jews, they believed, 
became to them the Spirit of Christ. ^ 

This change was not arbitrary, but the natural result of 
the Christian experience. Side by side with the older 
ways through which God had revealed himself, and by 
which he might still be known, they were aware of a new 
and richer stream of influence which had come to them 
through his revelation in the historic Christ. As a result 
of his life and work, they were conscious of living in a 
closer and more intimate communion with God than they 
had hitherto enjoyed. God was known in their experience 
as an indwelling presence, and his revelation in nature and 
in history was answered by his immediate witness in the 
soul. 

Thus, when the early Christians would describe the 
Christian life in its entirety, all three of these elements 
enter in, God the Father, Jesus Christ his Son, the Holy 
Spirit. Whatever may be the age of the baptismal formula, 
the apostolic benediction belongs to the first Christian 
generation ; and many other passages — all the more 
impressive because of their practical character — show how 
closely the three were associated in Christian thought and 
life.^ In this association, naturally suggesting itself from 
the facts of the religious life, we have the experimental 
source of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

But this alone would not give us the Trinity of the 
creeds. For this we need to pass from God's revelation to 

1 Cf. 2 Cor. V, 19; John i, 1. 

2 Cf. 1 Peter i, 11 ; Rom. viii, 9. 

^ E.g,\ Cor. ii, 1-5 ; Eph. ii, 1 8 ; Gal. iv, 6 ; Rora. viii, 9-11; 1 Cor. xii, 4-6. 
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his nature, and to attribute the differences which expe- 
rience discloses in his outward manifestation to inner 
distinctions within his own being. Five steps may be 
distinguished in this process. The first is the identification 
of the pre-existent Christ with the Logos of Greek phil- 
osophy ; the second, Origen's doctrine of the eternal 
generation of the Son ; the third, the victory at Nicsea of 
the Athanasian formula, " homoousios " ; the fourth, the 
definition of the distinctions between the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, as carried through by Basil and the Kappadocian 
theologians at the close of the fourth century; while the 
fifth and last is the transformation of the Eastern doc- 
trine under the influence of Augustine, culminating in 
the Athanasian creed and the doctrine of the double 
procession.^ 

1 Of the doctrine of the pre-existent Christ we shall speak in another con- 
nection. (See chapter XI, p. 179.) It is enough here to say that with this 
conception a point of contact was provided between Christian faith and the 
speculations, Jewish and Greek, which solved the problems of creation and of 
revelation by the assumption of mediating principles, like the Logos, through 
which the gap between the absolute God and the created universe was 
bridged. In the New Testament itself, however, the speculative interest is 
largely subordinated to the practical. The idea of the Logos is assumed as a 
familiar one, and the distinctive Christian revelation is found in the fact that 
in the human life of Jesus, the divine AVord, who in all ages has been the 
source of revelation, has become flesh and dwells with men. 

In the theology of Justin and the apologists we note a change of emphasis. 
Here the pre-existent Christ is formally identified with the Logos of Greek 
philosophy, and whatever the philosophers have attributed to the latter is 
affirmed of Christ. The human Jesus falls into the background, and the marks 
of limitation in his life are either overlooked or explained away. The Catho- 
lic Fathers, Irenseus, Tertullian, and Origen. vindicate the orthodoxy of the 
Logos, over against the simpler Messianic Christology (perpetuated in Adop- 
tionism), and so determine the lines of the later dogmatic development. This 
is concerned largely with determining the relation of the Word, or Son, to God, 
and has as its result a shifting of interest from the practical problems of reve- 
latiun and redemption to the speculative problem which concerns the nature 
of God in himself. 

The transition between the two points of view is furnished by Origen's 
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This is not the place to retrace in detail the arduous 
path whose most conspicuous mile-stones have been thus 
indicated. It will be sufficient to note how natural and 
inevitable the entire process was. It is the fashion to-day 
to represent the older dogma as a corruption of the primi- 
tive simplicity of Christian faith by the admixture of a 
foreign substance, namely, Greek philosophy. The truth 
is just the reverse. The novel element in the compound 
was not philosophy, but the Gospel. The doctrine of the 
Logos and all that it implies was the common assumption 
of the culture of the time. That which was new was the 
identification of the Logos with Jesus, and the reinterpre- 
tation of God which this required. The steps which led 
to the formulation of the doctrine of the Trinity are the 
steps by which the Christian spirit made for itself a 
home in the existing intellectual environment. How- 
ever speculative in form, every one of them was due to a 
practical interest. 

This comes out clearly in connection with the contro- 
versy of Athanasius with Arius. It is easy to see in the 

doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son. Before this time the Logos had 
been regarded primarily as i* cosmological principle {i. e. a principle which 
expressed God's relation to the world), and hence it had been assumed that 
the Son had a beginning in time {cf. Tertullian, adversus Hermogenem, 3 :fuit 
tempus, cum el . . .Jilius nonfuit, " there was a time when the Son did not exist 
with him (/. e. God )" ). This was the later Arian doctrine. To Origen also, the 
Logos was primarily a cosmological conception ; but since he lield that creation 
itself was an eternal process, the Logos became of necessity co-eternal with 
God. In Origcn's theology the connection with creatipn made this eternal 
co-existence compatible with a strong doctrine of subordination, and even with 
the use of such terms as '* creature " to denote the relation of the Logos to God. 
But with the rejection of the doctrine of eternal creation, such a union was 
no longer possible, and the issue was clearly joined between the strict deity 
of the Son and his subordination as creature. This was the question in de- 
hate between Athanasius and Arius, which was decided in favor of the former 
at the Council of Nicoea. The Nicene creed denies that Christ is a creature, 
even the highest, ?Ie is very God, begotten not made, of the same substance 
(homoousios) with the Father. 
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discussions about " homoousios " and " liomoiousios " an 
idle logomachy, and in the admission of the Athanasian 
formula to the creed a victory of the Greek metaphysical 
spirit. Such a judgment, however, would be superficial. 
When we look beneath the words, we see that the much 
abused " homoousios " ^ is really the assertion of the funda- 
mental reality of the Christian faith in spite of meta- 
physical difficulties. What is at stake is the nature of 
God and his relation to salvation. Against those who 
maintained that God stood outside the world and had 
committed the work of redemption to a creature, Atha- 
nasius contended that in the incarnation God himself was 
active, so that those who shared Christ's redemption 
entered into communion with God. The deity of Christ, 
as Athanasius conceived it, meant the substitution of the 
present God of Christian faith for the abstract and tran- 
scendent God of philosophy. 

The same may be said of each of the subsequent steps of 
the process. The distinction between the terms "ousia" 
and "hypostasis,"^ carried through by the great theolo- 
gians of Kappadocia at the end of the fourth century, was in 
the interest of the separate individuality of Christ, which 
seemed imperilled by the older terminology.^ The Augus- 

^ On the word " homoousios,'' cf. Strong, in Journal of Theological Studies, 
vol. II, p. 224, vol. Ill, p. 229 ; Robertson, Athanasius, in Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Library, second series, vol. IV, p. 30. The term is ambiguous. It 
may express the common possession by two different beings of the same 
nature or substance, or it may be carried so far as to aflB.rm absolute identity. 
The last was the Sabellian pnsition, and seemed to many conservative men to 
destroy the independent significance of Christ. Moreover, the word had heret- 
ical associations, having already been condemned in connection with Paul of 
Samosata. For both these reasons, as well as for its novelty, the word was 
vehemently opposed by a large section of the church, and received general 
recognition only after 381. 

2 On the meaning of the term "hj-postasis," cf. p. 148, note 1. 

" Iiithe original Nicene creed the words *'ousia"and "hypostasis "are used 
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tinian doctrine of the double procession, which proved so 
great a stumbling-block to the Greek church, and was one 
of the causes of the final separation, was the result of a 
desire to give clear expression to the unity of God, which 
was obscured by the subordination of the Eastern state- 
ment.^ Putting ourselves back at the point of view of the 
men who made the decisions, and imagining ourselves faced 
with like questions, we should have been obliged to answer 
them in the same way. 

as synonyms. To many conservative men this seemed to involve an identifica- 
tion of the Son with the Father (as in Sabelliauism), and hence the denial of 
the independent significance of Christ. In the latter part of the fourth century 
the Kappadocian theologians {Basil and the Gregories) found a ■\vay out of 
the difficulty by distinguishing between the two words. *' Ousia" was used to 
designate the divine substance, while " hypostasis " wafe set apart to denote the 
distinctions within the being of God. This terminology was adopted by 
Athanasius, and went far to secure the general acceptance of tlie doctrine. 

The Kappadocian school also developed tlie doctrine of the Spirit, as to 
which, up to this time, wide difference of opinion had prevailed. Gregory 
Nazianzen tells us (Oration 31, in Nicene and Post-Nicene Library, vol. VII, p. 
319) that some thought him God, others a creature, others knew not what to 
think. In other words, there was no uniformity of theological tradition. The 
definition of " hypostasis " put an end to this uncertainty. The Spirit, like the 
feon, was a divine hypostasis, a distinction within the Godhead, proceeding 
from the Father, and sharing his substance. Here first we meet the doctrine 
of the ontological Trinity in the proper sense of the term. 

1 The doctrine of the double procession, that is to say, the doctrine that 
the Spirit proceeds not from the Father alone, but from the Father and the 
Son, has proved the dividing line theologically between East and West. 
Finding its way, we know not how, into the Western editions of the Nicene 
creed, it was the subject of formal protest from the Eastern church, and with 
other causes not necessary to mention here, brought about the final rupture. 
With all recognition of the deity of the Son and of the Spirit, Eastern 
theologians insist that there remains a certain subordination in their relation 
to the Father. In Greek theology God the Father is the sole fountain of 
deity. From him is generated the Son ; from him, and from him alone, pro- 
ceeds the Holy Spirit. It is otherwise in the West. Here under Augustine's 
influence the unity of the divine persons is so emphasized as all but to obliterate 
the distinctions between them. Instead of the Father being the sole fountain 
of deity, he shares this office with the Son. The Holy Spirit proceeds from 
the Son as well as from the Father; and, with this recognition, the last trace 
of subordination disappears. 

10 
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Yet when all is said, it cannot be denied that the victory 
of the Christian spirit over Greek thought was bought at a 
heavy price. With each step in the process of the form- 
ulation of the doctrine we note a tendency to greater 
abstractness of thought. The bond which unites the 
philosophical statement to its basis in experience grows 
weaker and weaker. The Nicene creed still betrays clear 
evidence of the motives which were originally controlling. 
It still puts in the centre of the creed the Jesus who for our 
sake was made man, who suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
and whose coming was foretold by the Spirit who spake 
by the prophets. But in the Athanasian creed the tie 
which unites the Christ of dogma to the Jesus of history is 
parted. The scene has shifted to a realm where neither 
reason nor experience can find entrance. The interest no 
longer centres in the word made flesh, but in the divine 
Son who was with the Father from the beginning. The 
Trinity has become a mystery dealing with the inner rela- 
tions of the Godhead. 

But, Avhile the Athanasian creed marks the end of the 
dogmatic formulation of the doctrine, it is only the begin- 
ning of its theological history. The mind of man has 
never long been content with a doctrine incapable of 
rational explanation. Even while affirming that the mys- 
tery of the Godhead transcended human reason, and that 
the terms used in its description were only symbols to 
cover our ignorance, Augustine's venturesome intellect 
pushed out along a path of exploration on which he has 
been followed by many successors. He saw in the Trinity 
a revelation of distinctions in God's being which had their 
analogies in human life; and wherever the speculative 
interest has been strong, the search for such analogies 
has continued to exercise its fascination over the mind of 
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man. To German idealism of the Hegelian type the 
Trinity is the truth of truths, the most rational of doc- 
trines, the clearest philosophical expression of the being of 
God ; and wherever the Hegelian influence is controlling, 
we find interest in the doctrine reviving, and giving birth 
to a series of attempts at speculative reconstruction. 

Still a third phase in the interpretation of the Trinity 
has been introduced by modern historical study. A better 
acquaintance with the beginnings of Christianity has made 
it increasingly clear that the Hegelian construction does 
not adequately represent the convictions which led to the 
original formulation of the doctrine, or do justice to the 
motives from which it arose. It was not God as he is in 
himself with whom the early Christians were primarily 
concerned, but God as he had graciously revealed himself 
to them through Christ and the Spirit. In our day the 
experimental elements which underlie the doctrine are be- 
ing emphasized anew, and its distinctive significance is 
found in its connection with the historic Jesus. 

We have, then, three different methods of interpreting 
the doctrine, corresponding to three different types of 
theology. According to the first, the Trinity is a mystery 
transcending reason ; according to the second, it is a 
speculative theory concerning the being of God in him- 
self ; according to the third, it is an interpretation of 
the Christian experience of God as revealed. "We shall 
consider each in turn. 

2. Tlie Trinity as a Mystery Transcending Reason, 

The clearest statement of the view of the Trinity as a 
niystery transcending reason is given in the Athanasian 
creed. According to this view, God is one substance 
(ousia, phusis, natura, essentia, substantia), in whom 
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are three hypostases,^ or principles of distinction (prosopa, 
hypostaseis, personae). These hypostases are known tech- 
nically as "persons," a term not to be confused with our 
word ''personality," as is often erroneously done in the 
popular interpretation of the doctrine. These three "per- 
sons " are equal, since all share the whole divine substance. 
They differ because each has its own hypostatic character. 
The Father is the begetter, the Son begotten, the Spirit 
proceeding. The nature of these inner- Trinitarian dis- 
tinctions language is not sufficiently accurate to describe. 
We use terms to denote them simply that we may not be 
silent.^ 

The impression of mystery and other-worldliness pro- 
duced by this description is still further increased by the 
doctrine of the Circumincessio^ or Perichoresis^ in which 
the dogmatic conception of the Trinity culminates. This 
is the doctrine of such a sharing of each person in the 
attributes of all the others that in the Trinity there is 
neither before nor after, beginning nor ending, greater nor 
less. With this view the last trace of subordination dis- 

1 The word "hypostasis*' means literally subsistence, i". c. that which under- 
lies a thing, and gives it reality ; a real existence, as distinct from a. mere 
idea. Hence, its use as an equivalent of "ousia," substance. As used in con- 
nection with the Trinity, it means a principle of individuation, or distinction 
(as distinct from a mere personification). It does ^not necessarily mean a 
person in our modern sense. This (mis-)translation is due to the fact that it 
has come to us through its Latin equivalent persona. This is a theatrical 
term and means a mask. It denotes the several parts which may be played 
by a single actor. Hence, its use to translate " hypostasis," — a word which 
denotes a distinction grounded in a deeper underlying unity. Our word '* per- 
sonality" gives a. wholly misleading translatiou, and has been the parent of 
untold confusion. It has resolved the unity of God into three distinct self- 
consciousnesses, and given us a view of God which is practically tritheistlc. 
It is important, therefore, to remember that " person " in the Trinitarian 
sense does not mean personality. 

^ Cf. Augustine, De Trinltaie, XY, 27, in Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Library, vol. Ill, p. 225. 
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appears, and with it the last reminiscence of the original 
source of the doctrine in the historic revelation that came 
through Jesus. 

The acceptance of the Trinity in this form is common 
both to Catholicism and to Protestantism; but the signi- 
ficance which is attributed to it varies very widely. To 
many Protestants who take this view the Trinity is simply 
a mystery which is received upon authority because it is 
believed that the Bible teaches it, and then put upon one 
side as something which does not directly affect the 
Christian life. To intelligent Catholics, on the other 
hand, the Trinity is the doctrine of doctrines, central in 
worship as in the creed. It is the expression, in a form 
most strikingly calculated to impress the imagination, of 
that mystic conception of God as a being transcending 
knowledge which is characteristic of the Catholic type of 
piety. 

Thus even that form of stating the doctrine of the 
Trinity which seems most remote from the present life of 
man proves to have its basis in the religious experience. 
The Athanasian creed is a fruit of that general change 
which came over the Christian religion with the loss of 
contact with the historic Jesus, and the substitution of 
the mystic t3^pe of piety for the ethical religion which finds 
its communion with God realized through social service. 
It is the attempt to express the inexpressible in words, 
a majestic hymn in which the august perfection of the 
ineffable finds utterance in human speech; and wherever 
the mystic type of piety survives, the Trinity of the 
Athanasian creed still remains an object of living faith. 

But where this experimental basis is lacking, the signi- 
ficance of the doctrine is altered. To believe a mysterious 
doctrine because one's highest idea of God is mystery is 
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one thing. To continue to describe God in terms incapable 
of rational explanation when one has come to think of God 
as rational is another. Such a situation introduces into the 
world of thought a condition as unstable as that of a build- 
ing whose roof still remaiias standing after the main pillars 
by which it is supported have been cut awa}'. Under such 
circumstances there are but two safe methods to follow : to 
remove the roof before its own weight brings it to the 
ground; or to provide a new foundation better able to bear 
the weight which is laid upon it. It is the latter method 
which is attempted in the next class of interpretations to 
which we now turn, 

3. The Trhiity as a Speculative Theory, 

It is characteristic of all the constructions which we 
class together as speculative that, like the Trinity of 
dogma, they are concerned with the being of God as he 
is in himself, apart from his historic revelation. While 
they use analogies drawn from human experience, it is to 
illustrate the life of God as it is conceived to be lived 
apart from all contact with human experience. The differ- 
ence between the two standpoints consists in the fact that, 
while the former relies for its proof solely upon authority, 
the latter sees in the Trinity a rational truth which may be 
illustrated and defended by considerations whose validity 
is recognized in other realms. The most significant of 
these have been drawn from a study of the personal life, 
and the theories to which they have given rise may be 
classed as psychological or social, according as the material 
is derived from the analysis of a single self-consciousness 
or is gained from a study of the social relationship. Both 
are very ancient, going back at least to Augustine. 

Augustine distinguished in man memory, understanding 
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and will, in all of which the total mind is active. He 
further distinguished the mind, the knowledge which the 
mind has of itself, and the love which it has for itself. 
Through each of these analogies he gained a kind of 
trinity of the divine self-consciousness. 

In modern times the psychological analogy owes its 
widespread acceptance to the influence of Hegel. Hegel 
saw in the Trinity the central Christian doctrine, and 
interpreted it as the expression in religious language of 
the fundamental truth of his philosophy, — ■ the truth, 
namely, that the ultimate reality (or Absolute) must be 
conceived in the form of the synthesis of a logically pre- 
ceding thesis and antithesis. Thus, the Trinity in its 
Hegelian form is simply the application to the absolute 
consciousness of the Hegelian formula of the trinitarian 
character of all thought. 

As an example of this method we may take the recent 
treatment of Dr. Clarke, in his Outlined He begins with 
an analysis of self-consciousness, as expressed in the form- 
ula, "I am I." Here we have the self as knower, the 
self as known, and the union of the two in the act of self- 
consciousness. But in us this trinity is never perfect, 
since we never completely know ourselves. There is always 
a difference between our subjective thought of ourselves 
and the reality. Not so with God. He is the perfect 
personality, in whom thought always corresponds with 
reality. In his self-consciousness, therefore, subject and 
object are completely one. He recognizes himself as per- 
fectly mirrored in his thought of himself. So the circle 
is complete, and God is bound back to God in conscious 
unity. Thus (in contrast to pantheism) the perfect inner 
life of spirit exists in God. 

1 Pp. 172 sq. 
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In all this there is no difficulty. It is only the reasser- 
tion in different form of the familiar truth of the person- 
ality of God. The difficulty comes when it is sought to 
relate this statement of the doctrine to its historic ante- 
cedents, and especially to the human Jesus whose revelation 
the Trinity is supposed to explain. In order to do this it 
is necessary to pass from the logical distinction of thought 
to the metaphysical distinction of being. Dr. Clarke con- 
tinues : " In finite and imperfect minds these mental move- 
ments pass half-noticed, and oftener wholly unnoticed." 
But when we think of God, the perfect being, " it does not 
seem impossible that to him each of the three should be a 
centre of conscious life and activity, and that he should 
live in each a life corresponding to its quality. The asser- 
tion that he lives such a life is the assertion of the divine 
Tri-unity.^ He lives as God original and unuttered, he lives 
as God uttered and going-forth, and he lives as God in 
whom the first and the second are united. He not only 
lives and is conscious in these three modes, but from each 
of these centres he acts from everlasting to everlasting. 
His perfect life consists in the sum of these three modes of 
activity. . . . They are not personalities in the modern 
sense of the term, but separate aspects of one personality " ^ 

It is just here that the difficulty begins. In spite of 
Dr. Clarke's disclaimer, it is hard to see how these "cen- 
tres of conscious life and activity " can be distinguished 
from separate personalities. But for such a Trinity as 
this, — a Trinity of three distinct self -consciousnesses, 
our own personal experience as self-conscious spirits affords 
no analogy. To gain a point of comparison, we are obliged 

1 Dr. Clarke uses the term " Tri-uuity " to distinguish the ontologicai 
Trinity, or the Trinity of essence, from the more familiar Trinity of mani- 
festation. 

" Oaf line, p. 174. 
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to abandon the standpoint of the individual, and to include 
the phenomena of social life. This is done by the other 
type of theory to which we now turn. 

Like the psychological analogy, the social analogy goes 
back to Augustine. Long ago he noticed a trinity in love: 
the lover, the object loved, and the love which unites 
the two. In this he has been followed by many later 
theologians. 

An example of the modern use of the social analogy is 
given by Dr. Fairbairn in his Place of Christ in Modern 
Theology. Here great stress is laid upon the fact that 
the Christian Trinity, with its Father and Son, involves 
the thought of social relations as belonging to the essence 
of God. "God is love," we are told, "but love is social, 
can as little live in solitude as man can breathe in a 
vacuum. Li order to its being, there must be an object 
bestowing love; an object rejoicing in its bestowal. . . . 
If then God is by nature love, he must be by nature 
social." ^ It follows that in God we have one "in whom 
Fatherhood, and therefore Sonship, are immanent."^ 

This view has much to commend it. It starts from the 
Christian conception of God as love, and tries to solve a 
real difficulty, that, namely, of conceiving of a single iso- 
lated personality. How can God be just and loving, and 
all that we affirm him to be, if he have not from all eternity 
some object for these moral activities and relations? Such 
an object the doctrine of the Trinity seeks to supply. 

Yet these advantages are counterbalanced by correspond- 
ing difficulties. Quite apart from the fact that in positing 
at least two, if not three, distinct self-conciousnesses in 
God, the theory carries us dangerously near to tritheism, 

1 Place of Christ in Modern Theology, p. 294. 

2 Ibid., p. 409. 
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there seems no rational reason why the divine love should 
be confined to a single object. Why not Motherhood and 
Brotherhood as well as Fatherhood and Sonship in God? 
The social analogy would seem to lead to a multitude of 
different centres within the divine being in whose com- 
plete harmony and sympathy the perfection of the Godhead 
consists. Moreover, the place assigned to the Spirit in the 
analogy is unsatisfactory. Either the Spirit is regarded 
as expressing the bond of union between God and Christ, 
in which case the parallelism between the members is 
not maintained; or else the Spirit is treated as a third 
self-conciousness after the analogy of the Son, and as- 
signed a special function in the economy of the divine 
redemption. 

We would speak with great respect of those who think 
they can distinguish in their own experience the workings 
of the different Trinitarian persons. It is not for those 
whose experience is limited to set bounds which others 
may not transcend. It is sufficient to remind ourselves of 
certain unfortunate effects which have resulted from the 
attempt to press such distinctions beyond their rightful 
limit. When, for example, redemption is represented as 
the result of a bargain between the Father and the Son ; or 
the failure of an expected revival explained as due to the 
jealousy of the third person of the Trinity because he has 
not received that portion of honor which is his own just 
due, it is easy to see that we are dealing with conceptions 
of God which are, to say the least, less than Christian. 
It was such tritheism as this, a Trinity of three separate 
Gods with independent rights and interests, against which 
the earlier Unitarianism protested ; and we are bound to 
admit that its protest was justified. 

Thus, while the psychological analogy gives us a God 
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who is but a single personality, the social analogy leads us 
to think of three, or at least of two, distinct self-conscious- 
nesses. Each conserves one of the elements in the historic 
Christian faith, — the unity of God, the distinct significance 
of Christ. Neither does justice to both. 

As a matter of fact, many modern writers waver between 
the two analogies; using now one, now the other, now 
both together, and refusing to discuss the vexed question 
how they are to be reconciled. God is person, and yet he 
is more than person. "Person" is only the word we use to 
describe his nature in default of a better. In him the 
limitations of finite personality are overcome. He is tbe 
type, not only of the unity of the individual, but of all 
the social unities, the family, the state, society itself. 
In short, to quote Dr. Fairbairn again, he is "the infinite 
home of all the moral relations, with their corresponding 
activities." ^ From this point of view the Trinity is simply 
another name for the richness and fulness of the life of 
God. 

4. The Trinity as an Interpretation of Experience, 

With the growth of the historical and critical spirit we 
find an increasing disposition to question the value of any 
speculative construction of the doctrine of the Trinity 
which separates it from its roots in the historic Christian 
revelation. This is due in part to a general distrust of a 
priori speculation, in part to a better acquaintance with 
the motives which led to the original formulation of the 
doctrine. We have seen that the process took its departure 
from the revelation of God in Jesus and in the experience 
which he created, and was the attempt to carry back the 
new insight thus attained to its source in God by means of 

1 Op. ciL, p. 406. 
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the philosophical conceptions common to the time. This 
contact with historic revelation is still maintained in the 
Nicene creed. Those who take the third position contend 
that this gives us the true point of view from which the 
doctrine is to be understood. It is not a doctrine about 
God as he is in himself, but concerning God as revealed. 
It is the summary of the different ways in which one may 
know God in experience, and hence a framework in which 
the specific Christian view may be set. 

According to this view, there are three different ways 
in which man may think of God. They may think of 
him as the Absolute, the ultimate source of all being and 
life, himself surpassing man's ability perfectly to compre- 
hend. They may think of him as the self-revealing one, 
known to men through his revelation in nature, in history 
and, above all, in Christ. Finally, they may think of him 
as the self -imparting one, known through direct expe- 
rience in the consciousness of man as the source of the 
spiritual life. These three aspects of the one God, each 
contributing its element to knowledge and its enrichment to 
experience, theology designates as the Persons of the Trinity, 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. 

But it may be said, why confine the aspects in which 
God may be known to three? Why not distinguish his 
revelation in nature, in history, in the church? Or, if 
this be too much, why not sum up all our knowledge of 
God as revealed, under the single conception of the Son or 
Word? Here the trinitarian character of consciousness, 
already referred to in connection with the psychological 
analogy, suggests an answer. Inadequate when applied to 
the divine self -consciousness to give the Christian Trinity, 
this analysis is full of significance when applied to our 
own. In the light of the distinction between subject and 
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object which is involved in all thought, we can see why, in 
our apprehension of God, the objective revelation which 
culminates in the historic Jesus should be differentiated 
from the subjective appropriation which faith interprets as 
the working of the Spirit. Apart from the former, revela- 
tion lacks its definite content; apart from the latter, the 
objective presentation remains empty and barren. It is 
through a progressive revelation without, progressively 
apprehended within, that the nature of God, whose 
greatness surpasses man's ability at any time fully to com- 
prehend (the Absolute), is made known to his human 
children. If there be no definite object through which 
God's purpose is made clear, the distinction between 
different religions disappears, and the religious life is 
resolved into vague sentiment or mystic ecstasy. If, on 
the other hand, the object remains unappropriated; if, 
when we hear the preacher's message or read the sacred 
page, there be no burning of the heart, no inner conviction 
of a divine voice speaking through the human lips, religion 
loses its personal character and becomes a mere matter of 
theory or of tradition. Yet neither objective revelation 
nor inner experience exhausts the full riches of the unseen 
being who manifests himself through both. Ever there 
remain riches of wisdom still to be explored, a boundless 
sea of truth from which those who shall come after may 
drink their draughts of light and peace. Till all these 
elements are taken in, our thought of God cannot be per- 
fectly expressed. Thus the Trinity of consciousness 
becomes a form into which all knowledge of God can be 
fitted; and that which gives the Christian doctrine its 
distinctive character is not its philosophical construction, 
but the view taken of Christ as the one in whom the 
revelation on the objective side culminates. 
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But, if this be true, why, it may be asked, is it neces- 
sary to lay so much stress upon the philosophical aspects 
of the doctrine? Why not be content, with Ritschl, to 
dispense with speculation altogether, and to assert that in 
Jesus Christ we find our clearest and most satisfying 
revelation of God? Is it necessary, in order to express so 
simple a fact as this, to make use of such abstruse terms as 
"Logos" or "Absolute," "substance" or "hypostasis," 
which, in the course of history, have proved the source of 
so much misunderstanding, and have been the cause of sus- 
picion and of separation, rather than of union and strength ? 
Would it not be better once for all to have done with meta- 
physical theology, and to content ourselves with the plain 
truths which find echo in the moral consciousness of man? 

It might be a sufficient answer to call attention to the 
practical difficulties to which such a plan is exposed. In 
the quiet of the study or the classroom it is easy to speak 
of banishing metaphysical terms from theology, but in 
practice it is impossible. To do this would involve not 
simply the rewriting of our theological systems, but of our 
hymns, our liturgies, even of the Bible itself. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity in its completeness may be a product 
of the fourth century, but its beginnings go back to the 
very threshold of Christianity ; and the men who laid its 
foundations are not Origen and Athanasius, but the apostle 
Paul and the fourth evangelist. The Christ of the New 
Testament is not simply the man of Nazareth, but the pre- 
incarnate Logos, the Word that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. Either we must be prepared to 
break with historic Christianity altogether and banish large 
parts of the New Testament from their place in our public 
worship, or else we must be able to give some rational 
account of the presence of the metaphysical element in 
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early Christian theology and of its significance for the 
present life of the church. 

But we are not compelled to rest our case upon argu- 
ments of mere expediency. The reasons which prevent us 
from acquiescing in the proposal to banish the meta- 
physical element from our theology have a deeper root. 
They are to be found in the nature of the metaphysical 
interest itself. That interest is not merely speculative; 
it is intensely practical. It is the desire for a unified world- 
view which voices itself in the demand for a philosophical 
theology. It was this motive which influenced the writers 
of the New Testament when they pressed beyond the Jesus 
of history to the Christ of faith. They felt the need of a 
faith which should be at once catholic and consistent; a 
faith which should make place for all truth to which men 
had attained through their previous experience of God's 
working, as well as that which had come through this 
latest and highest disclosure. Such a comprehensive 
world-view the Logos Christology made possible. It was 
the means through which the specific revelation in Jesus 
of Nazareth was related to all the earlier revelations 
through which the unseen Father had been making known 
his will to man. It was the declaration of the Christian 
conviction that the revelation in Jesus, unique as it is, is 
not an isolated thing, but a part of a continuing process, 
which has been going on since the beginning of conscious 
life, and will continue till its end. It was the interpre- 
tation of this process as the progressive self-manifestation 
of an ethical personality whose true character and purpose 
through it all has at last been made manifest to the world 
in Jesus Christ. 

The same desire for a unified world-view continues to 
make itself felt to-day. We are more modest than our 
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fathers, and have less faith than they in the power of 
abstract speculation to reveal ultimate truth. We no 
longer believe that we can describe the divine nature as 
it is in itself, or determine the relation of the different 
elements in the being of God. The Word and the Spirit 
no longer denote to us realities in God which we can 
picture apart from our own experience, bat are interpreta- 
tions of that experience itself. Yet, none the less, they 
lend themselves to-day to the expression of the same con- 
viction to which they gave utterance in the past. This is 
the conviction that through the historic revelation which 
culminates in Jesus Christ, as in the inner experience 
which appropriates him as Lord, we have to do not simply 
with human ideals, however exalted, or human aspirations, 
however sincere, but with the great God himself as he is 
manifesting himself in gracious, fatherly love to his needy 
children. It is not man with whom we commune in Jesus, 
but very God of very God. When we take upon our lips the 
historic terms, consecrated by so many centuries of Chris- 
tian usage, we confess with all the saints of the past that 
the God of all the earth is a self-disclosing God, one whose 
very nature it is to utter himself forth to men in some 
objective form of revelation; and so we dare to translate 
the nameless Absolute of philosophy into the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. We confess that the 
appearance of Jesus Christ was not an isolated phenom- 
enon, but the consummation of a world-wide process, of 
which all other historic revelation is a part; and so we see 
in him the incarnation of that divine Word who has been 
the light that has lighted every man who has come into 
the world. We confess that God is not only a self-reveal- 
ing, but a self-imparting God ; that it is his very nature to 
dwell in the hearts of men and to give them insight into 
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his truth; that the confession of Jesus Christ as Lord is 
only the highest utterance of an insight which has always 
been given to men in greater or less degree, and which is 
possible only through such divine indwelling ; and so we add 
to our confession of the Father and the Son the confession 
of the divine Spirit who spake through the prophets and 
who speaks in us to-day. No other terms express so ade- 
quately that basis in unseen reality which is implied in the 
Trinity of Christian experience, and which is necessary to 
give it its fullest significance. 

It is this sense of unseen reality which gives the doctrine 
of the ontological Trinity its practical value. In the past 
Trinitarians have been unwilling to stop with a Trinity of 
manifestation, because this method has seemed to them to 
resolve the doctrine into a mere analysis of human expe- 
rience. Beyond all that was human and finite they have 
sought to press into the immediate presence of God, that 
they might find their rest and peace in him. We too, 
share the same longing for communion with the living 
God ; but we believe that God is to be sought not without 
but within his world, and that the only way in which it is 
possible for us to know God as he is in himself is by 
unfolding the significance of the revelation through which 
he is made known to men. Hence, for us the antithesis 
between the Trinity of essence and that of manifestation 
disappears. The self-revealing God is the real God, — 
the only God we either can or need to know.^ 

"■ lu the light of this discussion we are in a position to understand the 
questions at issue between Trinitarianism and Unitarianism. These are 
partly theoretical and partly practical. The theoretical question has to do 
with the metaphysical statement of the doctrine as set forth in the Xiceue 
and still more in the Athanasiau creed. Unitarianism, both in its earlier 
and later forms, has protested against this statement as inadequate and 
confusing, and has sought to press back of the elaborate metaphysics of 
the creeds to the simpler and more personal elements in Jesus' teaching. In 

11 
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To sum up: The significance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity for Cliristian faith is twofold. Theoretically, it is 
the affirmation of a full rich life in God as distinct from 
all abstract and barren conceptions of his being. Practi- 
cally, it is the affirmation that the true nature of God must 
be learned from his historic revelation in Christ, and from 
the experience which Christ creates. It includes the two 
elements whose combination is distinctive of the Christian 

its older form this protest was associated with an abstract doctrine of the 
unity of God, which is itself open to just criticism. But in its later forms, 
as represented by such writers as Martineau and Wicksteed, it avoids this 
weakness, and is consistent with a sympathetic appreciation of those elements 
of truth for which the Trinitarian faith stands. Martineau, in his suggestive 
tract proposing a. way out of the Trinitarian controversy (printed in his 
Essays Theological and Literary^ II, pp. 525 sq.) calls attention to the fact that 
under the name of the Father, Unitarians have really been worshipping the 
forth-going and revealing God, whom Trinitarians call Christ, or the Son; 
and more recently Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, in a striking essay setting forth the 
significance of Unitarianism as a theology (printed in Studies in Theology^ a 
volume of essays by Wicksteed and Carpenter, London, 1903, pp. 91 sq.) has 
pictured the enrichment of experience which is the result of the Trinitarian 
mode of conceiving God. The time has surely come when Trinitarians, on 
their part, may recognize the relative justification of the Unitarian protest, 
and join with their brethren in recognizing the central place of the historic 
Christ, and striving to conform their idea of God to his teaching. 

Tar more important is the practical question recently raised by a certain 
school of Unitarians, who deny the central position of Christ in religious 
history, and call for a theology which shall be theo- rather than Christo- 
centric. So far as this position has its roots in the desire to emphasize the 
divine capacity of every man and the extent of the work of God's Spirit in 
humanity, it has a. certain justification, and may be regarded as an exag- 
gerated statement of one of the truths which the doctrine of the Trinity 
itself affirms. So far as it denies the uniqueness of Christ and his central 
position as Master and Saviour, it overlooks the fundamental element in the 
Christian experience, and involves the abandonment of the distinctive truth 
for which Unitarians and Trinitarians alike have hitherto contended. No 
willingness to accept the Trinitarian formula on its philosophical side as a 
convenient summary of the different aspects in which God may be known 
can compensate for the lack of definiteness and the loss of inspiration which 
— if the lessons of the past have any light to shed for our guidance in the 
future — will surely follow any attempt, however persuasively defended, to 
relegate to a subordinate place the person and the revelation of the historic 
Jesus. 
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view of the world — the recognition of the supremacy of 
Christ, and the experience of progress. Thus it is at once 
the most concise and the most comprehensive statement of 
the Christian faith, gathering into a single phrase all the 
richness of content which has entered into the thought of 
God through the Christian experience of redemption. 



PART III 

THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE WORLD 



CHAPTER XI 

THE SOTTBCES OF THE CHRISTIAN VIEW OF THE WORLD 

Every doctrine of God carries with it a corresponding 
view of the world. The Christian view is expressed by 
Jesus in Matthew vi, 25-33. Analyzing these familiar 
words, we find that they imply four things: (1) that this 
world is God's world; (2) that his control and care extend 
even to the smallest matters; (3) that in a special sense 
man is the object of that care; (4) that the end to which 
all things tend is the kingdom of God. We shall consider 
in turn the source of these convictions and their history. 

1. Of the Sources in General, 

The sources of the Christian view of the world are the 
same as those of the Christian idea of God. This is true 
of every religion. As a study of the phenomena of the 
world leads men back of the world to God, so the view 
taken of God determines the conception of the world. The 
religious nature which ascribes personality to its God postu- 
lates at the same time a real object for his thought and care. 
The philosophical insight which recognizes the absolute- 
ness of God requires as a consequence the dependence of 
the creature. The Christian experience which finds God 
disclosed in Jesus Christ assures the believer of the adap- 
tation of the world to the end which he has revealed. The 
three main elements in the Christian view of the world are 
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real existence, dependence, and adaptation to the Christian 
end; and they have their origin in the same sources as the 
corresponding convictions about God. 

In studying the Christian view of the world, therefore, 
we have to distinguish its distinctive elements from those 
which it owes to older sources and shares with other faiths. 
This discrimination — everywhere necessary in theology — 
is here more than ever important; since it is in its doctrine 
of the world that theology is brought into closest contact 
with contemporary philosophical and scientific theories. 
While it is true that the interest from which these spring 
is different from that which gives rise to the religious view 
of the world — the former seeking to understand the 
universe for its own sake, the latter only so far as it is the 
necessary presupposition of the religious life — it is yet 
true that in practice the two cannot be divorced. The 
world in which the religious man lives his life is the same 
which science studies and which philosophy seeks to ex- 
plain. He is dependent upon the former for the facts 
which his faith interprets, and upon the latter for the con- 
ceptions which make the interpretation possible. The 
idea of the universe itself, which has played so great a 
role in theology, is a philosophical conception which makes 
its appearance comparatively late in time, and which pre- 
supposes wide experience and a high capacity for reflective 
thought. A theology which shall be independent of the 
results of philosophy and science is a contradiction in 
terms, and the attempt to construct such a system can 
lead only to self-deception. 

All the more important is it, in view of this necessary 
connection, that in the doctrine of the world the relig- 
ious, and more specifically the Christian, interest should 
receive clear and adequate expression. The history of 
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Christian thought shows two dangers to which theology is 
exposed at this point: (1) the uncritical identification of 
some inadequate scientific theory with the Christian view 
of the world ; (2) the sacrifice of some truth essential to 
Christain faith in the interest of supposed philosophical 
consistency. The first may be illustrated in the long series 
of alleged conflicts between science and revelation (e. g. 
that between geology and Genesis); the second in the 
various attempts to set forth the contents of the Christian 
faith from philosophical principles which deny one or more 
of its presuppositions. Examples of such inadequate 
theories are pantheism and dualism. Each of these takes 
its departure from an element in experience which Chris- 
tianity recognizes, but it emphasizes it to such an extent 
as to exclude other truth which is equally essential. 
Pantheism insists upon the immanence of God, but carries 
it so far as to identify God and the world. Dualism takes 
its departure from the mystery of evil, but in its effort to 
defend the goodness of God, exalts evil to an independent 
cosmic principle. The former obscures the personality of 
God; the latter imperils his control. As opposed to these 
Christianity is theistic, and has inherited its view of the 
world from Israel. 

2. The Hebrew View of the World, 

Historically the Christian view of the world has its most 
direct preparation in the religion of Israel. Within the 
Old Testament we find clearly expressed two convictions 
of fundamental importance for Christianity: (1) that the 
world was made by God, and is at all times under his con- 
trol; (2) that it is the scene of a divine purpose, whose 
end is the establishment of a righteous and redeemed com- 
munity. These differentiate the Hebrew view of the world 
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from that of the surrounding nations with which, in other 

respects, it has so much in common. 

From the point of view of science, the cosmogony of 
Genesis may be paralleled in the creation stories of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. The universe of both is 
geocentric, and the order of the several steps in the 
creative process is strikingly similar. But whereas in the 
Assyrian cosmogony, the universe owes its present form to 
the struggle of the opposing forces of good and evil, the 
first chapter of Genesis represents creation as the act of 
God's will, and the world which is the result as good 
(Gen. i, 3). Hence the physical universe has an ethical 
meaning to the Hebrew which it lacks to other peoples. 
It is God's creature, formed by his wisdom, upheld by his 
power, ministering to his purpose. 

Rightly to understand the Biblical doctrine of creation 
we need to remember the practical connection in which it 
stands. It is the counterpart of the enlarged conception 
of God which has come with the experiences of the later 
monarchy and the Exile, and is the guarantee that the One 
in whom Israel is urged to put her trust is able to accom- 
plish his redemptive purpose (cf. Isa. xl, 12-31; xliii, 
1-4). Of speculative interest there is little trace. The 
question as to the ultimate origin of matter is not raised. 
In the great creation passages in Genesis (i), Proverbs (viii) 
and Psalms (civ), it is the formation of the world which is 
described rather than the creation of its substance. Yet 
when later the question was raised as to the origin of the 
primeval chaos, the natural answer from the Jewish stand- 
point was not that of dualism (cf. 2 Mace, vii, 28). 

The world thus made by God is the scene of the divine 
providence. Jehovah orders all things according to a 
single, all-embracing plan. This plan centres in man, 
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whom he has made in his own image (Gen. i, 27). More 
particularly it concerns Israel, whom he has chosen to be 
his own peculiar people (Deut. xxxii, 8, 9), and the instru- 
ment by whom his salvation is to be made known to all the 
world (Isa. ii, 2-4). But though centring in Israel, it 
is not confined to Israel. It takes in all men, all nations. 
No obstacle, either in the physical world or in the moral 
world, can prevent the accomplishment of Jehovah's pur- 
pose. The victories which lead Israel's enemies to think 
their gods mightier than Jehovah are only the means by 
which he accomplishes his judgments (cf. Isa. s, 5-15). 
They prove a love which knows how to use punishment 
as well as forgiveness, when punishment is needed to 
teach a moral lesson (Amos iii, 2). 

Characteristic is the view taken of evil. That evil is 
real and terrible is the uniform assumption ; but its origin 
is not in matter, but in rebellious will. It is sin which 
makes the tragedy of Hebrew history, grieving the heart 
of Jehovah and causing Israel's punishment, and all but 
destruction. Man's responsibility and guilt are insisted 
upon in the strongest terms, and his misuse of his powers 
is the explanation of the evil of which the world is full 
(cf. Gen. iii; Deut. xxx, 19; Isa. lix, 12), 

And yet there is another side to the picture. While 
Jehovah does not desire evil, it is not beyond his control. 
He is able to use suffering, and even sin, as an instrument 
of good. The unfaithfulness of Israel and the opposition 
of her enemies may postpone, but it cannot prevent, the 
accomplishment of his plan. Indeed, through the conse- 
quences of her own wrongdoing, Israel learns lessons of 
the holiness and love of God not otherwise possible, and 
becomes the suffering servant through whom his message of 
redeeming love is conveyed to the Gentiles (Isa. xlii-xiiv ; 
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Hi, 13-15; liii). The last scene on the prophetic canvas 
is always the triumph of Jehovah's kingdom (of. Isa. ii, 2; 
Mic. iv, 1). 

This view of history as a moral process, having its goal in 
the establishment of a righteous and redeemed society, pre- 
pares the way for the Christian view of the world. While 
at first conceived as an earthly monarchy in which Israel 
triumphs over her old-time oppressors, the kingdom of 
God is given by the later prophets a moral and spiritual 
content which renders it an appropriate point of departure 
for Jesus' preaching. Israel is to conquer the world not 
only with the sword, but by the might of truth. The old 
oppressors, Egypt and Assyria, are one day to unite in the 
worship of Jehovah, and be recognized with Israel as his 
chosen (Isa. xix, 24-26). In the future commonwealth 
Gentiles will take their place side by side with Jews and be 
enrolled among the citizens of Zion (Ps. Ixxxvii). Such an 
ideal is little removed from the universalism of Christianity. 

This view of the relation between God and the world 
involves a clear perception of the transcendence of God. 
The word " transcendence " may be used in two senses. In 
the first it denotes distinctness from the world; in the 
second, remoteness from the world. The former is neces- 
sarily involved in personality, and is the condition of com- 
munion between God and man ; the second is an inference 
from a false conception of the absoluteness of God, and 
renders communion impossible. Both may be illustrated 
in the history of Israel. 

The God of the prophets is transcendent in the first 
sense. He is in the world, but he is also above the world. 
His life is the source of the world life, but it is not ex- 
hausted by that life (cf. Ps. xc, 2; 1 Kings viii, 27). 
Transcendence in this sense is an expression of the free- 
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dom of God, of his ability both to plan and to accomplish 
that which he has planned. It is an attribute of sover- 
eignty. God is the master who must be obeyed, the work- 
man in whose hands men are as clay in the hands of the 
potter (Isa. Ixiv, 8; Jer. xviii; cf. Rom. ix, 21), the father 
in whom it is safe to put one's trust. 

Such a view of God's transcendence is entirely con- 
sistent with his immanence. While the theoretical ques- 
tions involved in this doctrine are scarcely touched in the 
Old Testament, we have in the later books a practical rec- 
ognition of the experience which it expresses. Thus the 
Spirit, which is often represented as acting upon men from 
without and evidencing its presence in extraordinary and 
miraculous ways, is elsewhere recognized as permanently 
present in the world, the source both of the physical and of 
the moral life. An example of the first is the One Hundred 
and Fourth Psalm; of the second, the Fifty-First. In the 
latter, with its recognition that God's indwelling Holy Spirit 
is the source of all right life in man, we have a striking 
anticipation of the Christian doctrine of the Spirit. 

In the theology of the later Judaism, God's separateness 
from the world is carried to the point of separation. 
Jehovah is thought of as inhabiting heaven, which is con- 
ceived as the antithesis of earth. He no longer speaks 
directly to men, as in the days of prophecy, but makes 
himself known only through the medium of his revealed 
law. From this false conception of transcendence both 
revelation and creation become problems. To overcome 
the distance between creator and creature, philosophically 
inclined theologians begin to think of God as acting 
upon the world through intermediate beings, such as his 
Angel, his Word, his Wisdom, his Spirit. The unseen 
beings whose existence the Hebrews, in common with all 
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ancient peoples, had taken for granted, but as to whose 
origin and relation to God they had not hitherto felt the 
necessity of speculating, now become the subject of explicit 
reflection. They are divided into ranks and assigned 
special functions in Jehovah's government. The good 
spirits are distinguished from the evil as God's ministers, 
and the latter are conceived as forming a kingdom under 
the leadership of Satan, who, in the earlier literature, 
appears as the messenger of Jehovah (Job i, 6-12 ; ii, 1-6). 
Thus the problem of the origin of evil is carried back into 
the angelic world, and the direct responsibility of God for 
sin in so far removed. Under the same influence the 
poetic personifications of God's attributes in the Wisdom 
literature are transformed into hypostases,- — i. e, real dis- 
tinctions in the being of God. This is especially true in 
the Alexandrine theology, which, under Greek influence, 
had developed the idea of the Logos, a creative divine 
principle, through which the problem of God's relation to 
the world was believed to find a solution consistent with 
his strict transcendence and absoluteness. This concep- 
tion, most clearly expressed by Philo, forms the point of 
contact between Greek and Jewish, as between both and 
Christian thought. 

3. The CrreeJc Vieiv of the World, 

The speculative interest so conspicuously lacking in 
Hebrew thought is present in the Greek view of the world 
from the first. Greek philosophy had its rise in the 
attempt to solve the problem of origins, and the cosmo- 
logical interest characterizes it throughout its entire his- 
tory. Apart from the cruder theories of the earlier period, 
the most important types of thought for their influence on 
Christianity are the dualistic theory of Plato and Aris- 
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totle, and the pantheism which finds its chief expression 
in Stoicism. According to the first, the ultimate reality 
(or God) is contrasted as spirit with the world of matter 
(hyle), which is the imperfect copy of the divine thought. 
According to the latter, God is present in the world as its 
animating principle, as the soul is present in the body of 
man. The first emphasizes the transcendence of God ; the 
second his immanence. Both have the conception of the 
Logos; but, whereas to Stoicism the Logos is the immanent 
reason of God, to Platonism it is the creative thought, 
which is ever striving to fashion into ideal forms the re- 
sisting hyle, but which is never able wholly to overcome 
its resistance.^ 

The dualistic character of Platonism appears most clearly 
in its view of evil. To a much greater degree than in 

1 This double aspect of the Logos idea — as immanent reason and creative 
thought — renders it especially fruitful and explains its far-reaching influence. 
It was eminently fitted to serve as a nucleus of the syncretism which charac- 
terizes the later Greek thought. Where the transcendence of God was car- 
ried to extreme lengths, as in the Alexandrine schools, the Logos offered 
itself as a mediating conception by which the interval between God and the 
world could be spanned. Thus in Philo, the Logos is at once creator and 
creature, equal with and less than God, sharing the divine nature, yet having 
its own distinct existence. It could be used to banish God from the world, or 
to affirm his presence; and the question whether it was to have the first sig- 
nificance or the second depended wholly upon the side from which it was ap- 
proached. Where the redemptive interest was prominent the Logos brought 
God near ; where the speculative interest was controlling it kept him at a 
distance. On the other hand, when God was thought of as immanent in the 
world, as was the case where Stoic influence prevailed, the Logos expressed 
the content of the divine thought as manifest in the course of things. It 
served to give all life a divine meaning, and to bring all history under divine 
control. It stood for the revelation of nature as distinct from the special 
revelation of grace. Interpreted in the Stoic sense, it was the foundation of 
all natural theology, as when taken in the Platonic sense (e. (j. in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity), it was the foundation of theology as revealed. In both 
these senses its influence may be traced in Christian theology ; and the 
attempt — of which modern theology shows only too many examples — to 
interpret it from the side of dualism alone, leads necessarily to an estimate 
which is both historically and philosophically inadequate. 
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Hebrew thought, evil is to the Greek a cosmological con- 
ception. It has its origin in matter, the resisting raw 
material of things, which, as the essentially non-rational 
and non-spiritual, the Logos is not able perfectly to con- 
trol. Hence the wa}^ to be delivered from sin is to be freed 
as far as possible from material contacts. The saint is the 
man of temperance and simplicity, the ascetic, the man 
who has gained the mastery of his body and is able to keep 
it under, as the skilful charioteer controls his unruly steed. 

This realistic conception of evil has exercised a profound 
influence upon Christian theology. Here is the root of 
the asceticism which is so marked a feature of early Chris- 
tian ethics, and which lives on to-day both in the theory 
and the practice of Catholicism. Here, too, is the source 
of the conception of sin as a semi-physical reality, having 
an objective existence apart from individual sinners, which 
plays so great a role in the traditional theology. The idea 
— so prominent in the Greek church — of sin as corruption 
rather than guilt, and salvation as deification rather than 
forgiveness, is traceable to the same source; and it was 
largely under this influence that the conception of the 
sacrament as a mystery, i. e. a device for imparting a new 
divine nature by physical means, arose. 

But the realistic conception of evil was not the only one 
held by the Greeks. Side by side with it — often blending 
with it so closely as to be almost indistinguishable — we 
find another. According to this, evil is not a positive 
but a negative conception. It denotes simply the absence 
of reahty. Sin is primarily ignorance, delusion, and the 
true remedy for it is knowledge. When you have learned 
to see evil as it is, it disappears. Hence the saint is the 
gnostic, the sage, the man of philosophic insight. This is 
the view taken of sin in the pantheistic philosophy of the 
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Stoics. This view, too, passed over to Christianity and, in 
combination with the other, played its part in the making 
of Christian theology. 

Besides the philosophical conceptions thus described. 
Christian theology also inherited from the Greeks their 
scientific interest. In the writings of Aristotle we find the 
first attempt to give a systematic account of the universe 
as a whole, based upon exact observation. With him, 
therefore, the scientific as distinct from the philosophical 
conception of the world begins. Christian theology took 
over not only the result of these early scientific investi- 
gations, but also the interest which prompted them. The 
systems of the early theologians are in large part concerned 
with matters for which we should look to-day to treatises 
on natural science. Thus Origen in his De Principiis goes 
at length into cosmological speculation. Augustine applies 
to the solution of the problem of creation conceptions 
which have their nearest parallel in Aristotle.^ John of Da- 
mascus includes in the contents of the orthodox faith the 
whole natural science of his day. In all this we see the 
Christian spirit passing from the naive world of early He- 
brew thought to the more complex and ordered universe of 
Greece ; and, as it had mastered the former, striving to possess 
the latter for its Lord. If the means taken were often at 
fault, the end was legitimate, a^^d the attempt necessary. 

4. New Elements Introduced hy Christiunity, 

Christianity takes over from the religion of Israel its 
view of the world as the scene of God's redemptive pur- 
pose. Its doctrine differs from that of the Old Testament 
only as the Christian idea of God and the Christian view 

1 E.g. the idea that the things which God made were not finished objects, 
but germs which had in them the capacity of development, 

12 
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of his purpose differ from the corresponding Hebrew 
ideas. Both these differences are connected with the 
unique position assigned to Christ as the supreme mani- 
festation of God. As Christ reveals God's character, and 
gives definiteness to his purpose, so also he is the key to 
history and the explanation of the world. 

Historically this conviction appears in two forms: (1) 
Christ becomes central in the divine providence; the re- 
vealer and Lord of the kingdom for which the world 
exists. (2) Christ is identified with the divine principle 
of creation and revelation, taking the place filled in the Old 
Testament by such conceptions as the divine Wisdom and 
the Angel of Jehovah, and in Philo by the Logos. Both 
interpretations meet us in the New Testament. The latter 
is associated with the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ, and gives Christian thought its point of contact with 
the cosmological speculations of contemporary philosophy. 

To begin with the practical side. All the New Testa- 
ment writers are at one in seeing in Jesus the central figure 
in human history. Looking back upon the past in the 
light of his Messianic claim, they see in him the one in 
whom all the Old Testament prophecies find their fulfil- 
ment. Turning forward to the future, they look for his 
complete supremacy in human lives as the great event for 
which the whole creation waits (Rom. viii, 18 sq. ; 1 Cor. 
XV, 28). Seeking a conception to give unity and harmony 
to their thought of the world, they find it in his cross, 
by means of which the middle wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles has been broken down (Eph. ii, 14; cf. 
Rom. ix-xi), and through which the whole creation is at 
last to be reconciled to God (Col. i; Eph. i). 

To understand the full significance of this interpretation, 
we need to remember wherein the kingdom which Jesus 
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proclaimed differed from that for which his contemporaries 
looked, In his preaching we have the spiritual principles 
of the prophetic ideal freed from their local and transient 
setting. For a kingdom external, national, and in in- 
creasing measure transcendent and eschatological, he sub- 
stituted a kingdom of the spirit, open to all who are 
penitent, humble and trustful, and which is already 
present in the persons of those who accept his message and 
trust the heavenly Father W'hom he has revealed.^ For a 
conqueror who wins his victories by force, or a wonder- 
worker wdio compels belief by miracles, he substituted a 
suffering servant who uses only spiritual means to gain 
allegiance, and whose path to sovereignty leads by the way 
of the cross. How great was the revolution which this 
change involved w^e measure when we consider how 
imperfectly Jesus' Gospel was grasped by many of his 
own followers, and how long, in the form of chiliasm, an 
older ideal maintained itself in the Christian church. ^ It 
was only gradually that men came to see that to give Jesus 
the place assigned to him by Christian faith means to 
assert that the forces he reveals are the conquering ones in 
human history, and that self-sacrificing love is not only 
the noblest, but the most powerful thing in the world. 

The practical recognition of Christ's lordship finds its 
speculative counterpart in the New Testament in the doc- 
trine of the pre-existent Christ. In the letters of Paul, 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Johannine writings, 
Christ is associated with the divine activities by which the 
life of the world is sustained and renewed. He is the 
revelation in human form of the divine Son through whom 

^ On the eschatological elements in Jeans' conception of the kingdom, see 
chapter XII, p. 185, note 1. 
2 On chiliasm, cf. pp. 185 sq. 
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God made the worlds, and by whom he sustains them (Heb. 
i, 2, 3). From the first he has been present in the world 
as the Logos, the source of light and of life (John i, 4, 5), 
inspiring the Old Testament prophets (1 Pet. i, 11), and 
preparing the way for his later coming in the flesh. Here 
we have the pre-existent Christ conceived as a cosmic 
principle, the agent of the unseen God in creation, revela- 
tion and redemption (cf. esp. Col. i, 16, 17). 

The similarity of this line of thought to the cosmo- 
logical speculations already described is obvious. Whether 
original or not, the connection, early made in Christian 
theology (e. g. by Justin) between the Logos of the Greeks 
and that of the Fourth Gospel, was as natural as it was 
inevitable. But the differences are no less obvious. In 
the former the speculative interest is controlling; in the 
latter the religious. The philosophers begin with the 
Logos idea, and use it to explain the world. John begins 
with the human Jesus, and asserts that in him we have the 
revelation of the creative principle in whose existence the 
philosophers believe, but whose nature they have been 
unable to discover. The word is the same, but it has 
received a new content. The transformation is similar to 
that which we have already observed in the case of the 
jMessianic idea. 

Of the importance of the conception of the pre-existent 
Christ for the doctrine of the Trinity, we have already 
spoken.^ Here we are concerned only with its effect upon 
the Christian view of the world. This was twofold. On 
the one hand, it was the means of introducing Greek 
cosmological speculations into theology, and so of obscur- 
ing the primitive simplicity of Christian faith. On the 
other hand, by asserting the identity of the God whom 

1 Cf. chapter X, p. 142. 
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Christ revealed with the creative Spirit in which phil- 
osoph}^ had come to believe, it proved the most effective 
barrier against dualism. The insight that the God of 
redemption was at the same time the creator assured the 
divineness of the present world, and so gave unity and 
consistency to Christian tliought. The choice was not, as 
it is often represented, between the Logos doctrine and 
simple faith, but between a philosophy which made the 
Christian God master of the world, and one which set the 
two side by side as rival powers. When one remembers 
the strong dualistic tendency in early Christianity, which 
found theoretical expression in the systems of Marcion and 
the Gnostics, and practical embodiment in monasticism, 
and which, to so large an extent, influenced the theory 
of the church itself, Ave cannot be too thankful for the 
Logos doctrine, in its bearing upon the Christian view of 
the world. 

The doable interest wliich we have thus noted at the out- 
set appears throughout the entire history of the doctrine. 
In the Christian view of the world, practical and theoret- 
ical elements have ever been closely combined. They 
have varied with the changing philosophy, but no attempt 
wholly to divorce them has been permanently successful. 
Even Ritschl, who is most uncompromising in his rejection 
of Greek cosmology, admits that the Christian connection 
of creation and redemption is an essential one,^ and sees 
in Christ the unifying principle through which alone a 
consistent philosophical view of the world is possible. ^ 

^ Justtfication and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Ill, p. 30. 
2 Ibid., Ill, pp. 25, 207. 



CHAPTER XII 

OF god's purpose for the world, or the 

KINGDOM OF GOD 

Christian faith conceives the relation existing between 
God and the world as that of sovereignty on the one hand 
and of dependence on the other. ^ This sovereignty, 
extending to all parts of the universe, is expressed in the- 
ology by the doctrine of the divine decree. The decree 
may be defined as that consistent moral purpose by which 
all the events of the universe are determined, and of which, 
when taken in their teleological connection, they are the 
expression. This purpose Christian faith finds in the 
establishment of the kingdom of God.^ 

By the kingdom of God we mean that society of re- 
deemed personalities, of which Christ is at once the ideal 
and the mediator, the union of whose members, one with 
another and with God in the community of holy love, pro- 

1 In their reaction from the extremes of Calvinism, some modern theo- 
logians discard the conception of sovereignty altogether, substituting in its 
place the idea of fatherhood. This substitution rests upon the mistaken idea 
that sovereignty and fatherhood are inconsistent conceptions. But this is not 
the case. Sovereignty means simply the right and the power to control. Its 
nature may vary as widely as the character of the sovereign. It may be the 
expression of the arbitrary whim of a despot, or of the consistent purpose of 
fatherly love. The sovereignty in which Christians believe is paternal, and 
is the expression of Christian faith that the universe as a whole is subject to 
the control of holy and loving will. 

2 This view of God's plan differs from that of the older Protestant the- 
ology, partly in its unity, partly in its definiteness. It substitutes for such 
abstract conceptions as God's glory, or the happiness of the creature, the con- 
crete idea of the kingdom of God, and, in contrast to the double end presented 
in the Calvinistic doctrine of decrees, finds in God's purpose to establish his 
kingdom the sufficient explanation of the meaning of the world. 
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gressively realized in history, constitutes the end for which 
the world exists. The origin of the conception and its 
significance we have now to consider. 

1. The Place of the Kingdom in Jesus'' Teaching. 

The conception of the kingdom of God is the inherit- 
ance of Christianity from Judaism. It denotes the righteous 
and blessed society which the redemption of the Messianic 
age is to introduce. The details of the picture vary. 
Sometimes attention is concentrated upon the institutions 
to be established, and the prosperity to be introduced at 
the Messianic era; and again, upon the moral and religious 
character of the redeemed society. In the earlier literature 
this earth is regarded as the scene of the kingdom; in the 
later, the universe is transformed to form a fitting setting 
for its glories. Sometimes Israel alone occupies the centre 
of the canvas ; at others, the Gentiles also find their place 
in the picture. Sometimes the Messianic king in person 
is conceived as exercising the government; and again, it is 
Jehovah who is regarded as judge, ruling personally over 
his people. But through all varieties of conception these 
elements remain constant. The kingdom of God is the 
righteous and redeemed society in which God's gracious 
purpose for Israel finds its consummation. The ideal is at 
once social, ethical and religious. 

In the later Judaism the transcendent and other- w^orldl}^ 
elements in the ideal of the kingdom become controlling. 
The failure of the expectations which the restoration had 
revived led the devout few to despair of finding any satis- 
faction of Israel's longings under the conditions of the 
present life. For the pious individual, consolation was 
sought in the consciousness of a present communion with 
God in the spirit. For the community, the consummation 
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was postponed to a new seon, to be introduced by a great 
catastrophe, Avhen the Messiah should come on the clouds 
with legions of angels, and the heavens and the earth be 
transformed. It is this conception, anticipated in Daniel 
(vii, 13, 14), voiced in the Similitudes of Enoch (37-70, 
esp. 45, 1 sq. ; 48, 2 sq.), and which has left its traces in 
the New Testament itself, which is the background of 
Jesus' teaching. 

Jesus made his own his people's hope in the kingdom, 
and declared himself the Messiah for whom they looked. 
But he transformed both conceptions in the light of the new 
experience of God's Fatherhood which was the controlling 
feature of his consciousness. The spiritual and universal 
elements which were implicit in the prophetic teaching, 
but which had been obscured and often almost lost sight 
of in the exclusiveness and ceremonialism of the later 
Judaism, he put in the forefront of his teaching. To 
Jesus the kingdom meant the presence of a society in which 
the qualities which characterized his own relation to God 
should be everywhere controlling. It meant a society in 
which the national and legal barriers which in the past had 
prevented the free access of the soul to God should be 
broken down, and in which filial trust and brotherly love 
should be at once the test of membership and the bond of 
union. Hence, however distant might be the final con- 
summation, the conditions of its realization were present 
here and now. Unseen by men — as the seed swells in the 
silent ground, as the leaven spreads in the receptive meal, 
— the kingdom was present in the spirits of the men who 
had been with Jesus and who accepted his message. To 
the Pharisees, asking when the kingdom of God should 
come, he answered, " The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation, neither shall they say, ' Lo here ! or, Lo 
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there ! ' for lo, the kingdom of God is (already) in the 
midst of you."^ 

This revolutionary teaching Jesus clothed in the language 
natural to his time, freely making use of forms familiar to 
his hearers. How far the apocalyptic imagery of our 
Gospels goes back to the Master is a question for scholars. 
That he used such language is entirely likely, and in no 
way inconsistent with the spiritual nature and universal 
scope of his Gospel. It is not in the inherited imagery, 
but in that which is new and revolutionary in his teaching 
that we are to find his distinctive message. Our task is 
to take this new message and to express it in the terms of 
our own thought even as the men of an earlier generation 
did in theirs. We shall be helped in this by a brief review 
of the history of the doctrine. 

2. The I) iter pr elation of the Kingdom in Later Theology, 

There are three historic interpretations of Jesus' teaching 
concerning the kingdom of God, each of which contains 
an element of truth which we must conserve. We may 
call them respectively the chiliastic, the ecclesiastical and 
the individualistic. 

(a). Chiliastic. By this name we describe a class of 
theories which look for a kingdom of superhuman triumph 
and prosperity to be ushered in by a sudden miraculous 

^ Or, as the Revision renders, *' within you" (Luke xvii, 20, 21). What 
has been said of the kingdom as a present reality is entirely consistent with 
the fact that the term is often, and indeed most frequently, employed by Jesus 
in an eschatological sense. It follows from the nature of the Christian ideal 
as social and universul, that its full consummation belongs to the future. 
Modern scholarship is, therefore, quite right in emphasizing the eschatological 
element in Jesus' Gospel of the kingdom. When, however, this emphasis is 
carried so far as to obscure, if not altogether to deny, the present aspect of 
his teaching, we cannot help feeling that we have to do with an exaggeration 
which is, to say the least, equally misleading Cf on this point the judicious 
remarks of Harnack, What is Christianity ? pp. 52 sq., esp. p. 54. 
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transformation of the present order of things. The word 
" chiliast " is derived from %tXta, a thousand, which 
is the Greek equivalent of the Latin mille. A chiliast 
is, strictly speaking, a pre-millenarian, that is, one who 
expects the second advent of Christ before the millennium, 
and who, because of that expectation, postpones till after 
the advent all hope of true progress or prosperity. More 
loosely, the word is used to denote unspiritual ideas of the 
future of whatever kind. The two meanings are often, but 
by no means always, associated. As here used, the word 
" chiliastic " is intended to denote the view which denies 
the divineness of the present world and postpones its 
hope of salvation to the future, whether that salvation be 
spiritually conceived or no. 

The beginnings of chiliasm lie very far back. It is the 
revival within Christianity of the transcendent and eschato- 
logical ideal which we have seen to have been characteristic 
of the later Judaism. It was much strengthened by the 
wide acceptance among the early Christians of the apoca- 
lyptic literature of the Jews. In many of these books we 
find the expectation of a period of blessedness and triumph 
midway between this present evil age and the glorious age 
which is to follow it. Such an expectation meets us in the 
millennium of the book of Revelation (xx, 5, 7). Here we 
have the doctrine of a double resurrection and judgment. 
The advent of Christ is followed by a preliminary judg- 
ment, and by the resurrection of the martyr saints. These 
reign with him for a thousand years, after which follows 
the general resurrection and judgment. 

Belief in such a millennial reign was widespread, though 
by no means universal, in the early church.^ It meets us 

1 For the evidence in detail, see my article, " Millennium," in Hastings 
Dictionary of the Blble^ vol. iii, pp. 370 sq. 
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now in more external, now in more spiritual form. Justin 
mentions it as an essential article of Christian taith (Dial. 
80). It was a central feature in the teaching of Tertullian 
and Hippolytus. The extravagances of the Montanists 
tended to discredit the doctrine. With the dying out of 
the expectation of a speedy advent, it fell into the back- 
ground. When Augustine identified the millennium with 
the earthly reign of the church, it lost all ecclesiastical 
standing. 

But, though thus discredited, pre-millenarianism has 
never wholly died out in the church. In times of dis- 
tress and failure, physical and spiritual, it has been 
sure to reappear. It is to-day the faith of not a few 
earnest and devout people. It has an extensive popular 
literature, and is carrying on an active and not unsuccess- 
ful propaganda. It is important, therefore, to understand 
the grounds on which it rests, and its practical effects on 
thought and life. 

The exegetical basis of pre-millenarianism is found in a 
literal interpretation of the Biblical prophecies of earthly 
glory and prosperity for Israel. It is a revival of the 
Jewish ideal which Jesus rejected. The Messianic hope of 
his day centred in the expectation of the supernatural 
restoration of the national power of Israel. Jesus substi- 
tuted for this an ideal which was spiritual. It was this 
which caused his rejection. The millenarian exegesis re- 
stores the older ideal. It practically says: "The Jews of 
Christ's time were right in their interpretation of prophecy. 
They possessed the true jNIessianic ideal. Their only mis- 
take was one of date. They attributed to the first advent 
what properly belongs to the second. When we discrim- 
inate the advents all difficulty vanishes." 

A deeper cause of pre-millenarianism is a pessimistic 
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view of life, which despairs of any real improvement 
through the working of present forces. This is a more 
serious evil. To Jesus, as we have seen, this world is 
God's world, and his kingdom is already present in germ. 
Many pre-millenarians speak as if the world were given up 
to Satan. The conception of development is repelled as 
misleading or dangerous. The world must grow worse 
before it can be better. Hence it is not uncommon to find 
pre-millenarians welcoming the disasters and misfortunes 
of the time as so many signs of the approaching advent. 

If we ask what is the practical effect of this type of 
thought on the Christian life, we find that it is twofold. 
On the one hand, it produces great earnestness and strict- 
ness of life, and an intense interest in the salvation and 
ethical purity of individuals. On the other hand, if 
consistently followed out, it results in a lack of interest 
in, if not a positive opposition to, the wider social move- 
ments which seek to use existing social forces for human 
betterment. Its view of Christian duty is substantially 
that of Evangelist in Bunyan's Pilgrim'' s Progress. "Flee 
from the wrath to come." Here and there one will heed 
the testimony and repent, like brands plucked from the 
burning. Whether they hear or forbear, the preacher will 
have done his duty. When the number of his elect is 
made up Christ will come and usher in his kingdom. This 
must be the great object of the Christian's longing and 
prayer. 

(b). Ecclesiastical. By this name we designate a class 
of theories which find the key to human history in the 
gradual organization of humanity into a single society 
under the government and control of the Christian church. 
This conception, first clearly expressed by Augustine in 
his City of God^ finds its most complete embodiment in the 
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Roman Catholic church. To the Roman Catholic this 
world is a scene of probation. Humanity is being trained 
for the spiritual life, and the church is the institution 
which God has appointed to conduct the training. For 
this purpose he has endowed her with ail needed authority, 
and the test of progress consists in the completeness with 
which she is able to make this authority effective in the 
world. Whatever resists her sway, whether in the realm 
of thought or of practice, is profane and evil, and ought to 
be put down by whatever force she can command. Hence, 
the distinction between the ecclesiastical and the secular, 
and the use of the former as a canon for testing spiritual 
values. 

We have elsewhere discussed the Catholic theory of the 
church and need not repeat what was there said.^ It is 
sufficient here to call attention to its practical bearing upon 
the Christian view of the world. To its credit must be 
reckoned the fact that it has helped to bring the present life 
under the religious estimate. It has recovered for divine 
uses and meanings many aspects of the world and of human 
experience which pre-millenarianism was content to aban- 
don to evil (e. g. the state and the various social institu- 
tions which have grown up about it). It has planted the 
church as God's representative firmly in the midst of the 
life that now is, and in so far forth borne witness to 
the divineness of the present world. But it has done all 
this at the cost of a confusion of ethical values which has 
been the parent of new evils scarcely less serious. By 
identifying the religious with the ecclesiastical it has 
made the final test of progress a non-moral one; and, 
while not denying, has obscured those elements in Jesus' 
Gospel in which its distinctive character and revolutionary 

1 Chapter V, section 4, pp. 65 sq. 
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power is found. To Jesus the kingdom is a phrase which 
he transformed by infusing into it a new content. The 
government he would establish is paternal, and its type the 
family rather than the state. To the Roman Catholic the 
church is a kingdom in the political sense, and the Pope 
as much an earthly potentate as Cffisar. This is the 
reason why strife for temporal power has played so great 
a role in the annals of the Papacy. From such a concep- 
tion of the church as an earthly monarchy, the Reformation 
came as a needed deliverance. 

(c). Individualistic. As individualistic, finally, we 
designate all such views as think it possible adequately to 
express God's purpose for the world in terms of his rela- 
tion to individuals. The conception of that relation may 
vary. It may be conceived in terms of individual probation 
as in Arminianism, or of electing grace as in Calvinism. 
But in each case the significance of life is made to depend 
upon the attitude of God to individuals, and the meaning 
of the world found in the fact that it is the scene of the 
execution of his purpose for them. 

The formulation of this view into a distinct theological 
theory was the work of the Reformation. Protestantism 
began as a reassertion of the rights of the individual. The 
protest against Rome took different forms. Luther empha- 
sized justification by faith, Calvin the divine decree; the 
substance was the same. In either case the necessity of 
ecclesiastical mediation was denied, and the essence of 
religion found in the relation between the individual soul 
and God. 

This emphasis upon the individual had its good side. It 
called renewed attention to the ethical and spiritual ele- 
ments in religion, and reasserted the divineness of much 
which Catholicism had condemned. By its insistence upon 
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the Bible as the sole standard of truth for the individual, 
it helped to recover for mankind the memory of the Christ 
whose image the Bible enshrines. Especially important 
was its insistence upon the sacredness of the secular life, 
as expressed in the doctrine of the universal priesthood of 
believers. But it rejected the old cleavage only to intro- 
duce another, that between the elect and the non-elect. 
Mankind was divided into two camps, — one consisting of 
those who were to be saved, the other of those destined to 
be lost. The determining factor in each case was the 
divine decree; the end of both the manifestation of 
God's glory. The significance of the world consisted in 
the fact that it was the stage on which this double purpose 
worked itself out. The protest of the Arrainian, important 
as it was in its bearing upon the theory of the will, did not 
essentially alter the outlines of the picture. To Arminius, 
as to Calvhi, the world is still a world in which the most 
important fact to be considered is the relation of God to 
the individual.^ 

The practical effect of this view was to produce char- 
acters of strong personal independence (the Puritan type). 
In certain cases {e. g. Geneva, Scotland, the Puritan com- 
munities of New England), it succeeded in organizing 
small societies of a high degree of ethical strictness and 
purity. But it acquiesced more readily than did Catholicism 

1 It ought to be said, in justice to the Armiuians, that it is to one of their 
number, Hugo Grotius, that the world owes the introduction into Protestant 
theology of the idea that God is influenced in his government by social as 
well as individual considerations. This idea, which lies at the root of the so- 
called governmental theory of the atonement, finds expression in the treatise 
De Satisfactione Christi, and was the germ from which much that is fruitful 
in the later theology of Protestantism has sprung. As expressed by Grotius, 
however, it is applied only to a single problem, that of the atonement ; the 
prevailing individualistic conception of God's relation to man, and of his 
plan for the world, remaining unchanged. Tor the modern conception of 
personality as a social creation the times were not yet ripe. 
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in the idea of a divided universe; and during the days 
when it had complete control, failed to realize the full 
grandeur of Christianity as a missionary religion. 

We are witnessing to-day a reaction against this ex- 
aggerated individualism. It has become an axiom of 
modern thought that the government of God has social as 
well as individual significance, and the conception of the 
kingdom of God — obscured in the earlier Protestantism ^ 
— is coming again into the forefront of theological thought. 
What this conception involves, and how it may be possible 
to conserve the elements of truth in the earlier interpre- 
tations while avoiding their limitations, we have now to 
consider. 

3. The Vieio of the Kingdom in Modern Thought. 

The contribution of modern thought to the idea of the 
kingdom of God consists chiefly in a clearer insight into 
the social nature of personality, which is itself but a phase 
of the modern recognition of the unity of life. To present 
da}'- psychology personality is essentially a social concep- 
tion, and the process by which the individual is formed 
and trained by influences coming to him from his environ- 
ment, a part of a larger process of development of which 
the universe itself is at once the theatre and the subject. 

When we say that personality is a social conception, we 
mean two things: First, that what we call personality 
owes its being to social influences ; secondly, that it real- 
izes its nature through social relations. There is no such 
thing as an isolated individual. A man is truly himself 
in the measure that he goes out in thought and love to 

1 So far as the conception of the kingdom is retained in early Protestant 
theology, it is in the Catholic sense, as applied to the church visible (cf. 
West. Conf., u. XXV, 2). 
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others ; and his distinctive character as an individual con- 
sists just in this, that he has received sucli and such influ- 
ences from his fellows, and reacts upon them in such and 
such ways. It follows that the individual and the com- 
munity can never be dissevered in thought. They are the 
two poles of social thinking, each incomplete without the 
other. Both are essential, not merely to the completeness 
but to the existence of the personal life. 

Translated into the language of Christian theology, this 
means that the kingdom of God is the all-comprehending 
theological conception. God's relation to the individual 
is not something apart from his relation to the Christian 
community, but is realized through it. As it is through 
the influences which the kingdom eserts that the character 
of the individual Christian is formed, so it is through the 
relations which the kingdom makes possible that that 
character finds expression. An unsocial Christianity is 
a contradiction in terms. Ecclesiasticism is simply the 
exaggeration of this familiar truth. ^ 

This view of God's purpose has far-reaching conse- 
quences both for theology and ethics. It implies, in the 
first place, that the salvation of the individual can never be 
divorced as an end in itself from the establishment of the 
kingdom of God. The Christian ideal contemplates a 
society, — ■ an organized body of persons, standing in defi- 
nite relations one to another and to God. A man is saved 
only as he becomes a member of that society ; that is, as 

1 The failure of ecclesiasticism, as we have seen, is due to its inability to 
distinguish between society and the institutions which it produces. In its 
zeal for the machinery of social life, it obscures its ethical basis, and treats 
acts which custom has made familiar as holy in themselves, apart from the 
moral and spiritual meaning which originally prompted them. Jesus teaches 
ns that whatever promotes right relations between persons is sacred. Hence 
he gives a divine meaning to every form of human activity, and makes place 
for what men call the secular within, not outside of, the kingdom of God. 

13 
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he enters into right relations to his fellows, and so helps 
to realize God's plan for the world. 

Not less important is the bearing of this principle upon 
the ethical ideal of Christianity. It excludes all forms of 
ethical theory which state the ideal of human perfection 
exclusively in terms of the relation between the individual 
soul and God. Man's attitude to his neighbors is not to 
be regarded simply as a means of his own moral develop- 
ment, or even as a help in his approach to God, such that, 
when perfect holiness is attained, the relation of man to 
man will become unimportant, and only God remain. That 
is the mystic ideal, but it is not Christian. In Christianity 
the relation of a man to his fellows remains an integral 
element in his relation to God now and forever.^ 

Yet this does not exclude the complementary truth of the 
worth of the individual. On the contrary, it is matter of 
history that Christianity has emphasized the dignity of the 
individual as no other religion before or since. The reason 
is obvious. Such love and service as Jesus requires are 
possible only between ethical personalities, each conscious 
of his own worth, and so able to appreciate the dignity of 
his fellows. The value of society is measured by the char- 
acter of the men and women who compose it. The Chris- 
tian ideal as expressed in the kingdom contemplates a 
community in which the character of Jesus is the standard 
for the estimate of all human life. The reassertion of 
this truth, as against the unethical standards which had 
obscured it, is the supreme service of Protestantism, and 
its permanent contribution to the ideal of the kingdom. 

We touch here that which is revolutionary in the Chris- 
tian Gospel. It is the extension of the hope of social rec- 

1 Cf. Eph. ii, 19; Rom. viii, 16, 17; Eph. iv, 1-16; 1 Cor. xii, 12-31 ; 
Col. i, 13, and especially 1 Thess. ii, 19 ; 2 Cor. i, 14. 
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ognition and progress to the least favored members of the 
human family, through the interpretation of the possibili- 
ties of humanity at large in terms of the character of Jesus. 
This far-reaching change is the direct result of Jesus' teach- 
ing concerning the divine Fatherhood. Here we reach the 
real ground of Christian faith in the worth of the indi- 
vidual. As it is the experience of divine sonship that lifts 
man above the transient and the fleeting, and gives him his 
permanent abiding place in the uni\"erse, so it is the recog- 
nition of like capacities in his fellows which warrants him 
in extending a like judgment to them. Self-sacrifice in a 
worthless cause is not only foolish, but wrong. The 
supreme significance of divine Fatherhood lies in this, that 
it makes all men worthy objects of sacrifice and love. 

Thus, according to the Christian view, the true end is 
neither the individual alone nor society alone, but the full 
development and realization of the individual in society. 
Extensively, society is more important than the individual, 
since it is only in society that we find a term comprehensive 
enough to describe God's plan. Intensively, the reverse is 
the case, since that which gives worth to society is that it 
is the training school of individual character. It is because 
of this reciprocal relation that Jesus, though an individual, 
can reveal to us the true social ideal. Narrow as was the 
stage on which he lived, his dealings with the men with 
whom he was brought in contact manifest the spirit which 
should characterize the relations of all men everywhere. 

As a spiritual and universal ideal, the kingdom of God 
is contrasted with all ends that are partial and temporary. 
It is contrasted, for example, with the economic ideal, with 
the political ideal, and with the intellectual ideal. The 
economic ideal has for its aim the increased production and 
the more general distribution of wealth. The political 
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ideal is concerned with the development and perfection of 

the state. The intellectual ideal tests progress by the 
advance of human knowledge. With these aims Chris- 
tianity is not primarily concerned. As a spiritual religion, 
it has for its single aim the making and the training of 
persons. Whatever does not bear upon the formation of 
character is indifferent to it. On the other hand, nothing 
that concerns this is foreign to it. 

The bearing of these principles may be illustrated by 
contrasting the modern conception of the kingdom with the 
chiliastic ideal. In the past chiliasm has taken two very 
different attitudes to the economic and political institutions 
of society. On the one hand, it has exaggerated their 
importance, conceiving the Christian ideal itself in eco- 
nomic or political forms, and iinding in the kingdom of 
God an earthly commonwealth, in which the prosperity 
and righteousness impossible by natural means are to be 
supernaturally brought about. On the other hand, its 
attitude to the existing institutions of society has been one 
of uncompromising hostility. It has found the radical evil 
of the world in the fact that men have confused the 
spiritual end of Christianity with partial and subordinate 
ends, seeking salvation through change of environment 
rather than in change of heart; and for the disaster thus 
caused has discovered no remed}' short of the destruction 
of the social organization itself with all its works. 

Neither of these attitudes seems adequate to modern 
men. In contrast to the crasser forms of chiliasm, it is 
manifest that the aim of Christianity is purely spiritual. 
It is not to be identified with any form of political or 
economic organization, or tied to any particular philo- 
sophical or scientific theory. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
equally clear that no such absolute divorce as is contem- 
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plated in the opposing view is possible. Character is a 
complex thing, and many influences enter into its making. 
It is matter of common experience that inadequate forms 
of economic and political organization, as well as narrow 
and mistaken ideas, impose serious, often insuperable 
obstacles to our effort to help men to better moral lives. 
Where this is the case, loyalty to the Christian ideal leads 
us necessarily to attempt their removal. Thus political 
activity, economic reform and intellectual research, while 
discarded as ends, are given their place as means, and be- 
come part of the complex process through which the king- 
dom of God is built up among men. In the ideal society 
every legitimate human interest will find its gratification, 
and every form of human aspiration its outlet. Affirming 
this, we affirm the truth for which chiliasm stands. 

This comprehensive view of the kingdom, as including 
all forms of human activity, gives the key to the Christian 
view of the world. To the Christian the meaning of the 
universe lies in the fact that it is the scene of the progres- 
sive realization of the kingdom of God. This carries Avith 
it, on the one hand, its distinctness from God ; on the 
other, its dependence upon him. Further, this explains 
the apparently conflicting attitude which we find Christians 
taking toward the world. So far as, at any time, ifc fails 
to realize the Christian idea, it is evil, — an enemy to be 
fought, and, if possible, to be subdued. So far as it is 
adapted to realize the Christian end, it is good, — the 
revelation and the creature of God. The latter is the 
fundamental Christian conviction, which expresses itself 
in the doctrines of creation and providence. The question 
how this fundamental conviction is to be harmonized with 
the fact of evil, forms the problem of the theodicy. 



CHAPTER XIII 

OF THE WORLD, AS THE SCENE OF THE REALIZATION^ 

OF god's kingdom 

We have seen that the three main elements in the Chris- 
tian view of the world are (1) real existence, (2) de- 
pendence and (3) adaptation to the Christian end. It is 
time to consider more in detail what each involves. 

1. The World as Real Existence, 

Against pantheism, Christianity affirms the distinction 
between God and the world. The world is not simply a 
part of God; it has real existence for him, as the object of 
his interest, his affection and his care. 

This is a truth which is common to philosophy and 
religion. The reality of the world is established for 
thought, partly by the fact of consciousness, with its dis- 
tinction of subject and object, partly by the fact of will, 
with its experience of resistance. The religious experience 
contributes its own evidence in the sense of duty and worth, 
of stewardship and sonship. If man were not a being dis- 
tinct from God, having an existence and responsibility of 
his own, the Christian life would be unmeaning. 

These general considerations are reinforced by the fact 
of evil, in which the contrast between God and the world 
finds most acute expression. The Christian consciousness 
of sin assumes a present opposition between the will of the 
creature and God, which, however its existence may ulti- 
mately be explained, is real for God as for man, and con- 
stitutes an obstacle which it is God's ceaseless effort to 
remove. 
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Nor is real existence confined to the world of persons. 
It extends no less to the physical universe through contact 
with which the personal life is realized. The reality of the 
physical universe for God is involved for Christian faith in 
its reality for us. If God is to know us as we are, if he is 
to sympathize with our sorrows, our burdens and our cares, 
the world in the midst of which we live, this concrete 
physical world, must be real to him. And this is Jesus' 
teaching. The Father whom he reveals cares not only for 
men, but for the birds and the flowers.^ 

If, however, we insist that the world of human experi- 
ence has a real existence and meaning for God, we must be 
careful not to confine the meaning of existence to that 
which we ourselves apprehend. The moral geocentricism 
which conceives the entire universe as having been brought 
into being for the sake of man is the result of a misinter- 
pretation of the Christian doctrine of the kingdom. Early 
Christian faith conceived the human race as surrounded by 
a host of other spiritual existences, and included the angels 
with men among the moral personalities who through Christ 
were reconciled to God.^ We are less ready than earlier 
generations to dogmatize about the unseen world. But 
surely no more flagrant example of dogmatism could be 
found than the assumption that apart from God man is the 
only moral and reasonable being in so vast a universe, and 

"" It is hardly necessary to add that this view is consistent with the accept- 
ance of very different philosophical theories of reality. One may conceive 
reality realistically, after the fashion of the older ontological metaphysics, 
as that which has existence in and for itself ; or one may conceive it idealisti- 
cally, as in the more critical epistemology which recognizes the part which 
the mind itself contributes to the construction of that which it perceives. 
The point is simply that, in either case, that which is perceived is regarded 
as having a real existence for the apprehending mind, and hence as fitted to 
serve as an object for thought, and an end for activity. 

2 Col. i, 16-20. Cf. Origen, De Frincipns, book I, chapters 5, 6. 
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that the only spiritual meaning which it contains is that 
expressed in God's relation to ns. What moral purpose 
and spiritual communion God may have with other beings 
in the boundless reaches of space and time which modern 
science has brought within our ken, we do not know. Our 
faith is simply that the meaning of all life everywhere is to 
be found in its relation to such a wise, holy and loving 
Father as Christ has revealed; and that the interest, the 
wonder and the joy which we, with our imperfect faculties 
and narrow insight, feel in our communion with nature, 
and in our relation to the so-called lower orders, must exist 
for God supremely. 

With the doctrine of the reality of the world for God 
is given the transcendence of God. Transcendence is, as 
we have already seen,^ only another name for the divine 
personality. It expresses the fact that while God is in the 
world, he is not exhausted by the world; that he is not 
only the source of life and power, but of standard and 
ideal. It regards the world not only as the place of his 
activity, but as the sphere of his purpose, and finds the 
explanation of its apparent imperfection in the fact that 
it is the scene of a divine will not yet realized, a divine 
plan not yet accomplished. 

2. Tlie World as Dependent, 

The second element in the Christian view of the world 
is dependence. Against dualism, Christianity affirms that 
God, having made the world, is able to control and order 
it to his own end. 

This recognition, too, is common to philosophy and 
religion. As the former carries back all that is to the 
Absolute, so the latter refers all to God. The truth which 

1 Chapter XI, p. 172. 
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the philosopher expresses when he speaks of the inter- 
relation of phenomena and the universality of law finds 
religious utterance in Schleiermacher's definition of religion 
as the feeling of absolute dependence ^ and the Westminster 
doctrine of the decree as that by which God " freely and 
unchangeably ordains whatsoever cometh to pass."^ 

The philosophical recognition of dependence is derived 
from the experience of relativity. However far back we 
go in time, we find the causes of things hidden in a 
remoter past. However far our thought travels in space, 
we discover the same interrelation and dependence. The 
course of the sun is just as much determined as that of the 
planets it controls, and the farthest star the telescope dis- 
covers proves part of the same system of forces which 
causes the apple to fall from the tree. 

The same dependence characterizes human life. Man 
lives in surroundings he did not choose, and is subject to 
influences he did not create. The better he knows himself, 
the more clearly he recognizes the extent to which he is 
limited, both by heredity and environment. The freedom 
by which he seems to be differentiated from nature is 
crowded by psychology within narrower and narrower 
limits. Indeed, it is in the inner life that he first of all 
discovers the dependence which he afterwards carries over 
in thought to the world without. 

The conclusion of philosophy is reinforced by the reli- 
gious experience. The truth with which Paul approached 
the Athenians, that in God we live and move and have our 
being (Acts xvii, 28), finds more or less clear recognition 
in all the great religions. But Christianity gives the old 
truth a new meaning through its revelation of the character 

1 Glaubenslehre, section 4, p. 14. 

2 Confession of Faith, III, 1. 
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of the God on whom we thus depend. It tells of a Father 
whose love and care are ever with his children, and invites 
to a submission whose result is perfect freedom. Those 
who are most advanced in Christian experience are most 
conscious of their constant dependence upon God, and most 
ready to testify that the life which they live is not theirs 
but that of God's indwelling Spirit.^ 

With this discovery of God's presence in all life, we 
have the recognition of the divine immanence. Like 
transcendence, this word has a moral as well as a meta- 
physical meaning. As used in Christian theology, it does 
not mean that God is present everywhere substantially, as 
a thing is; but in knowledge and power as a person. 
Thus the world becomes full of meaning and beauty, and 
life full of joy and hope. Wherever we look in this vast 
universe, in the tiniest atom as in the farthest star, in the 
lowest life as in the highest, but above all in the human 
spirit with its needs, its longings and its possibilities, we 
find present and active, working out his wise, loving and 
holy purpose the almighty Father whom Christ reveals. 

3. The Adaptation of the World to the Christian End, 

The third element in the Christian view of the world is 
adaptation. The world, dependent upon God, the scene 
of his purpose, is also fitted to realize that purpose; it is 
adapted to the Christian end. 

This is true of the physical universe. The physical may 
not be an end in itself, but it is necessary to the realization 
of the Christian end. It is through contact with nature 
that the personal life is developed. From nature we learn 
lessons of the highest spiritual value, — the lesson of law, 
the lesson of order, the lesson of dependence, the lesson 

1 Cf. Paul's testimony in Gal. ii, 20, and Eph. ii, ?-10. 
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of humility. Through nature there is cultivated in man 
the sense of beauty and of mystery. Contemplation of her 
wonders awakens and deepens the sense of reverence. 
Deeply as he revered the moral law, Kant found the starry 
heavens no less awe-inspiring. 

The physical universe, then, is good. It serves a spiritual 
end. Christianity rejects all theories of the essential evil 
of matter; and with them goes also the rejection in prin- 
ciple of all asceticism. Self-control and self-sacrifice are 
Christian virtues, but they have other roots than in the 
dualistic systems.^ 

This principle is true also of human life. Man is 
adapted to realize the Christian end. Indeed, it is in man 
that we first meet this end. Nature is but God's instru- 
ment; man is at once his servant and his child. In the 
human spirit faith finds qualities and capacities which are 
truly godlike, and longings which only divine sonship can 
satisfy. 

The law of adaptation characterizes all human rela- 
tions. The great human institutions are schools for teach- 
ing divine truth. In the home man learns to be obedient, 
faithful, trustful, loving. Through the state he is taught 
the practice of mutual helpfulness and brotherly co-opera- 
tion on a large scale. He discovers an end beyond self, 
even beyond kindred; and is trained for the supreme end 
of the kingdom of God. The lessons of the state and of 
the home are gathered to a head in the church. Here the 
lesser relationships are shown in their divine meaning. 
Man's thoughts are lifted above the temporal and the fleet- 
ing to that which is unseen and abiding. Through his 
experience of human relations and friendships he learns to 
know himself a child of the divine Father, God. 

1 Cf. 1 Cor. viii ; Rom. xiv, esp. vv. 14-21. 
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But we may go even farther. Of the evil in the world 
it is true that it is used by God to promote the Christian 
end. However difficult it may be to account for its pres- 
ence, the fact remains that now that it is here, it is over- 
ruled for good. And this is true of both its forms, physical 
and moral. Through contact with suffering and sin, man 
learns lessons of inestimable value to himself, and becomes 
fitted to take part in the work of the kingdom. Struggling 
to overcome them, he not only grows inchai'acter himself, 
but he comes to understand more clearly the character of 
God. Even when the details are dark and the solution 
hidden. Christian faith has no doubt as to the outcome. 
Calvinist and Arminian may differ in their theories, but 
they are at one in the conviction that, when the end is 
reached, it will be found that even the experiences which 
seemed most un-Christlike have had their part to play in 
bringing about the Christian end. 

With the mention of evil, we touch the fundamental 
problem in the Christian view of the world. How comes 
it to pass that in a universe which is by hypothesis under 
the control of a good God evil should be so ubiquitous 
and so persistent? How can we justify our faith that this 
world is really our Father's world, and serves his end? 
This is the problem of the theodicy. It has two phases, 
physical and moral, — the problem of pain and the problem 
of sin. 

Apart from dualistic theories which attribute evil to a 
power other than God, the chief solutions of the problem 
of pain are of two classes. The first, or retributive, sees 
in suffering the result and just punishment of sin, either 
individual or racial. The second, or educational, sees in 
it an instrument of the divine training, first of the lower 
races, then of man. 
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The simplest form of the retributive theor}' is that which 
sees in individual suffering the evidence and consequence 
of individual sin. Thus, in much of the Old Testament 
we find the assumption that suffering is ipso facto a proof 
of guilt. More careful reflection, however, disproves this 
naive assumption. Experience shows that the righteous 
suffer as well as the wicked, and some of the wicked 
do not seem to suffer at all. This is the problem with 
which the book of Job and many of the Psalms are con- 
cerned. From the standpoint of the individual there 
seems no solution, so long as attention is confined to the 
present life. With the rise of faith in a future life 
a way of escape is found in the theory of retribution after 
death, which makes possible the reference of all unsolved 
problems to the day of judgment. 

A variation of the retributive theory is that which finds 
the explanation of the suffering of the individual in the 
race sin. The children suffer because they inherit the 
consequences of their parents' guilt; and mankind in 
general, because it is involved in Adam's fall. This is the 
answer of Paul in Romans, of Augustine and of Calvin. 
It emphasizes a side of truth which the individualistic 
theory overlooks, since it takes account of the facts of 
heredity, and recognizes that the problem of suffering is 
social as well as individual. Yet when taken as a com- 
plete solution it proves inadequate: first, because in ex- 
plaining the children's suffering as the consequence of 
ancestral sin it avoids one difficulty, only to raise another; 
secondly, because experience proves that there is a signifi- 
cance in pain which cannot be expressed in terms of 
punishment at all. 

The second solution of the problem of pain is educa- 
tional. It sees in pain the means of the divine training, 
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first of the lower races, and then of man. It finds its sup- 
port, partly in the observation of life which shows that 
through suffering man learns lessons of the highest impor- 
tance for his welfare and training, partly in the Christian 
experience which sees in the cross of Christ the supreme 
illustration of its healing and uplifting influence. 

The educational significance of pain is one of the lessons 
most clearly taught by modern science. While, from one 
point of view, science intensifies the problem of suffering 
by showing the length of time which it has been in the 
world, from another, it relieves its pressure by removing 
the arbitrary character which it acquires when isolated 
from its environment. jModern psychology shows us that 
the capacity for pain enters into the verj^ structure of con- 
sciousness, and is an indispensable element in our equip- 
ment for life. By the law of contrast it makes possible our 
highest pleasures. Through it we become conscious of 
our need, and are warned of the approach of danger; 
without it we should be left helpless in the struggle 
for existence. The higher the development, the greater 
the capacity, and the more important the function, of 
pain. 

These considerations relieve, even if they do not alto- 
gether remove, the difficulty which comes from the obser- 
vation of pain in the auimal creation. However true it 
may be that animals do not know the more acute forms of 
suffering familiar to human experience, it is unquestioned 
that pain is a familiar and an important element in animal 
life. For this fact the retributive theory affords no satis- 
factory explanation. 1 The educational theory shows that 

1 An exception should be raade in the case of the theory of transmigration. 
Here all living creatures are regarded as forming a single commonwealth 
under uniform ethical law. Under this law each individual passes through 
an endless series of existences, receiving in each, in a body adapted to his 
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pain is as necessary for the development of the animal as 
for that of man, and so gives it its place as one element 
in the complex system of divine government which culmi- 
nates in humanity. 

With the advent of man, the problem of pain enters 
upon a new stage. To the suffering of the body is added 
the suffering of the mind. Conscience awakes, and sin and 
guilt become familiar facts. Pain now becomes a means of 
moral, as in the animal world it is a means of physical, 
training, and suffering is recognized as retributive as well 
as disciplinary. From this point of view the problem of 
pain becomes inextricably interwoven with the problem of 
sin, and the Christian contribution to the solution of the 
former can be understood only in the light of its interpre- 
tation of the latter. 

With sin we reach the ultimate problem of the universe. 
Pain may be explained by reference to higher ends. But 
moral evil seems to involve a permanent antimony which 
admits no theoretical solution consistent both with the 
goodness and the power of God. Hence many theologians 
have taken refuge in some form of dualism. The most 
common theory is that which accounts for sin by the fact 
of free will, with its power to the contrary. According to 
this view, God, in creating free agents, limited himself; 
and in this self-limitation, the necessary condition of the 
creation of moral beings, is to be found the explanation 
both of the possibility and of the fact of sin. 

The difficulty with this view is that, if consistently 
carried out, it imperils the divine control, and hence 
removes the certainty of the realization of the Christian 

ethical desert, the just reward for the deeds done in the life before. It is 
clear that from this point of view the problem of animal suffering is simply 
a phase of the larger problem of the suffering of moral beiugs which we have 
just been considering. 
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end. If God, in creating man, could not prevent him from 
sinning, what reason have we for believing that he will 
ever be able to do so? The device, so common in the- 
ology, of using freedom (in the sense of a real limitation 
of God's power) to get sin into the world, only to reinstate 
God in complete control so soon as sin is in, is more cred- 
itable to the religious feeling of those who employ it than 
to their intellectual consistency. If God can control the 
action of free beings to-day without destroying their free- 
dom,^ then he must always have been able to do so. But, 
if this be the case, then he must have had some reason 
other than the fact of freedom for admitting sin. 

Accordingly, we find many theologians applying the prin- 
ciple of education to the problem of moral evil. Even 
while affirming against thoroughgoing pantheism the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, they have maintained that it 
has a necessary part to play in the unfolding of the divine 
plan. According to this view, it is not the possibility of 
sin simply, but sin itself, which is an indispensable element 
in the world's moral training. On this common basis we 
may distinguish two different types of thought. The first, 
which is the theodicy of historic Calvinism, sees in sin 
an ultimate fact, destined to exist forever, and explains it 
as necessary to the display and exercise of the divine attri- 
butes of justice and mercy. The second, which is more 
consistent with the view of God's character to which we 
have been led, finds the justification for the presence of 
moral evil in the world in the fact that through it there 
has been brought about a closer communion with God and 
a higher type of character in man than could have been 
attained in any other way. Or, in other words, it finds the 
explanation of sin in the experience of salvation. 

1 Cf. Clarke, Outline, p. 150. 
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It is true that this is a practical rather than a speculative 
solution, — that is, a solution based upon the conditions of 
life as we find them. If anyone asks why the conditions 
are as they are, we cannot answer in the case of moral 
evil any more than in the case of physical evil. All that 
we can do is to show that in this world, as we know it, sin 
has a part to play in bringing about the highest end we 
know. We cannot think it away from the world without 
at the same time thinking away with it that which we 
recognize as supremely precious. 

The educational effect of sin may be illustrated on all 
sides of the religious life. It affects our consciousness of 
communion, our ideal of service, our conception of God. 
Thus it is through sin, with its consequences in our own 
lives and in the lives of those we love, that we learn, as we 
could learn it in no other way, our need of God, our con- 
stant dependence upon him for salvation and strength. It 
is through sin, with its deadly havoc in the world, making 
appeal to the finest sympathy and the most complete devo- 
tion, that we learn the meaning of Christian service, the 
cost and the reward of Christlike ministry. Above all, it 
is through sin, with the cross by which it has been over- 
come, that we have learned to see God in Christ, and to 
measure the extent of the divine love. 

In the light of such experiences, considered not as 
isolated but as parts of a system of divine training, the 
suffering of which the world is full receives a ncAV mean- 
ing. So far from being the proof of a world which is 
undivine, it is the means by which God is teaching us his 
profoundest lessons, and fitting us for communion with 
himself. Through it there is being formed in us the type 
of character we see in Christ, and by it we are made 
capable of experiencing that finest joy which comes 

14 
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through sympathy at its best. Thus, in a very literal 
sense, it is true that to the Christian the cross has become 
the highest proof of "the wisdom of God." 

The difficulty remains that all are not Christians. The 
Christian experience makes it possible to believe that all 
evil may serve a good end; but it does not of itself 
prove it. This proof remains for the future, when the 
transformation which has been wrought by the Christian 
spirit in a part of life shall be manifest in the whole. 
Here is the root of the Christian belief in immortality. If 
the Christian view of the world is to be justified, what we 
see now must be but part of a larger process, in which the 
work here begun, but not finished, shall be brought to 
completion, and the narrow experience and limited vision 
of this life be supplemented by the larger life and wider 
knowledge of the life beyond. The different forms which 
this hope has assumed, together with the grounds on which 
they rest, will concern us later. ^ For the present it is 
sufficient to note that not the least powerful of the influ- 
ences which have called it forth and which keep it alive 
are the experiences of suffering and sin which together 
form the problem of the theodicy. Here — as everywhere 
in religion — we face the great venture of faith, of which 
the belief that God is like Christ is the highest expression. 

1 Chapter XV, section 3, pp. 250 sq. 



CHAPTER XIV 

OF god's relation to the wokld 

In the light of the preceding discussion we must under- 
stand the doctrines in which theology has expressed the 
relation between God and the world. These are three, — 
Creation, Providence and Miracle. Each corresponds to 
one of the permanent elements in the Christian view of the 
world. Creation affirms the real existence of the world for 
God ; providence expresses its dependence upon him ; 
miracle evidences its adaptation to the Christian end. We 
shall consider each in turn. 

1. Of Creation. 

When we sa}^ that God created the world, we mean that 
the universe in which we dwell, as well as all its parts, 
owes its origin to the intelligent and deliberate action of 
that personal God whose character and purpose Christ has 
revealed. It is the affirmation of Christian faith that the 
reason and purpose which characterize the world as we 
know it to-day have been present from the beginning, 
and the guarantee that the}^ will still continue to char- 
acterize it to the end. 

As treated in the older theology, the doctrine of creation 
has to do chiefly with the natural world, God's creative ac- 
tivity in regeneration being treated under redemption. It 
is the assertion, as against dualism, that God is the author 
of the substance as well as the form of the world (creation 
ex nihilo), and this both material and spiritual (God, the 
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maker of all things, visible and invisible). As to the time 
and manner of creation, we find considerable latitude of 
interpretation. While few theologians follow Origen in 
his doctrine of eternal creation, not a few agree with 
Augustine in regarding it as a process covering long 
periods of time. The widespread acceptance of the view, 
so common a generation ago, that the creative days were 
periods of twenty-four hours each, and that the world was 
made by God in a week, was the result of the literal exe- 
gesis which "the Reformation fostered, and which, coupled 
with the inadequate conception of revelation already 
considered, has made the conflict between theology and 
natural science even more acute in Protestantism than in 
Catholicism. 

In the reaction from the cosmological speculations of 
the older theology the question has been raised whether 
it is not possible for Christian theology to dispense with 
the doctrine of creation altogether. AVhat matters it, we 
are asked, who made the world, or whether it was made at 
all, provided that now that it is here it is subject to the 
divine control ? We may admit that what is essential to 
Christian faith is the fact of God's control, not the method 
by which it is brought about. But it is exactly this assur- 
ance of supreme control that the doctrine of creation is 
designed to express. The Christian interest here is the 
same which we have already considered in connection with 
the attributes of omnipotence and omniscience, and the 
principles which determine our attitude to the questions at 
issue are identical. Here, as there, it is important to dis- 
tinguish those questions which are of predominantly phil- 
osophical and scientific interest from those which are 
distinctively religious. It is with the latter alone that 
Christian theology is primarily concerned. 
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The philosophical interest is concerned with questions of 
the nature of creation ; whether a temporal or an eternal 
process ; whether ex niJiilo or positing some datum (e. g, 
space, as in Martineau's theory of creation ^) on which 
the divine activity may work. All these matters are in 
themselves indifferent to Christian faith. The real signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of creation ex niJiilo to the Christian 
is to be found in its denial of such theories (dualistic or 
emanistic) as are inconsistent either with the real exis- 
tence of the universe for God or with its complete depen- 
dence upon God ; and hence, with the adaptation of the 
world to the realization of the Christian end. 

The scientific interest is concerned with the order of cre- 
ation (the cosmogony). In the past Christian theology had 
an indirect interest in this question because of its supposed 
bearing upon the authority of Scripture. With a better 
view of revelation, this is no longer the case. Theology 
may leave to science witli a quiet mind the study of the 
world process, reserving for itself the more important ques- 
tions of meaning and end. Any view of the origin and 
development of the universe which is consistent with its 
dependence upon the Christian God and its adaptation to 
his purpose satisfies the requirements of Christian faith. 

Yet, while Christian faith is indifferent to philosophical 
and scientific theories for their own sake, and experience 
shows that it can live with many different cosmogonies, it 
is of vital importance that it should be brought into har- 
mony ^A'ith the intellectual environment in which its 
adherents live. Thus, in a universe of the magnitude and 
unity which modern science assumes, it is most natural, 
instead of thinking of creation as a series of isolated and 
independent acts, to regard it as a permanent process, 

1 Cf. his Study of Religion, vol. I, pp. 382 sq. 
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expressing that continual relation between phenomena and 
their spiritual ground which is the form in which the 
idealistic philosophy conceives of the reality of the world. 
This conception of creation as a permanent process, antici- 
pated in the older theology in its doctrine of preservation, 
is not only intellectually more consistent ; it is religiously 
more satisfying. The God whom faith craves is not one 
who was once active in the past, and has since ceased from 
his labors ; but one who is ever at work, and upon whose 
life-giving and transforming power man may therefore at 
any time confidently call. The surest support of the 
Christian conception of God as creator is the experience 
of the new life in Christ, of which we are daily partakers 
through his Spirit.^ 

That which is distinctive in the Christian doctrine of 
creation is the view of the God from Avhom the universe 
proceeds and of the end for which it was made. This end 
Christian faith finds in the production of beings like the 
good God, and in their union with himself in the fellow- 
ship of holy love. It is because the world as we know it 
to-day ministers to such a spiritual end that we believe it 
had its origin in the will of the holy and loving Father 
whom Christ reveals. Here, as always in theology, the 
teleological point of view is controlling. It is not the 
present world with its sin and evil accepted as a finality 
which is the subject of our doctrine, but the world transfig- 
ured by the cross of Christ in which faith has learned to 
see the training school for the kingdom of God. 

2. Of Providence. 

As the doctrine of creation carries back the origin of the 
universe to God, so that of providence expresses his present 

1 Cf. Eph, iv, 23, 24 ; Col. iii, 10. 
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relation to the world he has made. When we speak of the 
divine providence, we mean that the universe as a whole, 
as well as all its parts, is being sustained and ordered by 
God for the wise, holy and loving end which Christ reveals. 

The older Protestant theology conceived the divine activ- 
ity in providence as partly one of preservation, and partly 
one of government. In preservation God sustains in ex- 
istence the beings he has made, both material and spiritual ; 
in government he directs and orders them to the ends he 
has determined. Preservation carries on the work of crea- 
tion. It is an exercise of power. Government realizes the 
end for which creation was undertaken. It is a work of 
wisdom. Both sides of the divine Providence are manifest 
in all that happens. God's sustaining and directing activ- 
ity extends to the least thing as well as the greatest, to the 
evil as well as the good ; yet it must not be understood 
as involving God's approval of what is morally evil, or as 
making him responsible for sin. 

Within these general limits we find wide differences in 
the interpretation of God's relation to the world. Theolog- 
ical theories have varied all the way from deism to a view 
little removed from pantheism. At the one extreme it has 
been held that in creation God endowed the creatures with 
powers which they henceforth use for themselves. On this 
view the action of man is free, and, save as God deliberately 
interferes in the world through miracle, all that happens 
can be explained through the action of the second causes 
which he has brought into existence. On the other hand, 
we have the view that God not only sustains the creatures 
in existence, but that he acts with and through them, de- 
termining all that they do. On this theory, second causes 
are only one form of the divine activity, and the will of 
man is as much determined as the course of the tide. But 
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here the moral question arises, How can God act through 
sinful men without himself becoming partaker of their sin ? 
To meet this difiiculty we find recourse to the theory of a 
concursuSj i, e. a joint activity of God and man, in every act. 
This was defined in the later Protestant theology as " that 
activity of divine Providence by which God exercises a 
general influence upon the action and upon the effects of 
second causes, in such away that the effect is not produced 
either b}- God himself alone, or by the creature alone, or 
partly by God and partly by the creature, but in one single 
and sole and total efficiency both by God and by the crea- 
ture." In this mysterious partnership God's action extended 
" ad effectum, sed non ad defectum^'' to that which was done, 
but not to the evil in the deed. 

In the doctrine of providence, as in creation, we have 
to distinguish the philosophical and the scientific interests 
from the rehgious. The former are common to Christians 
and all educated men, but they have only an indirect 
religious bearing. The latter is concerned with the princi- 
ples of God's government, so far as they bear directly upon 
the life and conduct of men. Yet in practice the line is a 
fleeting one, since in enlarging our knowledge of the laws 
of the universe science is at the same time giving us an 
insight into the method of God's government, which may 
at any time bear fruit in unexpected practical results. 

The philosophical questions which meet us in connection 
with the doctrine of providence are of the same nature as 
those already considered in connection with creation. 
They have to do with the reconciliation of the sup- 
posed antithesis between transcendence and immanence ; 
with God's relation to the creature, and the nature and 
limits of the latter's independence ; with human freedom 
in its relation to divine sovereignty ; with the possibility 
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and nature of miracles (i. e. new beginnings not to be ac- 
counted for by their antecedents); in a word, with the 
problem of individuality in its many aspects. The older 
theology sought the solution of these questions in the re- 
gion of abstract metaphysics. Modern philosophy has 
taught us that they are problems of personality, having in 
large part a moral root ; and hence that their true solution 
is to be found, if at all, in the region of the teleological 
and the ethical. 

Observation and esperience disclose the following princi- 
ples in God's conduct of the world : (1) It is uniform 
(according to law); (2) it is progressive; (3) it involves 
conflict ; (4) it makes use of sacrifice. 

(1) God's method is a method of lata; that is to say, 
it is not arbitrary or irregular, but consistent, and in its 
great principles unchanging. 

The universality of law is a conviction common to the- 
ology and science. But the significance of the principle is 
different for each. Science accepts it because it enables it 
to explain things; theolog}^ because it belongs to the 
Christian view of God's character. 

It is important to emphasize this latter aspect, because 
it is so often overlooked. When personality is identified 
with arbitrary will, the moral significance of law is either 
obscured or denied. Instead of revealing God, the laws 
of the universe are regarded as concealing him. He mani- 
fests himself not through them, but in spite of them, by 
extraordinary exertions of power. Hence the sharp con- 
trast already noted between the natural and the supernat- 
ural, and the definition of miracle as an event which is not 
only unexplained but inexplicable by law. 

With a better conception of personality, we are relieved 
from this dualism. We see that law — so far from being a 
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limitation of personality — is the expression of moral con- 
sistency, and hence the indispensable condition of revela- 
tion. In the laws which to science are ultimate we see the 
expression of God's character, and find the true basis of the 
uniformity of nature in his moral changelessness. 

One reason why this truth has not been more generally 
perceived has been that men's conception of law has been 
so largely derived from a study of the physical universe. 
But the laws of nature in the narrow sense are only a part 
of the laws which science recognizes. Spirit has its laws 
as well as matter ; and the freedom and initiative so vital to 
religion are themselves a part of the phenomena which 
make the world, and for which any comprehensive phil- 
osophy must make place. This leads us to note that 

(2) God's method is a method oi progress ; that is to say, 
of growth, of development, of change from the less to the 
more perfect, according to an ideal determined from the 
first. 

Progress is a personal word. It implies a comparison of 
values — a teleology. Although God's method is uniform, 
the world is not stationary. It is developing, moving 
toward an end. The scientific theory which expresses this 
belief is evolution. But the idea itself is more widespread 
than any theory. It dominates every department of mod- 
ern thought and fife. The astronomer conceives the ph^'s- 
ical universe as slowly evolving from a formless chaos into 
the system of suns and planets which fill our heavens. 
The biologist applies the same law to the organic world, 
and regards the more complex and highly developed forms 
of life as having slowly developed from the simpler. The 
historian writes the story of humanity as a gradual emer- 
gence from barbarism into civilization. The moralist ac- 
cepts Paul's principle expressed in Philippians iii, 13, as 
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the law of human character. The theologian revives Jesus' 
teaching in the parables by the sea, and conceives the 
kingdom of God as a growing thing, which, beginning as 
a grain of mustard seed, comes at last to be a mighty tree, 
under whose branches the peoples may find shelter. 

Thus, for the static conception of perfection which 
thinks of all things as complete from the beginning, we 
substitute the teleological, which looks for the real mean- 
ing of things at the end. Instead of confining God's 
activity to a series of isolated interpositions (e. g, creation, 
revelation, regeneration, sanctification), each issuing at 
once in a complete and finished product (^e.g. the Bible, 
the church. Christian doctrine, perfect moral character), 
we think of him as ever at work, forming, training and 
perfecting the moral personalities whom he has designed 
for union with himself. In the gradual development 
which science recognizes, from the lower forms to the 
higher, from the more simple to the more complex, 
we see the slow unfolding of God's providential plan. 
But the end to which science points, but whose nature 
it can only dimly guess, we find revealed in the kingdom 
of God. 

With this conception of progress there is given the 
significance of the individual and the exceptional. Prog- 
ress is possible only because some advance faster than 
others, and, breaking away from the prevaihng type, set 
new standards both of thought and life, to which others 
are later brought to conform. New beginnings are as 
much a fact for the evolutionist as for the believer in 
special creation, and on the one theory as the other the 
origin of life, of personality and of character, as of count- 
less steps between, remain mysteries which require for 
their explanation the initiative of a living, a personal 
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and a holy God. To unite old elements into that which 
consciousness recognizes as new is as much an act of 
creation as to form from nothing the original elements 
themselves ; and this is what God is doing all the time.^ 

Yet progress is not uniform. There are irregularities 
and retrogressions. Both in biology and in ethics, de- 
generation and decay are familiar facts. This brings us 
to our next point, namely, that 

(3) God's method is a method of conflict ; that is, a 
method in which progress takes place through struggle 
against obstacles, with the possibility of defeat or failure 
for those who fail to stand the test. 

This too seems to be a principle of very wide range. 
It may be observed in all spheres of life — vegetable and 
animal as well as human, and has its analogies even in the 
inorganic world. Science tells us that the types we see 
are only the survivors of a much greater number that 
have passed away. And what is true of the types is true 
also of the individuals within each type. Of the countless 
numbers born into the world only a small portion survive ; 
and of these only a few reach maturity. Wherever we 
look in nature, from the highest to the lowest, we find the 
same struggle ; first for existence, then for a life which 
is rich and full. 

What is true of the lower orders is true also of man. 
Such progress as he has attained has been through con- 
flict. The races which are weak have yielded to those 
that are stronger. The prizes in every profession go to 
the few, and the many lag behind or fall by the way. 

Nor is the spiritual life an exception. Here too progress 
takes place through conflict. The New Testament is full 
of figures taken from the race-course, the boxing-ring, the 

^ See further, under section 3, pp. 223 sq. 
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battle. The Christian, like every other man, meets ob- 
stacles, inner and outer, and grows in strength and char- 
acter by overcoming them. Jesus is the great example. 

From this fact of conflict it follows that some advance 
farther than others in character and attainment, while 
their neighbors fall behind or drop altogether out of the 
race. In the interpretation of these facts men part com- 
pany. Some find in the struggle for existence the last 
word in the explanation of life. It is God's will that the 
few should triumph and the many go to the wall. The 
theological name for this doctrine is election. In philos- 
ophy it finds expression in Nietzsche's teaching that might 
makes right, and the world belongs to the strongest. 
Others see in the struggle for self-development only one 
side of the divine government, whose obverse is the prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. This is the Christian view, and 
leads to our fourth point. 

(4) God's method is a method of sacrifice; that is, a 
method in which the voluntary renunciation and surrender 
of the more highly developed is the means of promoting 
the welfare and progress of those who are less advanced. 

This principle too is one of widespread application. In 
animal life it meets us in the phenomena of motherhood 
(Drummond's "struggle for the life of others"^); but 
in man, with his sense of obligation and brotherhood, it is 
transformed from an unconscious instinct to a moral 
principle. In the measure that man develops in character 
and insight, sacrifice, in the sense of voluntary surrender 
and renunciation for others' sake, is recognized as a duty. 
In primitive, and even in many highly developed commu- 
nities, its range is limited to the family, the tribe, or the 
nation. Christianity sets it forth as a law of universal 

1 Cf. Ascent of Man, p. 215. 
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application, foreshadowed in the Old Testament, exempli- 
fied in Christ, having its roots in the character of God, 

This principle puts a new meaning into election. The 
fact remains that some are more highly endowed than 
others, and that it is their duty to make the most of the 
powers they possess. But the motive is transformed. 
It is no longer the desire for self-aggrandizement, but 
the means of more effective ministry. The stronger a 
man is, the larger and richer he is, the more he has to 
give. 

The law of sacrifice is a consequence of the social nature 
of personality already considered. It has its ground in 
the fact that men are not isolated individuals whose in- 
terests can be divorced from those of their fellows, but 
members of a race bound together by manifold relations, 
physical and spiritual, so that the attainment of one may 
be the means of advancing the many, and the sacrifice of 
one the means of blessing all mankind. We find abundant 
illustrations of this law both in the lives of nations {e,g. 
Greece with its art ; Rome with its laws ; Israel with its 
religion) and of individuals (the heroes and martyrs of 
every age and of every profession). The philosophy of 
selfishness recognizes one application of this law when it 
justifies the service of the many to the few. Christianity 
is only going one step farther when it enjoins the service 
by the few of the many. 

In the law of sacrifice is found not only the means of 
social progress, but also the key to individual happiness. 
Renunciation and suffering cannot be escaped. Resistance 
only makes their necessity more apparent and more painful. 
Christ teaches a better way when he finds in willing accept- 
ance of suffering and limitation the means of deepening 
and enriching love. In his doctrine of self-realization 
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through self-sacrifice ^ he gives us what is perhaps the pro- 
foundest insight we possess into the character, as into the 
law, of God. 

3. Of Miracle. 

A miracle is an extraordinary event in nature or in 
human life, the explanation of which religious faith finds 
in a special divine purpose connected with revelation. 
Every religion which has a personal God assumes such 
events, and sees in them evidences of God's interest in and 
care for man. Christianity is no exception. 

In discussing miracle we must distinguish the philo- 
sophical use of the word from the religious use. In the 
first case emphasis is laid upon the exceptional character 
of the event ; in the second, upon its function as revela- 
tion. A miracle in the philosophical sense is a wonder, 
repa?, something which cannot be accounted for by any 
known natural cause.^ A miracle in the religious sense 
is a sign, (njfieiov^ that is, an event which in a special way 
reveals God.^ It is evident that the two meanings, how- 
ever closely associated, do not necessarily belong together. 
There may be miracles in the philosophical sense without 
religious significance, and vice versa. Moreover, the view 
of what constitutes each will vary with differences of in- 
tellectual environment and of religious insight. 

In primitive times belief in miracle was universal. Man 
believed himself surrounded by a host of unseen spirits, 
good and evil, to whose action he attributed such unusual 
events in nature or in human life as he could not other- 
wise explain. Miracles were acts performed by such spirits, 

1 Matt, X, 39 ; xvi, 25 ; Mark viii, 35; Luke ix, 24. 

2 Cf. Mead, Supernatural Revelation, p. 97 ; Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
vol. I, p. 618 ; Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, vol. I, p. 540. 

» Cf. Clarke, Outline, p. 133. 
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or by men who had received from them supernatural 
powers. The BibHcal writers, like their contemporaries in 
Greece and Rome, took for granted the possibiUty of such 
acts, and believed that they might occur at any time. 
Neither in the Old Testament nor the New do we find 
any trace of our modern scientific difficulty, based upon 
the uniformity of law. 

It is evident that, as thus defined, miracle is a philosoph- 
ical rather than a religious conception. It is as much a 
part of the primitive view of the world as the universality 
of law is a part of the universe of modern science. Miracle 
acquires a religious significance only when men begin to 
see in the extraordinary events by which they are sur- 
rounded messages from the gods which may have bearing 
on their lives. Here everything depends upon the concep- 
tion of deity, and the nature of the communication to be 
expected from him. Where the gods are thought of as 
fitful and arbitrary, the more mysterious an event is, the 
more divine it will seem to be. In the measure that God 
comes to be thought of as an ethical being, having a con- 
sistent purpose, the inexplicable in the miracle falls into 
the background, and attention is concentrated upon the 
moral lesson which it is designed to teach. We see the 
transformation begun in the Old Testament. In Chris- 
tianity we find it completed. 

Thus it is not on the philosophical but on the religious 
side that the distinctive contribution of Christianity to the 
idea of miracle is to be found. This consists : tirst, in the 
subordination of the merely marvellous to the moral 
and the spiritual ; secondly, in the clear perception that 
whatever powers may be possessed by other spirits, the 
final control rests with the good God whom Christ reveals. 
These changes, which may be illustrated both in Jesus' 
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teaching^ and in that of the apostles,^ and which are all 
the more impressive iDecause of the traces of the older view 
which still meet us in the New Testament,'^ are the result 
of the transformation wrought by Jesus in the idea of God. 
Here, as so often, the religious insight anticipates truth, 
whose philosophical formulation and justification may be 
delayed for centuries. 

The primitive conception of miracle which forms the 
philosopliical background of the Biblical view must be dis«= 
tinguished from the more developed philosophical concep- 
tion with which we are familiar to-day. The latter dates 
from the Middle Ages, and is tlie result of the sharp line 
of demarcation drawn by the schoolmen between nature 
and the supernatural, and the definition of the latter in 
terms of the arbitrary and the transcendent, rather than of 
the ethical and the spiritual. Thus, Thomas Aquinas dis- 
tinguishes miracle as the direct work of God from the work 
of all subordinate spirits. " It is something which goes be- 
yond the power of all created nature ; something which God 
alone can do." * As such, it is the final evidence of deity, 
and the infallible guarantee of the divine origin of whatever 
truths or practices may receive its authentication. From 
the schoolmen this conception passed through the Reformers 
into Protestantism, and so has become part of our theolog- 
ical inheritance. Originally designed to establish the au- 
thority of the church, it has been used by Protestant 
apologists to prove the inspiration of the Bible, and is the 
common premise from wliich, until recently, both advocates 
and opponents of the Christian revelation have argued. 

1 E. g. Matt, xi, 2-5 ; xvi, 1-4 ; Mark riii, 11, 12 ; Luke xi, 29 sq. 

2 Cf . Paul's doctrine of the Spirit in 1 Cor. xii-xiv, and of the resurrec- 
tion in 1 Cor. xv, 20 sq. 

3 E. g. the insertion, Matt, xii, 40. 

4 Samma, Fart I, Qu. 105, art. 6, 8 ; 110, art. 4. 

15 
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According to this conception of miracle, the religious 
value of an event is in direct proportion to its removal from 
the control of law or reason. We have here the reaffirma- 
tion, in more scientific language, of the primitive concep- 
tion of deity as arbitrary or la^yless. When we have 
found something which no conceivable experience can 
bring under law, we may be sure — so runs the reasoning 
— that we stand in the immediate presence of God. This 
is the major premise of the traditional apologetic. 

In modern times two causes have combined to render 
this conception of miracle unsatisfactory. The first is sci- 
entific, the second religious. With the enlarged conception 
of nature to which modern science has led, men's confidence 
in their ability to make the distinction required by the 
older theology has been undermined. So much once thought 
miraculous in the narrow sense has been brought under 
law that we do not see how we can be sure of any conceiv- 
able event that it is " beyond the power of created nature " ; 
or, in other words, that no conceivable experience will 
make it possible for us to bring it, too, under law. This 
difficulty was recognized by the more acute of the older 
apologists. But they overcame it by maintaining that how- 
ever difficult discrimination might be in many cases, the 
greater miracles could be recognized as such intuitively, 
with a certainty which precluded the possibility of mistake.^ 
8uch certainty, in a universe so vast and many-sided as that 
which modern science reveals, seems to many in our day 
no longer possible. The nature we know has proved so 
full of surprises that we dare not say of any conceivable 
event, " This lies outside the sphere of law." 

Thus it appears that in our modern world the old position 
of the natural and the supernatural is exactly reversed. 

1 Cf. Thoruwell, Works, III, pp. 246 sq. 
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The natural world is no longer conceived as a limited and 

o 

narrow sphere surrounded by the boundless expanse of the 
supernatural. It is nature which is the all-embx^acing term, 
and the supernatural is the name we give to a certain por- 
tion of this vast territory. If we take the word in its tech- 
nical philosophical sense as the exceptional, the lawless, 
it is that part of the world of nature which we do not yet, 
or perhaps may never, understand. If we take it in its 
wider historical sense as the revealed, it is that part of na- 
ture whose spiritual meaning we have come to fathom. 

With this reference to spiritual meaning we have antici- 
pated the second of the difficulties to which reference has 
been made. This has to do with the character of the evi- 
dence by which a divine revelation is to be established. 
Such evidence, we have come to see, must be like in kind 
to the being whose presence and activity it is designed to 
disclose. It is not simpl}^ that miracle in the old sense is 
hard to prove ; but that, with our clearer perception of the 
rational nature and moral consistency of God, we no longer 
recognize the religious significance of acts of mere power, 
even if they could be proved. A God who is moral and 
spiritual, as we believe the Christian God to be, can make 
himself known only through evidence which is itself moral 
and spiritual. 

The result of both these causes has been a transforma- 
tion of the conception of miracle along the lines already 
noted in early Christianity. Instead of seeing in miracle 
something contrary to nature, as did the older apologetic, 
modern apologists regard it as the revelation within nature 
of a higher law ; ^ and, leaving to philosophy and science 
the philosophical and scientific questions which its occur- 

1 Cf. Stearns, Present Day Theology, p. 63. "A miracle is a divine restora- 
tion of the true order of nature." 
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rence suggests, concentrate their attention upon the moral 
and spiritual quaUties which give it permanent significance 
for Christian faith. 

The question of miracle in the philosophical sense is the 
same which we have already considered in connection with 
creation and providence. It is the question of beginnings* 
the question how far that which comes into existence can 
be completely explained by its antecedents, and how far it 
requires for its explanation the assumption of creative 
power. Here modern science modifies the medieval con- 
ception of miracle in two ways. On the one hand, it makes 
it increasingly difficult to isolate any conceivable event 
from its antecedents and surroundings as the product in 
exclusive degree of new creative power. On the other, it 
makes it increasingly clear that nothing in the world can 
be wholly accounted for by its antecedents, but that in 
every transformation of the old into the new we are wit- 
nessing an act of creation. Thus, while from one point of 
view the field of the miracle is narrowed, from another it 
is wonderfully enlarged. Science recognizes no single 
miracle, because all the world has become miraculous. 

This does not mean that to science all beginnings stand 
on the same level of importance. The transition from the 
lower to the higher levels of existence, e. g. from the inor- 
ganic to the organic, and from the animal to man, still re- 
mains for modern thought the problem par excellence ; and 
the number of steps introduced into the creative process 
by evolutionary theory serves but to make more manifest 
the impotence of that which is dead to produce life, or that 
which is non-rational reason. Science, too, has its great 
transitions to account for ; and in these philosophy still finds 
the most signal proof of the presence of that creative spirit, 
to whose ceaseless activity all life is witness. 
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Thus, if from one point of view the result of modem 
science has been steadily to diminish the area of the super- 
natural as compared with the natural, from another point 
of view it has brought about a corresponding enlargement. 
The insight that law is universal is matched by the higher 
insight that it is only in consciousness that we find law. 
Thus, the supernatural receives its true meaning of the 
personal, and the false antithesis between nature and the 
supernatural is removed. The supernatural is the natural, 
seen in its spiritual significance. The natural is the su- 
pernatural, finding expression in forms Avhich make possi- 
ble the discovery of its permanent meaning and worth. 
As the natural, God is permanently present in the Avorld in 
the laws which direct his activity and which express his 
character ; that is, he is immanent. As the supernatural, 
he transcends the world, as personality always transcends 
even its highest expressions. 

While this view of the supernatural does not diminish 
the importance of the individual and the exceptional in 
which from the beginning the characteristic mark of divine 
communication has been found, it guards its recognition 
against abuse by indicating what are the kind of events 
to which such revealing significance really belongs. In- 
stead of being those which most bear the impress of 
mystery and unreason, they are those which, by reveal- 
ing permanent principles which later experience may con- 
firm, serve most to bring order and unity into life. Hence, 
the supernatural must be sought, primarily, not in the phys- 
ical universe but in the world of spirit. It is through 
personal experience that we discover the order and the 
beauty of the world, and the meaning and value of life. 
It is through great personalities that we gain our most 
direct access to the divine mind. It is in the personal 
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life, therefore, that we find miracle in the religious 
sense. 

The question of miracle in the religious sense has to do 
with those higher beginnings in which man is conscious 
of receiving new knowledge and life from God. It is at 
bottom the question of personal religion ; the question, 
that is to say, of the possibility, and of the marks, of 
personal communication between God and man. Wher- 
ever man is conscious of receiving new insight and power 
through communion with God we have miracle in the re- 
ligious sense. If outward events are given supernatural 
significance, it is only because it is believed that through 
them such insight and power may come to men. Those 
physical phenomena only are called miracles in the reli- 
gious sense which are either the means or tlie result of 
divine revelation. 

If this view be true, it is evident that miracle must be a 
recurring element in every true religious life. The sharp 
line of demarcation drawn between the Biblical miracles and 
those of later ages is neither justified in theory nor estab- 
lished by experience. The New Testament writers give 
no hint of it; the men of the second century were not 
conscious of it ; the Catholic church does not recognize 
it. Protestantism itself has broken with it in theory in its 
doctrine of the supernatural character of the present Chris- 
tian life, and in practice in its recognition of special provi- 
dences and answer to prayer. If God be the personal God 
whom Christ revealed, and we his children, it must be pos- 
sible for him to speak to us to-day, and for us to hear him 
when he speaks. In like manner, if this world be our 
Father's house — the scene of his continued interest and 
care — it must be possible for us to recognize him by his 
present working, as well as by his works in the past. This 
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is a conviction which is finding ever clearer expression in 
modem Protestant theology.^ 

But the recognition of miracle as a permanent element 
in religion no more means that all events which faith calls 
miracles stand on the same level of importance than the 
discovery that life is a perpetual creation means that all 
beginnings are of equal significance. In miracle, as in 
revelation, we must distinguish between what has merely 
individual and what has social significance. Some events 
speak to me alone. Others proclaim God's presence and 
love to many. Some experiences have significance only to 
the man to whom they came. Others date epochs in the 
history of the race. In this fact lies the justification for 
the distinction between the apostolic age and the ages 
whidi come after. The events and exj)eriences which 
centre about Christ and the great creative personalities 
formed under his influence have a significance for faith 
which is not found in the same degree in those which 
come after. 

This gives us the principles from which to approach the 
miracles recorded in the Bible. In order to interpret 
them rightly, several distinctions are necessary. There is, 
first, the critical question whether or no the event really 
happened as recorded. There is, secondly, the philosophical 
question whether the event, granting that it happened as re- 
corded, is a miracle in the scientific sense. There is further 
the religious question as to the meaning of the event; 
whether the truth which it is designed to teach is prima- 
rily of individual and temporary significance, or whether 
it is of universal and permanent importance. 

From the point of view of the older apologetic, an ad- 

1 Cf.'BnshneW, Nature and the Supernatural, chsiT^tQT ^IV ; Ritschl, Instruc 
Hon in the Christian Religion, Eng. tr., p. 189. 
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verse answer to either of the first two questions would 
destroy the apologetic value of the miracle. This does 
not necessarily follow from the modern standpoint. The 
story ot" Jonah may be as truly a divine revelation if it be 
interpreted as a parable as if the events it records really 
took place in history. In like manner, the bringing under 
law of many events once thought to be miracles in the 
strict sense (e. g, the miracles of healing; the casting out 
of demons; the passage of the Red Sea, etc.) does not 
alter the fact that they were, and still are, means through 
which personal communication between God and man has 
taken place, and religious lessons of permanent value have 
been learned by mankind. 

The distinction between the individual and temporary 
and the permanent and universal in miracle is important ; 
partly because of the light which it sheds upon the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, partly because of its bearing upon 
the present Christian life. The events connected with 
God's training of Israel have for us the significance of 
revelation because they show the steps by which the way 
was prepared for his fuller revelation in Christ. But it 
does not follow that the conception of the relation be- 
tween God and man which the earlier portions of the Old 
Testament assume is the highest we know, or that we 
should expect or seek in our own lives evidences of the 
same kind of divine interpositions as it records. We stand 
in the full light of Christ's revelation, and should test both 
past and present by the principles which he reveals. In 
his person we find God's clearest word to man — the 
miracle par excellence. The final proof that any particu- 
lar event is really a communication from God to-day is the 
fact that it promotes or strengthens in men the type of 
character which we see in him. 



PART IV 

OF MAN AND HIS SIN 



CHAPTER XV 

THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF MAN 

The changes already noted in connection ^vith the 
Christian view of the world require a like reconstruction 
in the doctrine of man. In the older theology, both Cath- 
olic and Protestant, the treatment of this subject was 
divided into two sections of unequal length. Under the 
first, or statics integritntis^ was described the state of man 
before the fall as holy and upright ; under the second 
or status comiptionis, his present condition as sinful and 
corrupt. This division has an experimental basis in the 
contrast between the divine ideal revealed in Christ and 
the facts of man's past and present life. But the form 
which it has assumed in the traditional theology is unhis- 
torical, since it carries back to the beginning of history the 
full realization and fruition which are possible only at its 
close. ^ We no longer conceive the divine nature of man 

1 A Biblical basis for this conception of the primitive state as including 
holiness as well as freedom was found partly in Geo. i, 27, which speaks of 
man as made in the divine image (here interpreted as including the divine 
character), partly in such New Testament passages as Eph. 'iv, 24 ; Col. iii, 10, 
which speak of the new man in Christ Jesus as renewed in knowledge and 
holiness after the image of him that created him. But its real basis is to he 
found in an abstract conception of the divine perfection, which ignores the 
part played by progress in the divine providence, and conceives of all God's 
works as issuing from his hands complete and perfect from the first. From 
this point of view the differences which meet us in the history of the doctrine 
become easily intelligible. Where the ideal for man is conceived as one of 
free self-development, in obedience to an ethical law once for all revealed, as 
in the Greek, and later in the Arminian, theology, the primitive state is 
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as an endowment imparted once for all, but as a capacity 
to be progressively developed in history; and the godhke- 
ness which our fathers carried back to the childhood of the 
race is tmnsformed for us into the ideal toward which we 
are to strive in the future. 

The bearing of this upon theological method is plain. 
Instead of seeking to reconstruct the primitive state of 
man, modern theology asks what light the Christian reve- 
lation has to shed upon his nature and destiny. In raising 
these questions it enters a field which is already tenanted, 
and deals with subjects {e. g, freedom and immortality) 
which have long engaged men's thought. Again, therefore, 
it becomes important to distinguish between the distinc- 
tive Christian message and the truths which Christianity 
shares with other faiths, as well as those philosopliical and 
scientific theories on which Christians themselves may differ. 
Here, as everywhere in Christian theology, it will be found 
that what is distinctive centres in Christ. In him faith sees 
the revelation of man's true nature, the example to which 
he is to conform, and the pledge of that which he is one 
day to become. In the light of these convictions we have 
now to consider what is implied as to man's origin, con- 
stitution and destiny. 

thought of as one of innocence rather than of positive holiness ; and the 
divine image is fonnd in the possession of the reason and freedom that make 
right choice possible. Where the ideal is thought of as union with God 
through the indwelling divine Spirit, as in the theology of Augustine and of 
the Protestant Reformers, the first creation is regarded as involving from 
the start the holiness winch is the characteristic mark of the second. Where, 
still again, as in the Semi-Pelagian theology of modern Koman Catholicism, 
the true relation of man to God is conceived as realized through the addi- 
tion of supernatural gifts to natural endowments, the primitive state is 
marked by a similar union of qualities, and salvation is thought of as man's 
recovery, by the right use of his freedom, of the supernatural graces lost by 
tlie fall. 
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1. The Origin of 3Ian. 

To Christian faith the origin and the destiny of man be- 
long together. As the adaptation of the world to the Chris- 
tian end evidences its divine origin, so the presence in man 
of Christlike capacities and ideals proves his kinship to the 
heavenly Father, from whom Jesus was conscious of hav- 
ing come forth. Indeed, as we have already seen, it is 
only when we include man that the evidence for the 
divine origin of the universe can be stated at its full force. 
Apart from man, we can prove at most the dependence and 
the order of the world. It is only when we reach humanity 
that we discover an all-embracing end that gives ethical 
and spiritual meaning to all the intermediate steps in the 
process. As it is personahty through w^hich alone we can 
conceive creation, so it is only through persons that we 
can interpret creation. This unique position of man as at 
once tlie consummation of the universe and its interpreter, 
we express by saying that he is not only the creature, but 
the child of God. As creature, he is a part of nature, 
sharing its finite and dependent existence. As child, he is 
raised above nature by the reason and freedom which he 
shares with God. 

The judgment that man is the child of God applies both 
to humanity as a whole and to each individual in it. It is 
characteristic of Jesus that, even while recognizing to the 
full the sin which obscures the true relation between man 
and God, he discovered in the most degraded, spiritual 
capacities which render them capable of uplift and prog- 
ress. These common spiritual capacities, the mark and 
proof of the brotherhood of mankind, Christian faith ex- 
plains as due to their, common origin as children of the 
same divine Father. 
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Historically, the recognition of the divine sonship of the 
individual comes later than that of the sonship of the 
social group. It is characteristic of })riniitive religion that 
man's relation to God is thought of as realized mediately 
through the family, the tribe, or the nation of which he is 
a member. Only comparatively late conies the recognition 
that the individual as such has a worth for God, and a 
right of approach to him, quite apart from the social group 
to which he may chance to belong. All the more signifi- 
cant is it that the religious teachers of Israel, with their 
profound conviction of Israel's special relation to Jehovah, 
should have held fast the doctrine of the divine origin and 
unity of the race. This truth, expressed in Genesis in the 
account of the descent of all mankind from a single pair, is 
the presupposition for the spiritual ideals of the great 
prophets who most nearly anticipate the universalism of 
Christianity. Implied by Jesus both in liis teaching and 
example, it is given theoretical expression in the New 
Testament {e. g. Acts xvii, 26), and is made by Paul the 
foundation of his theological system (the two Adams). 
The missionary activity of the Christian church re^ts on 
the conviction that God has made of one all the people 
that dwell on the face of the earth, and, therefore, that, 
wherever the Christian message comes, it may be sure of 
finding response. This conviction, which finds expression 
in the fine saying of Tertullian that the soul is by nature 
Christian,^ opened the way for the Gospel to the submerged 
masses for whom the spiritual philosophy of Greece had no 
message, and made Christianity, in the strictest sense, a 
universal religion. To the follower of Jesus, not the wise 
or the mighty or the virtuous alone is the child of God, 
but man as man. 

1 " Testimonium animae naturaliter Christianae" Apologeticus, c. XVII, 
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The doctiine of a kinship between God and man, 
grounded in the nature of each as free and reasonable, is 
of fundamental importance for Christian theology. It 
gives the standard for measuriug the significance of sin. 
It renders possible faith in man's ultimate conformity to 
God in character. It is the ground for hope in immor- 
tality. It is the presupposition of the Christian doctrine 
of incarnation. Jesus Christ, though very man, is able 
to reveal God, because there exists between man and his 
Maker a spiritual kinship which can best be expressed in 
terms of fatherhood and sonship. 

The conviction that man owes his origin to God must 
be distinguished from the various theories which have been 
held from time to time as to the manner of that origin. 
As in the case of the doctrine of creation in general, so 
here, a distinction must be made between the religious, and 
the philosophical and the scientific interest. However im- 
portant it may be for the philosopher and the man of 
science to answer the questions which may be asked as to 
the manner in which man came into existence, and as to 
his relation to the earlier races which preceded him, for 
the theologian they have only an indirect interest. Any 
view of the origin of man which is consistent with his 
divine sonship and immortal destiny satisfies the require- 
ments of Christian faith. 

So far as the race is concerned, science tends to alter the 
view previously held as to man's origin in two ways. On 
the one hand, it gives the human race an antiquity far 
greater than that attributed to it in the older chronology. 
On the other, it substitutes for the doctrine of a special 
creation an evolutionary theory which regards the transi- 
tion between man and the lower races as having been made 
gradually, through the slow development, out of materials 
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already existing in whole or in part, of the capacities 
and endowments which we now recognize as distinctively 
human. 

This raises perplexing questions as to the relation be- 
tween man and the animals, and may require the modifi- 
cation in some points of the traditional estimate of the 
latter.^ Yet nothing that science has brought to light 
has rendered untenable the fundamental Christian convic- 
tions as to the unity of the human race, and as to the 

1 The evolutionary theory raises many interesting questions as to the rela- 
tion of man to the lower animals. The main points of distinction are clear. 
In man reflective thought has attained a development elsewhere unknown, 
and reason largely supersedes instinct as a guide of life. Man alone has 
invented machinery, and increased the fertilit}' of the soil through agricul- 
ture. Man alone has developed a language and literature, and embodied his 
ideals in enduring works of art which remain as the inspiration of future 
generations. Man alone seems capable of a progressive moral and religious 
training in which the experience of the past raises those who come after to 
ever higher levels. Yet, on the other hand, at many points the sharp line 
of demarcation seems broken down. As the zoologist traces the history of 
man's physical structure by a study of the anatomy and physiology of the 
so-called lower orders, so the comparative psychologist finds in the conscious 
life of the higher animals the germs of much, perhaps of all, that we know 
later as ethics, esthetics, and even religion. How far these gerras may develop 
and bear fruit outside of man we cannot say, since we have no direct means 
of observation. But their presence w^arrants a higher estimate of the possi- 
bilities of the animal creation than has hitherto been customary in Christian 
theology. The belief that animals as well as men have an independent 
spiritual existence and destiny has been held, in one form or another, by a 
considerable portion of the human race. And while, as found in connection 
with the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, this belief rests upon 
a theoretical basis for which the evidence affords slight support, it is yct^ 
possible that it may point to ix truth for which Christian theology, with its 
recognition of the divineness of all life, may well make room. If the 
spiritual capacities of even the lowest man be ground for believing in his 
immortal destiny, why is it unreasonable to believe that the higher animals 
may have a continued existence and development after death'? If, on the 
other hand, the significance of the animal creation is exhausted in its con- 
tribution to the production of man, it may be argued with ctjual plausibility 
of the less developed members of the human race that their true function is 
to be found in their ministry to the more advanced. This is the position 
actually taken by many advocates of the theory of conditional immortality. 
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spiritual capacity and divine destiny of its members. Tiie 
truth of these must be determined, not by an}' theory of 
origins, either ecclesiastical or secular, but by a study of 
man as he is to-day. On this point Christianity, through 
its missionaries, has its own evidence to offer of the high- 
est scientific as well as religious value. To the similarities 
of physical structure and mental endowment on which 
science bases its belief in the unity of the race, it adds the 
witness of a common religious nature, through which man 
becomes conscious of kinship with God, and which has 
rendered even the most backward and degenerate races 
open to the appeal of the Gospel. 

So far as the origin of the individual is concerned, no 
single theory has found universal acceptance. Apart from 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls taken over by 
Origen from the Platonic philosophy, Christian theologians 
have been divided between the theories of creationism and 
of traducianism. According to the first, God creates a nevr 
soul for each individual, which at birth unites with the 
bod}^ produced by ordinary generation, to form the new 
personality. According to the latter, man in his totality, 
soul as well as body, is derived by heredity from his ances- 
tors. The former, which has been on the whole the prevail- 
ing theory, is the most natural for those who emphasize 
human individuality and freedom ; the latter, which goes 
back to Tertullian, and was given currency by Augustine, 
rests on a realistic theory of the unity of the race, and is 
used to explain the complete corruption of man which is 
assumed in the ecclesiastical doctrine of original sin. 
Each stands for an element in experience which we recog- 
nize to-day, and whose reconciliation forms one of the 
fundamental problems of philosophy. On the one hand, 
man is conscious of an individuahty which separates him 

16 
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from all others and gives him an independence and worth 
of his own. On the other, he is bound by ties of heredity 
to the race whose character and endowments he shares. 

This double position of man, as at once individual and 
member of a race, aft'ects theology in two ways. It deter- 
mines both the nature of the Christian ideal, and the means 
by which this ideal is realized. As the end for which man 
was made is not simply the salvation of individuals, but 
the establishment of a redeemed society; so the means 
taken to bring about this end are social as well as indi- 
vidualistic in character. In God's training of men, hered- 
ity and environment are determining factors, and theology, 
seeking to understand the divine providence, faces racial as 
well as individual problems. 

The importance of the questions thus indicated was 
early recognized by theologians. Centuries before Christ, 
we find Ezekiel wrestling with the problem of the relation 
of heredity to individual responsibility.^ In Paul, the 
theologian of the New Testament, the inheritance of Adam's 
sin is assumed as a familiar fact, and is the background 
against which he sets his great conception of a race salva- 
tion through Christ, the second Adam. Later theologians, 
following Paul in his doctrine of inherited sin, have 
treated salvation as a matter entirely between God and the 
individual. Recognizing heredity as a channel for the 
propagation of evil, they have denied it any corresponding 
significance as an instrument of good. Thus, conceiving 
God's method more narrowly than the facts justify, they 
have necessarily arrived at an inadequate conception of 
the end which that method is designed to promote. 

In treating of the kingdom of God, we have tried to 
show how the truth of individualism may find recognition 

1 Ezek. xxxiii, 1-20. 
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in connection with the larger social ideal. Here it is only 
necessary to add that, not only in connection with the doc- 
trine of God's plan, but at every point in Christian .the- 
ology, the double position of man, as ■ individual and as 
member of a race, must be borne in mind. Much of the 
confusion and failure of theology is due to the fact that 
this distinction has been overlooked; and judgments and 
experiences properly apphcable to man in one of these 
relations have been uncritically transferred to the other. 

2. The Constitution of Man. 

The constitution of man answers to his origin as at 
once the creature and the child of God. As creature, he 
is a dependent being, sharing the limitations of finite ex- 
istence. As child, he is moral personality, contrasting 
himself as reasonable and responsible with nature, of which 
he seems a part ; and, through freedom, conscious of do- 
minion over it. 

This double position of man, as at once a part of nature 
and a free spirit contrasted with nature, raises perplexing 
questions as to the constitution and elements of human 
personality. While most theologians take over from 
common experience the familiar division of man into body 
and spirit, a few, following the example of Plato, insert 
between body and spirit a third element, the soul, or prin- 
ciple of animal life, through which the spirit, or divine 
part of man, is brought into contact with the body, which 
is the seat of the sinful passions and temptations. This 
trichotomy, or threefold division, which has its origin in 
a dualistic philosophy, has slight support either in Script- 
ure or experience, and affords no real help in the solution 
of the problems on which it is designed to shed light. For 
theology, as for science and common sense, the natural 
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division of man is still that into body and spirit. How 
far this division represents a permanent distinction in the 
nature of man, essential to the continuance and full ex- 
pression of human personality, we shall consider in con- 
nection with the doctrine of immortality.^ Here it is 
sufficient to say that according to the Christian view the 
body as well as the spirit of man owes its origin to God ; 
and that the imperfection by which he is contrasted with 
his Maker is due to his nature as finite and dependent 
rather than to any limitation imposed upon his freedom by 
contact with matter. 

The dependence of man appears both in his physical 
constitution and in his spiritual nature. The body of man 
is a part of the physical universe, and subject to its laws. 
Chemistry anatyzes it into its elements, and physics and 
biology formulate the laws which regulate its activity and 
direct its growth. All three are only the application to 
the special case of man of principles already proved valid 
in other spheres of existence. Nor is dependence less 
manifest in the spirit of man. Here psychology and 
religion unite in their testimony. As spirit, man owes his 
origin to a source outside himself, lives his life in 
obedience to laws he did not make, and realizes his ideal 
through submission to a higher authority from which he 
is conscious of receiving all that is best in his experience. 

Yet the dependence of which man is thus conscious as 
spirit differs radically from that to which he is subject as 
a part of physical nature. Spirit is the sphere of reason 
and of freedom, which transform blind submission into will- 
ing acquiescence and intelligent service. As the child of 
God, man can understand the reason for the limitations to 
which he is exposed, and, accepting them, can make them 
1 Cf. section 3, p. 258. 
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his own. There is all the difference in the world between 
the dependence of a slave and that of a son. The depend- 
ence of the Christian is of the latter kind. It is not the 
negation of freedom, but the condition of its I'ealization. 

While accepting this general view of the relation of man 
to God as true as far as it goes, many theologians have 
goYiQ farther, and held that man's freedom involves, in part 
at least, a limitation of God's power. They believe that, 
through the faculty of choice, man is raised above his 
position of dependence, and given a power to the contrary, 
which, within the limits of its activity, renders him as 
much a first cause as God himself. While Arminian 
theologians, inheriting the Pelagian tradition, regard such 
freedom as an inalienable constituent of human personality, 
Calvinists, following Augustine, restrict its possession to 
Adam before the fall. With the reconstruction of the 
doctrine of the primitive state along the lines already 
considered, this restriction has becorae increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain; and the debate between Calvinist and 
Arminian in its traditional form has been merged in the 
larger question in dispute between determinist and liber- 
tarian. This has to do with the nature of personality. 
More especially it concerns the relation of will to char- 
acter in moral choice. 

The question of freedom in the libertarian sense is the 
question whether the self, to which at an}^ time we refer 
our "deliberate volitions," is "a self of strictly determin- 
ate moral qualities"^ or not; Avhether, in other words, in 
any particular choice a man's action is completely deter- 
mined by his character (understanding under the term the 
nature which he has in part inherited from his parents a>nd 
which has in part been formed by his own past choices 

1 Sidgwick, Methods of Ethics, 5tli ed., London, p. 61. 
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under the influence of his changing environment) ; or 
whether he possesses in the will a power raising him above 
his character and enabling him "at will" to choose inde- 
pendently of it. The determinist adopts the former alter- 
native; the libertarian, the latter. We may express the 
difference between the two by saying that to the moral 
freedom, given in consciousness, on which the determinist 
founds responsibility, the libertarian adds metaphysical 
freedom in the sense of power to the contrary. Moial 
freedom is found wherever a man, facing two or more 
alternatives, one of which appears to him to be morally 
right, is determined to his action by no cause without 
himself. Metaphysical freedom involves the power of 
man, at least at certain times, to lift himself above himself. 
The libertarian regards freedom in the first sense as 
necessarily carrying with it freedom in the second. The 
determinist regards freedom in the second sense as an 
illegitimate inference from freedom in the first. 

This does not mean that the determinist regards char- 
acter as something fixed and unchangeable. On the 
contrary, he recognizes that it is the subject of a constant 
development (or deterioration), in which choice, with its 
resultant judgments of praise and blame, is the determin- 
ing factor. His contention is simply that this whole 
process of training takes place under law, so that, if we 
knew all the influences which enter into the making of 
any choice, we could predict its outcome with certainty. 
The libertarian, on the other hand, maintains that there 
is in all choice an unpredictable element; or, to put it in 
other words, that arbitrariness is an essential constituent 
of personality on its ethical side. 

It is clear that we have to do here with two contrasted 
ideals of personality. The libertarian ideal is individual- 
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istic. He insists upon the uniqueness of each moral per- 
sonality, and sees in every character an original moral 
creation. The ideal of the determinist, on the other hand, 
is social. He emphasizes the wider relations of humanity, 
finds the end of individual development realized only 
through union with other persons, and explains the origin 
and growth of character by the system of moral relations 
which has its most complete expression in society, and its 
ultimate source in God. The libertarian regfards the rela- 
tion between God and man as most adequately expressed in 
terms of probation and retribution ; the determinist in terms 
of education and of discipline. The persistence of these 
contrasted types through so long a time and over so wide 
an area would seem to show that we have to do with one of 
those ultimate differences of interpretation which, having 
their roots in permanent elements in experience, will doubt- 
less endure so long as humanity lasts. Any decision, 
therefore, must be individual, and with full recognition of 
the rights of others' opinion. 

The view of the relation of God and man to which we 
have been led, finds most adequate expression in terms 
of determinism. As God's perfection consists, not in the 
possession of arbitrary power, but in the consistenc}^ and 
unchangeableness of his moral character; as man is not 
simply an isolated individual, but a member of a society 
of brothers to whom he is bound by manifold relations, and 
through contact with whom he is being trained for commu- 
nion with and likeness to God ; so we must conceive the 
entire process of this training as taking place under the 
divine law and control. The instrument of this training 
is the moral consciousness with its sense of freedom and 
of obligation, of responsibility and of guilt. Through 
freedom, man is lifted above the sphere of blind necessity 
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and opened to influences that are spiritual. But spirit- 
ual influences, as well as physical, are at God's disposal, 
and through the use of these he is certain to accomplish 
his end. 

Such spiritual control by God is a very different thing 
from the fatalism with which it has often been identified. 
The doctrine that all phenomena may ultimately be re- 
solved into some form of mechanical causation is the 
destruction not only of freedom, but of all moral and spir- 
itual life. The determinism of religion has a very different 
root. It is an inference from the rational nature of man, 
— the expression of the insight that he realizes his true 
ideal in the measure that his choice ceases to be arbitrary, 
and becomes the expression of a consistent character. 

What gives libertarianism its plausibility is the fact that 
in most men such consistency of character is not as yet 
attained. Much of our choosing is still arbitrary and irra- 
tional, and we face each new crisis in the moral life with 
uncertainty as to the outcome. This is an incident in the 
development of personality, — -a necessary stage in the slow 
process through which the spiritual in man gains its su- 
premacy over the animal. But it does not follow that the 
sense of power to the contrary which characterizes our pres- 
ent stage of imperfect moral development is to be regarded 
as the permanent form of the moral consciousness itself ; or 
that we should put upon those early choices, which fall 
in the days of mankind's greatest ignorance and weakness, 
the whole weight of the burden of man's responsibility and 
guilt. However important may be the part played by indi- 
vidual choice in the formation of character, it is not the 
only factor to be considered. Responsibility and guilt, like 
the personality which they express, are, in a very true and 
deep sense, social creations ; and through the whole com- 
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plex process by which the sense of both is awakened and 
intensified, the unseen God whom Christ has revealed is 
ceaselessly at work. If the mature Christian can realize his 
true freedom only through complete dependence upon his 
heavenly Father, we may be sure that the all-wise and ever 
merciful God has not left his human child to totter the 
first feeble steps of his moral life alone. 

This has been, on the whole, the final word of the great- 
est Christian theologians. Origen, the leading spokesman 
of the Greeks, made freedom the cornerstone of his system; 
yet he held that in endowing man with the power of choice 
God had knit a bond between creature and creator, which, 
in spite of all wanderings, was certain at last to bring the 
prodigal home. Divine sovereignty, even to the point of 
absolute predestination, has been the cornerstone of Au- 
gustinianism and of Calvinism, the dominant influences in 
Western theology. If, in these systems, an apparent excep- 
tion is made in the case of our first parents through the 
admission, for a brief moment, of freedom in the libertarian 
sense, it is only that the holiness of God may suffer no com- 
promise through the entrance of sin. Yet, in the assertion 
that Adam's sin was not beyond the control of God, both 
Augustine and Calvin recognize that the real problem 
involved in the origin of moral evil admits no such easy 
solution. The final theodicy is to be sought, not in a 
temporary exception to the method of God's government, 
but in a clearer revelation of his character, and so of the 
end which that government is designed to serve. 

Here is the deepest significance of faith in Christ. In 
Christ we have at once the revelation of God's character 
and of the end which it is his purpose to realize in man. 
In Christ we see how through a life completely one with 
God sin and suffering may be made to serve the highest 
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end. In Christ, with the ideal for man, we have given 

also the motives through which that ideal is finally to be 

realized. 

3. The Destiny of Man. 

The Christian view of man culminates in the doctrine 
of immortality. This doctrine, which must be clearly 
distinguished from belief in a life after death, has had an 
eventful history. Foreshadowed by the Hebrew hope of a 
resurrection, and the Platonic belief in the indestructibility 
of the higher spiritual nature, it takes its departure in 
Christian thought from the resurrection of Christ, and 
stands or falls with the conception of the relation of God 
and man which he has revealed. To the Christian, life 
after death is necessary, not simply for the satisfaction 
of human longings or for the vindication of the divine 
justice, but that God's fatherly purpose for his children 
may be realized through their complete conformity to 
Christ in the kingdom of glory. 

There are three distinct forms of belief in a future 
life: (1) the expectation of continued existence in an 
under-world without moral distinctions ; (2) the belief in 
a judgment after death, with its accompanying rewards 
and punishments ; and finally (3) the philosophical con- 
ception of strict immortality, i e. the inherent indestructi- 
bility of the soul, or, at least, of its higher portion. In 
the course of its history Christianity has met all three of 
these forms, and an understanding of their origin and 
significance will help to make clear wherein consists its 
distinctive contribution to the subject. 

1. Life after death in an under-world -without moral 
distinctions. Belief in man's continued existence after 
death is one of the most ancient and widespread of human 
convictions. Among primitive peoples it takes the form 
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of belief in the continued existence of the individual in an 
unsubstantial and shadowy form, as a ghost or shade. Much 
early religion takes the form of such ghost worship. Later, 
the dead are conceived as dwelling in the under-world, 
Hades, or Sheol, where they live a dreamy shadow life, 
Avithout hope or joy, appearing to their more fortunate 
comrades upon earth at rare intervals and unwilhngly. 
Such is the conception in the earliest Greek religion. 
Such the belief which prevails in much of the Old Testa- 
ment.i Such is the view which still survives among many 
of the less civilized races with whom Christianity is 
brought into contact through her missionaries. Between 
this conception and the Christian idea of immortality 
there is in common only the fact of continued existence 
after death. 

2. Judgment after death. It is otherwise with those 
views of the life after death Avhich give it moral quality. 
Of these there are two main tj'pes : (a) that of the 
Eg3^ptians, which makes the under-world the scene of a 
divine judgment for the deeds of this life, and conceives 
the state of the dead as happy or miserable accordingly; 
(b) that of the Persians, which associates the future life 
with a resurrection, and makes the triumph of the righteous 
take place in the same world which was the scene of their 
probation. Both find illustration in the history of Israel, 
but it is the second which is the earlier and more 
characteristic .2 

The doctrine of individual resurrection first appears in 

1 E. 9. Ps. vi, 5; XXX, 9; cf. Salmond, Christian Doctrine of Immortaliti/, 
2d ed., New York, 1896, pp. 200 sq. 

2 Still a third form of the retributive theory is found in the Eastern helief 
in transmigration. Here, judgment after death takes place upon the earth, 
but under conditions radically different ; there is a resurreetion, indeed, but 
it is to a new body, not the same. 
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Israel after the Exile, and may have been due to Persian 
influence. At first it is restricted to the righteous {e. g. 
Isai. xxvi, 19). But later {e. g, Dan. xii, 2) we have the 
doctrine of a double resurrection, both of good and evil. 
In the apocalyptic literature this double resurrection is 
made universal, and associated with the coming of Messiah 
and the estabhshment of his kingdom. It was one of the 
distinctive tenets of the Pharisaic party, and the hope of 
the most devout Israelites in Jesus' day. From the Jews 
it passed over to Christianity and furnished the form in 
which the Christian hope of immortality first found 
expression. 

In judging the doctrine of the resurrection, we have 
to distinguish between its religious content and its historic 
form. The former is the assertion of the continued exist- 
ence after death of the full human personality with all its 
powers, and is the fruit of the ethical and religious revival 
which led to the discovery of the independent significance 
and worth of the individual. The latter is the result of 
the primitive philosophy which regarded the possession 
of this body of flesh and blood as necessary to the full 
development and expression of personality. It is clear 
that these two convictions need not necessarily go together ; 
but that, should it be concluded that the continuance of 
the personal life is not necessarily dependent upon the 
continued existence of the present body, the religious 
motive for holding the doctrine of the resurrection in its 
original sense would be removed. 

This is, as a matter of fact, what we find taking place 
in the centuries immediately before our era, in connection 
with the doctrine of the intermediate state. The new 
conception of the value of the individual makes itself felt, 
not only in the hope of future deliverance from Sheol, 
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but in a new conception of the conditions and significance 
of the life immediatel}^ after death. Siieol is no longer a 
place of dreary monotony, but of active moral life. As 
in the religion of Egypt, the under-world comes to be 
thought of as the scene of a divine judgment in which 
the souls of men receive retribution for the deeds done 
in the body. There is a Paradise where the good man 
rests in Abraham's bosom.^ There are prison houses 
where the souls of the wicked are kept in bonds under 
darkness against the final destruction.^ Thus, the rewards 
and punishments of the last da}^ are anticipated in the life 
immediately after death. Comparing the Hades of Homer 
and of Plato, we find a similar transformation in the Greek 
religion. 

This new conception of the life after death is accompanied 
by a corresponding modification of the idea of the resur- 
rection. Instead of involving the restoration of the indi- 
vidual to the conditions of this present physical existence, 
it is thought of as the means by which he is furnished 
with an organism adequate to the needs of the higher 
spiritual world. A striking example of such reconstruc- 
tion is Paul's doctrine in 1 Corinthians xv. Here the body 
which is raised is not this present body of flesh and blood, 
but a different body, — as different as the plant is from 
the seed from which it springs (cf. esp. vvs. 36-39). 

In the light of this history we are prepared to understand 
the real significance of the resurrection of Jesus. This 
was not in its proof of the fact of a life after death 
(since men already believed in such a life before Jesus' 
resurrection) ; still less in any definite revelation of the 
nature and conditions of that life (as to this we find after 

1 Cf. Luke xxiii, 43, with xvi, 22. 

2 Jade 6. 
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the resurrection, as before, differences of interpretation) ; 
but in the assurance it brought that Jesus was what he 
claimed to be, and, hence, in the renewed confidence which 
it made possible in his teaching, ideals and promises. This 
note of confidence is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the New Testament view of the life after death. What 
was believed or hoped before, is now realized. The sense of 
mystery and dread is gone. Jesus' presence in the unseen 
world transforms it from an unknown country to the Father's 
house, and makes death only the exchange of the sorrows 
of earth for a well-known and beloved fellowship. 

3. Strict immortality . This religious conception of im- 
mortality, based upon the personal relation between God 
and his child, must be distinguished from immortality in 
the philosophical sense, i. e. existence which is strictly 
endless. The last was the contribution of Greek phi- 
losophy, and finds its best known expression in Plato. 
According to Plato, the soul belongs to the ideal world 
to which alone reality in the strict sense belongs. As 
divine, it includes within itself the principle of life, and is 
therefore indestructible. Like the atom of modern science, 
it is one of the ultimate forms of being, neither derived 
from anything else, nor capable of resolution into it. 
Plence, on the one hand, its pre-existence, on the other, its 
immortality. Through contact with Greek thought such 
conceptions were introduced into Christianity, and pro- 
foundly modified the older and simpler beliefs which it had 
inherited from Israel. By Origen's time, and largely 
through his influence, the theoretical basis of Christian 
belief had shifted, and natural immortality had become an 
accepted Christian doctrine. 

As adopted by Christianity, the Greek conception of 
immortality was modified in two waj^'S. "Where Plato 
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restricted immortality to the higher qnalities of the spirit, 
Christian theologians conceived it as a property of the soul 
as such, and hence as equally applicable to the evil and the 
good. Where Plato based it on an inherent quality of 
spirit as original and indestructible, hence involving pre- 
exiatence as well as post-existence, they regarded it as a 
divine endowment imparted to the soul at creation, and 
having a beginning in time. In this restricted sense of 
immortality a 2^^^t^ post, — -existence for all men that is 
strictly endless, it became one of the fundamental assump- 
tions of orthodox theology, and the foundation of its 
doctrine of endless punishment. It was one of the few 
truths which passed unquestioned in the rationalistic 
criticism of the eighteenth century. 

All the different currents of thought thus distinguished 
meet in the traditional eschatology. From Israel it has 
inherited the idea of the resurrection ; from Greece the con- 
ception of natural immortality. With the primitive church 
it divides the life after death into two periods, the interme- 
diate and final states ; but, unlike the early Christians, it 
concentrates its attention upon the former rather than the 
latter. This is true both of Catholic and Protestant, thoucrh 
in different ways. Both agree that in the intermediate 
state, the soul, though disembodied, is yet in full possession 
of self-consciousness and memory ; enjoying the bliss, or ex- 
periencing the woe, to which its previous conduct has deter- 
mined it. The Catholic makes place in this intermediate 
state for a purgatory, — i, e, a place of purification and 
training, in which through suffering, either individual or 
vicarious, those souls whose guilt still remains either 
wholly or in part unatoned may be gradually purified and 
made ready for their final blessedness in heaven. Protest- 
ant theology, on the other hand, holds the doctrine of 
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instant sanctification (or punishment) at death. Histori- 
cally justified as a protest against the abuses of Cathohcism, 
the practical result of this doctrine has been to break down 
the line of demarcation between the intermediate and final 
states, and to destroy the independent significance of the 
latter. If at death, as the Westminster Confession teaches, 
" the souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in 
holiness, are received into tlie liighest heavens, where they 
behold the face of God in light and glory,'' while " the 
souls of the wicked are cast into hell, where they remain in 
torments and utter darkness " (xxxii, 1) ; it is difficult 
to see what can be added to the blessedness of the re- 
deemed, by " the full redemption of their bodies," for 
which they still wait, or what remains still to be accom- 
plished by " the judgment of the great day," for which the 
wicked are "reserved." Evidently, in this connection the 
last judgment has come to have simply a forensic signifi- 
cance. It is merely tlie public registration of a decision 
which has long ago been put in force. In like manner, the 
advent, with the resurrection which it brings, so far from 
being the centre of expectation and the turning-point of 
history, is simply the final consummation of a process whose 
issues have been determined long ago, and of whose fruits, 
whether for good or evil, men are already largely in posses- 
sion. We have here one of those changes of emphasis, of 
which the history of theology is full, where receding 
thought leaves old phrases stranded, like seaweed on the 
beach, long after the original interest to which they owed 
their origin has passed away. 

In our own day many causes have combined to weaken 
men's belief in immortality. The rise of the critical philos- 
ophy has discredited the realistic metaphysics which 
furnished the theoretical foundation of the traditional view 
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of natural immortality. In the enlarged universe which 
modern science has brought to light, it seems presump- 
tuous to single out so insignificant a creature as man for 
endless existence. Again, the increased prominence of the 
social ideal seems to many to render the fate of the indi- 
vidual a matter of subordinate importance ; and in the 
service of the community and the race they find compen- 
sation for the loss of faith in their personal survival of 
death. Add to these the prevalence of an agnosticism 
which despairs of knowledge of any kind that goes beyond 
present experience, and it is not difficult to understand the 
reasons for the present " eclipse of faith." 

Yet the causes which first led to the rise of the behef 
still exist, and are bound in time to make themselves felt. 
Still man is conscious of capacities and ideals for which 
the brief span of this present life admits no satisfaction. 
Still the sense of justice cries out for some adjustment of 
the inequalities which are so painfully manifest in the lot 
of men. Still the religious experience warrants hope that 
the communion which now exists between the soul and 
God is prophetic of larger fellowship to come. The en- 
larged view of the universe may serve to exalt, as well as 
to belittle, the significance of the being who is apparently 
its highest product. The self-forgetfulness and devotion 
engendered by modern social service render the lives of 
those who exemplify them not less but more worthy of 
continuance. The breaking down of a crude philosophy 
but prepares the way for a larger conception of nature, in 
which the spiritual capacities and experiences to which 
Christianity witnesses may find their home. 

Under these influences we see the beginnings of a new 
effort to lay a scientific basis for the doctrine of immor- 
tality. Sometimes this takes its departure from the theory 

17 
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of evolution, as in j\Ir. Fiske's suggestive little book on the 
Destiny of Man. Sometimes it takes the form of a syste- 
matic investigation of the evidence for the existence of a 
spirit world, as in the elaborate researches of the late Mr. 
INlyers.^ Still again, as in Professor James' recent Inger- 
soU lecture,^ the point of view is psychological, and interest 
centres in the question whether self-conscious life, as we 
know it, necessarily requires the human brain for its organ. 
Under the influence of these and similar discussions we see 
theologians pressing back of the traditional eschatology to 
the facts of experience from which it took its rise, and ask- 
ing anew what is the distinctive contribution of Christi- 
anity to this doctrine, and what the permanent Christian 
convictions as to the nature of existence after death, and 
the grounds on which we believe in it. 

So far as the first point is concerned, we note a growing 
reserve. Theologians are not so ready as they once were 
to dogmatize about the conditions of the life after death. 
The changes which modern science has introduced into 
our idea of the universe, and especially into our view of 
the relation of the physical and the spiritual, are such that 
the earlier discussions as to the nature of the resurrection 
body have largely lost their meaning. It is enough to 
know that the historic doctrine expresses man's instinctive 
faith in the continuance of the human personality under 
conditions which will admit its full expression and de- 
velopment. In general, the tendency of modern thought 
seems to be to lay less emphasis upon the contrast between 
this life and the next, more upon their continuity. We 
believe that in a true sense the life to come carries on the 

1 In his Human Personality, and its Survival of Bodili/ Death, New York, 
1903. 

2 Human Immortalitij : Two Supposed Objections to the Doctrine, Boston, 

1898. 
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life begun here, and that the principles which control 
God's government here extend their sway beyond the 
grave. Thus, the shifting of interest which we have al- 
ready noted from the second advent to the life immediately 
after death is theoretically justified. The final state de- 
notes rather the form in which we express our faith in the 
ultimate and complete realization of the Christian ideal 
than the introduction of any new and radically different 
conditions of existence. As death means for the Christian 
going to be with Christ and the company of his disciples 
who have gone before, so heaven means the gathering of 
all mankind into a society in which Christlike principles 
shall be everywhere and always controlling. 

Even more important than the question of the conditions 
of life after death is that of the evidence upon which the 
belief in such a life rests. It is here that we find the dis- 
tinctive contribution of Ciiristianity. Science may help us 
to answer the various arguments which may be brought 
against the 2^ossibiliti/ of a life after death ; but only the new 
sense of the value of personality which Christ has brought 
can assure us of the fact. This is a truth which has been 
emphasized by the recent discussions of conditional immor- 
tality. In many of its statements (e. g. in its indetermin- 
istic view of the will, and in its practical denial of the unity 
of the race) the theory is open to just criticism. But in 
shifting the discussion of the grounds of immortality from 
such abstract considerations as the simplicity of the soul to 
the moral and spiritual quahties in which consists man's 
kinship to God, it has rendered a real service, and restored 
the emphasis to the place where Jesus himself put it, when 
he based his confidence in his own victory over death upon 
his experience of sonship. 

It is in this experience of sonship that we find the one 
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sure support of faith in immortality. No less experience 
gives the individual life dignity and worth enough to war- 
rant the expectation of its endless continuance. The world 
may perish ; God can make other worlds to take its 
place. But what " other " can take the place of a son in 
the Father's heart? Here, as always, we turn back to 
Christ. It is impossible to believe that such a life as his 
should have gone out in darkness. Our own hope of end- 
less existence is wrapped up with the faith that we too 
luay become like Christ. 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE CHRISTIAN ESTIMATE OF SIN 

The same experience which reveals to man his ideal as 
son of God and heir of his kingdom shows him also his 
failure to realize it; or, in theological language, convicts 
him of sin. The nature of this conviction, as well as its 
origin and significance, we have next to consider. 

1. The Sources of the Christian Estimate of Sin. 
The word " sin " has both a moral and a religious mean- 
ing. It denotes an offence against God. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the view of what constitutes sin at any time Avill 
be determined, partly by the prevailing ethical standard, 
partly by the dominant conception of God. In highly de- 
veloped religions like Judaism and Chiistianity, where God 
is identified with the supreme moral principle, sin includes 
all forms of moral evil. In primitive religions, where the 
gods are conceived as limited beings, exercising a sway over 
but a part of life, this is not the case. Here sin is but a 
species within the genus "moral evil." It denotes that 
class of offences which is against the gods, even as crime 
denotes that class of offences which is against man. While 
all sin is wrong, not all wrong is sin. This distinction, 
theoretically overcome in Christianity, still maintains itself 
in practice in the separation of a class of offences as re- 
ligious in the narrow sense from those acts which are for- 
bidden by the wider moral code which has to do with 
matters secular. ^ 

1 We have here one root of the well-known distinction between the cere- 
monial and the moral which plajs such a role in our estimate of early religion. 
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As a moral term the meaning of sin is affected by all the 
changes in contemporary ethical philosophy. The ques- 
tions already considered as to the nature of freedom and 
responsibility necessarily affect men's judgment as to the 
nature and significance of sin. Still more important in 
their effects upon theological doctrine are the changes in 
contemporary ethical standards produced by the changing 
political and economic environment. The history of theol- 
ogy is in large part the record of the differences of inter- 
pretation to which these varying influences have given rise. 
All the more important is it in our survey of the doctrine 
to distinguish its experimental basis from its theoretical 
development ; and, within the latter, that which is the dis- 
tinctive contribution of Christianity from the wider ques- 
tions to which this contribution has given rise. 

The experimental basis of the Christian doctrine of sin 
is found partly in the facts of the individual moral con- 
sciousness, with its sense of wrong-doing and guilt ; partly 

What we call a ceremonial as distinct from a moral offence is an offence 
whose nature is exhausted in its relation to God, considered as an individual 
having rights of his own, as distinct from his interest in the maintenance of 
the common system of rights as between man and man, through which society 
consists, and which forms the subject of ethics commonly understood. The 
reason why, for us, the ceremonial elements in religion have fallen away, or be- 
come mere symbols of spiritual relations, is that our conception of God as an 
individual, asserting his own rights as against others, has so largely given place 
to that of the moral governor whose will is expressed in the entire system of 
moral relations which he has established; or, better still, of the Father whose 
personal satisfaction is so intimately related to the welfare of his children that 
he cannot be acceptably approached through any form of service which ignores 
their needs. Looking back from this vantage ground upon early religions 
ethics, we discard many of its provisions as merely ceremonial, /. e. temporary 
and symbolic. But from the standpoint of the early codes this distinction 
did not exist, since they had not yet attained the idea of God which it pre- 
supposes. The ceremonial laws were as essential as the moral ; nay, if possi- 
ble, even more essential, since they expressed the special claims of God, as an 
individual, upon men's service, as distinct from the divinely authorized claims 
of their fellows. 
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in a study of the liistoiy of ziiaiikiad, whieli shows that 
this sense is not a temporary or isolated phenomenon, but a 
constant element in human experience, and a necessary 
condition of social as well as individual judgments ; but 
above all, in personal contact with Jesus Christ, in whose 
holy and loving character man recognizes his true ideal, 
and by contrast to whom the true nature of sin is 
disclosed. 

As a theological doctrine, the Christian conception of sin 
has its most direct preparation in the history of Israel. 
Here we find (1) the combination of the moral and the 
religious estimate of sin; (2) the inclusion, within the 
divine requirement, of right ethical relations between man 
and man, together with the development of the funda- 
mental principles by m hich those relations sliould be deter- 
mined; (3) the extension of the conception of sin beyond 
individual acts to include the nature and disposition from 
which they spring ; (4) the recognition that this nature is 
not due wholly to the man himself, but goes back by 
inheritance to his parents ; together with its corollarj^, that 
sin has social as well as individual significance ; (5) the 
extension of this social judgment to include mankind as a 
race, with the corresponding judgment of its universal 
and all-pervading character; (6) the conviction that, while 
sin in all its forms, social as well as individual, is evil, 
deserving and certain to receive punishment, it is yet not 
beyond the control of God, but is destined ultimately to be 
overcome by him and brought to nought. 

The distinctive contribution of Christianity to the doc- 
trine of sin lies less in the disclosure of any new truth about it 
than in the new realization produced by contact with Christ 
of the significance of the sin of which men were already 
conscious. This reacted upon the older statements and 
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gave them a deeper meaning. In Christ men saw the reve- 
lation of the life they ought to be leading, and so were able 
more clearly to measure their departure from the divine 
ideal. Through him they gained an insight into the 
character and purpose of the God against whom sin is an 
offence, and hence were brought to perceive how inadequate 
were the external standards by whicli they had sought to 
measure the divine requirement. In particular, Christ's 
doctrine of the love of God forced men's thoughts back of 
all that was outward and temporary to the inner springs of 
character, and so reinforced the tendency to regard the entire 
nature of man as sinful which we have found characteristic 
of the later thought of Israel. Still further, Christ's 
teaching concerning the kingdom of God as a society of 
brothers united in mutual love and service, and, above 
ail, his practical exemplification of these principles in his 
dealings with others, intensified his disciples' sense of the 
essential selfishness of society as at present organized, and 
so reinforced their belief in its radical evil. Finally, 
the new insight gained into the blessedness of the reli- 
gious life rendered more dreadful the thought of failing to 
attain it, and tended to tui^n men's thoughts from the 
more external conceptions of penalty prominent in the 
earlier history of Israel to the more spiritual view which 
finds the supreme penalty in separation from God and 
exclusion from his kingdom. The effect of all these 
influences combined was to produce in the early Christians 
a conviction of sin deeper and more intense than the world 
had yet known, and to make redemption from sin^ as dis- 
tinct from suffering in all its forms, the supreme blessing of 
the Gospel. 

This deepened consciousness of sin had as its result an 
increased interest in the problems connected with its origin, 
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its continuation and its final destiny. These problems had 
already begun to engage the attention of Jewish theolo- 
gians. While some were content to explain the universality 
of sin as due to an inherent bias to evil in man's nature, 
others found its explanation in Adam's fall. The connec- 
tion between Adam's fall and that of his descendants is 
reaffirmed by Paul in Romans, and through him has passed 
to the Christian church. While the Greeks thought of sin 
primarily as corruption, the Latins, following Augustine, 
emphasized its ethical character as guilt. Augustine con- 
ceived sin as inherent ethical corruption affecting man's 
whole nature, and from him the conception of original sin 
as inherited guilt passed over to the Reformers, and became a 
part of the theological tradition of orthodox Protestantism, 
The changes already noted in the modern view of the 
world have modified the older conception of sin in various 
ways. Instead of regarding sin abstractly as infinite evil 
which is everywhere and always the same, modern theology 
seeks to indicate its psychological conditions, to trace the 
steps in its historic development, and to distinguish the 
various forms which it assumes among men to-da}-. Above 
all, it discriminates more clearly than did the older theology 
between the individual aspect of sin as personal blame- 
worthiness and its social aspect as alienation from the 
kingdom of God. What is the bearing of these changes 
upon the theological formulation of the doctrine, we have 
now to inquire. 

2. The Christian View of the Nature of Sin. 

Like all ethical terms, the word "sin" has two aspects 
which we may distinguish as the formal and the material. 
By the formal element, we mean that element in sin which 
is present in every sinful act or state and which constitutes 
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it sin. By the material element, we designate tlie positive 
standard by which at any time moral conduct is judged. 
The formal element is constant, and consists in the fact 
that in sinning man is doing that which he ought not, 
because it is contrary to the will of God. The material 
element is variable, depending partly upon the outward 
environment, partly upon the degree of ethical insight 
which has been obtained. 

That which is distinctive in the Christian view of sin, on 
its formal side, grows out of the Christian view of the 
relation between God and man. Since man is the child of 
the Father God, sin is not merely transgression of law, but 
failure to realize man s true nature, through lack of con- 
formity (either wilful or unconscious) with the fatherly 
will which seeks the highest good of his children. 

This explains why the Christian ethics is so much 
concerned with the inner spirit and disposition of men. 
When it comes to the most intimate and sacred of human 
relationships purpose counts for more than act. With 
neighbors and acquaintance we are content to look upon 
outward appearances. If they do all that custom requires, 
we are satisfied. But with those we love it is another 
matter. In their case Ave press back of the outward act 
to the loving thought which prompts it, and value the 
former only so far as it is an index of the latter. If then 
God judge us by our motives, it is the highest honor he can 
show us. It proves to us that he looks upon us not as 
servants, but as sons ; and so is unwilling to be satisfied 
with less than a filial service. 

This explains further why unbelief (/. e, lack of trust), 
should hold the prominent place it does in the Christian 
catalogue of sins. Trust lies at the root of every true per- 
sonal relationship. Without it spiritual fellowship cannot 
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exist. A trustful attitude, therefore, is the first condition 
of right relation between man and God. 

It follows that no attempt to express the nature of sin 
in terms tliat are external and legal can be satisfactory. 
While law (in the sense of external statute) is one of the 
means which God uses in man's moral training, it is not 
the highest or truest category for expressing his relation to 
man ; and any theory whicli attempts to solve the problems 
involved in punislnnent and redemption by its means alone 
is certain to fail. 

On the material side, sin presents itself to the Christian 
as any failure to realize the ideal wliich Christ has revealed. 
For the individual this is a character like that of Christ ; 
for mankind, the organization of society according to his 
principles and in his spirit (z. <:. the kingdom of God). 

That wliich gives the character of Christ its uniqueness 
is its complete unselfishness. By this is meant not merely 
tliat his life was marked by the suppression of selfisli de- 
sires and impulses tlirough a sense of duty to others, but 
that he found his true self realized in ministry to others, 
and his highest happiness in the outgoing sympathy which 
made their needs and sorrov\^s his own. For the indi- 
vidual to be perfect as Clirist is perfect means that he must 
love men as Christ loved them. For society to realize the 
ideal of his kingdom means that Christlike love must 
characterize all human relationships. 

Nor is this ideal valid only for man. It is true of God, 
as well, that his moral perfection consists in his outgoing 
love. It follows from the Christian conception of the kin- 
ship between God and man that to the extent to which 
man realizes his own true ideal as man he is at the same 
time growing in likeness to God. Hence the ethical pre- 
cept, "Realize your own true nature, as Christ has revealed 
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it," may equally well be stated in the language of religion, 
" Be ye perfect, even as your heavenly Father is perfect." 

In the character of Christ as unselfish love Ave have to do 
with a standard once for all revealed, yet whose full sig- 
nificance is only gradually apprehended in the light of en- 
larging experience. This is due partly to the nature of 
man as a growing and developing being ; partly to the fact 
that the environment in which the ethical life is lived is 
changing. As an individual, Christ was limited by the 
conditions of his environment, ethical as well as intellec- 
tual. He could and did show men what the life of perfect 
unselfishness involved for a Jew at the beginning of our 
era who was conscious of having received a divine call to 
his unique work. But he could not, and he did not, 
anticipate the application of his ^ principles to the new 
conditions and environment which later ages would bring. 
That appHcation he left for his followers, as they should 
grow in insight and experience under the guidance of the 
divine Spirit. The history of Christian ethics is the 
history of the effort to apply the ethical principles of 
Christ to the new practical problems which the new 
generations bring, even as the history of Christian theol- 
ogy is the history of the effort to apply the religious prin- 
ciples of Christ to the corresponding intellectual problems. 

The progressive apprehension of the Christian standard 
may be observed both in the case of individuals and of 
society. It is not those who are just beginning the Chris- 
tian life who feel their own un worthiness most deeply, but 
those who are most advanced. The explanation is simple. 
They have come to apprehend the Christian ideal more 
clearly than their neighbors and, for that reason, judge 
themselves by a stricter standard. The better a man be- 
comes, the more distinctly he perceives what he ought to 
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be, the less he is satisfied with what he is. Thus progress 
ia the individaal Christian life is characterized by a con- 
tinual revision of the ethical standard.^ 

Something analogous may be seen in the development 
of social standards. The ethical progress of society is 
marked by the extension of the judgment of moral disap- 
proval to practices and conditions which have hitherto been 
regarded as ethically right or, at least, indifferent (z. e, 
slavery, polygamy, cruelty, wage slaver}^ etc.). This criti- 
cism of existing codes is the result of an awakened social 
conscience which has come to apprehend more clearly what 
is involved in the principles of Christian brotherhood, and 
to feel more profoundly the extent to which society, as at 
present organized, fails to realize them. The self-condemna- 
tion which results is not a mark of social deterioration, but 
of social progress. 

Thus it appears that the sense of sin, whether individual 
or social, is not a passing phase of Christian experience, 
but a permanent feature of it, and a necessary accompani- 
ment of Christian progress. Nothing more hopeless can 
be said either of an individual or a society than that it has 
lost its sense of sin. Here, as always, Christ is the great 
example. He was the perfect man, and for this very 
reason the one whose perception of sin was clearest, and 
whose judgment of it was most uncompromising. 

But because the sense of sin is a necessary element in 
true Christian living, it does not follow that the form in 
which that sense expresses itself will always be the same. 
To expect of men in general the feeling of total unworthi- 
ness which was regarded as a normal accompaniment of con- 

' Catholic theology recoi^uizes this difference in its doctrine of a double 
ethics It judges the candidate for sainthood by a stricter standard than that 
which it applies to the common man 
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victiou in some forms of the older theology, is to ignore the 
working of psychological laws ; and the effort to produce 
such a type of experience in the young, as practised by the 
great revivalists of an earlier day, often resulted in serious 
harm. Such conviction as we find in an Augustine or a 
Paul is a mark of unusual ethical sensitiveness, and pre- 
supposes a long moral training. It is natural only in a 
man who enters Cliristianity in mature life after long ex- 
perience of non-Christian living. In the normal Christian 
life the sense of sin is a gradual development, the result of 
a growinsf understandinor of the Christian standard ; and 
should be accompanied always by a corresponding insight 
into the grace of God, which robs the discover}?- of its 
terrors by pointing out at the same time the way in which 
sin may be overcome.^ 

Nor does it follow that the intensity of a man's sense of 
sin is to be measured by the extent of his consciousness 
of pet'sonal ill-desert. The great importance attributed 
to this consciousness in the older theology was a result of 
an exaggerated individualism, in which the saving of his 
own soul was regarded as the all-important aim of man. 
But, if the test of moral progress be conformity to Christ, 
it may well be that the sense of personal guilt is not the 
only, or the highest, form which conviction of sin may 
take. It is possible for a man to be so concerned about the 
needs of his fellows as to lose all care for himself; to be 
willing even, with the apostle, to be anathema if thereby 
his brethren may be saved. Such loss of thought of self 
in concern for others' welfare may well be more pleasing to 
God than the most intense desire for individual salvation. 
From this point of view, the abandonment of the intense 

1 This is the truth for which Bushnell coutended so ahly iu his Christian 
Nurture. 
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individualism of our fathers for the wider view-point 
which finds its chief interest in the promotion of social 
righteousness, and its chief concern in the persistence of 
social wrong, is not wholly cause for regret. The one 
thino* intolerable to the Christian conscience, and incon- 
sistent with the spirit of the Master, is acquiescence in 
things as they are ; whether acquiescence take the form 
of approval, or of indifference, or of despair. 

In the light of what has been said we are prepared to 
understand the Christian affirmation of the universality of 
sin. This is not simply the affirmation of universal moral 
disorder, though it involves this, and is confirmed by the 
facts that establish it. It is the interpretation of this 
disorder in the light of the Christian standard. It is the 
assertion that there is in mankind as a whole, as well as 
in each of its members, the capacity, through progressive 
apprehension and appropriation of the Christian standard, 
to enter upon that experience of sin which is now found 
only in Christians, and in them imperfectly ; but whose 
full development, both in individuals and in society, with 
the self-condemnation and repentance to which it leads, is 
the necessary condition for the victory of Christ's prin- 
ciples and the full establishment of his kingdom. 

To sum up : By sin in the Christian sense we under- 
stand any lack of conformity with or disobedience to the 
will of the Father God, whether on the part of the indi- 
vidual or of the race. Since God desires the union of all 
men in Christlike love, service and worship, the supreme 
sin is selfishness ; that is, the preference, from motives of 
self-indulgence, of any lower end to the kingdom of God. 

3. The Christian Vieiv of the Origin of Sin, 
There are two senses in which the question as to the 
origin of sin may be raised. The first is psychological. 
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How does the consciousness of sin arise? The second is 
metaphysicaL What is the ultimate explanation of the 
facts of consciousness themselves? 

The answer to the first is comparatively simple. Psy- 
chologically, sin begins with the misuse of freedom. It 
first makes its presence known through an act of the 
will in which man, being tempted, chooses evil rather 
than good. It has its antecedents, both inward and out- 
ward, in a nature capable of being tempted, and the temp- 
tation which makes the appeal. But it is not known and 
judged as sin till after the personal appropriation which 
manifests itself in choice. 

We have, then, three elements which enter into the 
genesis of sin as a conscious experience, — a nature capa- 
ble of being tempted, the temptation appealing to that 
nature, and the yielding of the will to the temptation. 
This is the way sin begins in the life of the individual 
to-day. So we must conceive it to have begun in the 
life of the race. 

The great significance of the third chapter of Genesis 
lies in the fact that it sets forth in classic form the ele- 
ments which are present in every sinful beginning. There 
is the temptation coming to man, as it always does, from 
without, but appealing to that which is within. There 
are the natural impulses and desires upon which it lays 
hold and in which it finds its strength, physical appetite 
(" good for food "), esthetic sensibility ("a delight to the 
eyes "), intellectual ambition (" to be desired to make men 
wise"). There is finally the yielding of the will to the 
temptation, and its consummation in an outward act. 
The account is all the more instructive because the trans- 
gression is not represented as wholly deliberate and wil- 
ful. It includes an element of self-deception which is 
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most true to human experience.^ It is only when the 
deed is done, and its consequences are faced, that its full 
significance is realized, and the judgment of self-condem- 
nation and guilt follows. 

The psychological analysis of the genesis of sin leads 
inevitably to the metaphysical question which lies back of 
it. This has to do with the relation of sin considered as a 
subjective experience to its antecedents, both inner and 
outer. Here we find three main theories, each of which 
takes its departure from one of the elements in experience 
which our preceding analysis has disclosed. The first finds 
the explanation of sin in the nature of man as a finite and 
limited being. Tlie second seeks its origin without man, 
in the temptations which come from evil spirits, already 
living in opposition to God. The third finds its sufficient 
explanation in the nature of the will, with its God-given 
power of choice. 

According to the first view, sin is not so much positive 
evil, due to deliberate choice, as failure on man's part to 
rise to the higlier levels for which his spiritual nature and 
capacity fit him. It has its explanation partly in the limi- 
tation of man's knowledge which prevents him from per- 
ceiving his true ideal ; partly in the survival of earlier 
tendencies and habits, inlrerited from the animal creation 
from which he is sprung. Tlrese tendencies are in them- 
selves entirely legitimate and necessary, but, if persisted in 
beyond the proper time, tliey become hindrances to progress, 
and so evil. Progress takes place through the gradual 
emergence of the spiritual in man, and its growing victory 
over the animal ; and the sense of sin is the consciousness 
which accompanies the process. So defined, sin is a neces- 

1 Cf. verse 1, " Yea, hath God said 1 " with verse 4, " Ye shall not surely 
die." 
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sary stage in the evolution of humanity, — an essential 
element in God's training of mankind for higher things. 

The strength of this view lies in the fact that the im- 
pulses to which temptation appeals, and in which it finds 
its strength, are, in themselves considered, innocent and 
legitimate. There is no sin which is not the exaggeration 
or perversion of some good. The weakness of the explana- 
tion consists in its failure to do justice to the positive aspect 
of moral evil. As known in consciousness, sin is not simply 
failure to attain the good, but often wilful choice of the 
evil. This positive aspect of sin is expressed by the word 
"temptation." When we speak of yielding to temptation 
we take for granted a world in which moral evil has already 
found its embodiment in other personalities through whom 
its appeal comes to us. To sin is not simply to remain on 
the plane of animal existence. It is to join the company of 
the wicked who are now living in active opposition to right. 
Without this environment of social evil, sin, as we know it 
to-day, could not exist. This is the fact of experience from 
Avhich dualistic theories take their departure. 

Strictly speaking, dualism is not a theory of the origin 
of evil. It is rather the denial that evil has any origin. 
Sin is made an ultimate fact incapable of further derivation. 
From the beginning the world has been the scene of the 
strife of rival powers, the evil and the good. Over against 
Ormuzd stands Ahriman Avarring against him, and seeking 
to defeat his purpose. Before Adam fell, sin existed in the 
angelic world, and from the devil, who was already in rebel- 
lion against God, came the temptation through which sin 
entered humanity. 

The dualistic theory runs so counter to the prevailing 
tendencies of modern thought, and the forms in which it 
has found historic embodiment are many of them so fanciful 
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and unreasonable, that it is easv to overlook the truth for 
which it stands. This is the fact that sin, as we know it 
to-day as conscious and deliberate, requires for its existence 
a social environment in which rival ideals shall be em- 
bodied, and out of which arise the temptations which play 
so prominent a part in the psychological genesis of sin. 
What is true of sin to-day dualism regards as always true, 
and founds thereon its conclusion as to the limitation of 
God's power in the world. 

The third theory, or that of metaphysical freedom, has 
its origin in the effort to hold fast the absolute antithesis 
between good and evil, for which dualism stands, without 
giving up the ultimate sovereignty and control of God. 
According to this view, all sin, whether in angels or men, 
has its origin in the divinely implanted power of choice. 
As such, it cannot be explained by its antecedents, either 
external or internal. It is an absolute beginning, the one 
thing perfectly new under the sun. 

We have already considered the theory of metaphysical 
freedom and seen the pliilosophical difficulties to which it 
is exposed. Bare will, apart from nature and environment, 
can as little create evil as these alone apart from will. Such 
an abrupt change as is posited in the theological doctrine 
of the fall is psychologically inconceivable. It makes man 
mightier than God, since in a single instant of time he has 
been able to accomplish what all the centuries of divine 
activity have been unable to undo. The difficulty of con- 
ceiving such an absolute beginning, in a world elsewhere 
everywhere characterized by limitation and relation, has 
been so keenly felt by some modern thinkers (e. g, Kant, 
Julius Miiller), that they have sought to escape it by 
carrying the act of choice on which responsibility is made 
to depend back of all experience, and putting it in a nou- 
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menal world where conditions known to us here no longer 
obtain. But this is really to abandon all hope of solution, 
and to renew the old position of dualism in a more abstract 
and less defensible form. 

None the less is it true that this theory, like both its 
predecessors, has its roots in experience. It stands for the 
fact that, whatever else may be necessary to account for 
sin, whether of inward tendency or outward environment, 
it becomes kno^vn and judged as sin only through that self- 
identification of the person which is revealed in choice. 
Apart from persons who choose, sin can have no existence ; 
and when we speak of it in the abstract and spell it with 
a capital S it is only a convenient way of denoting the sum 
total of all wrong choices together with the complex influ- 
ences which have produced them and the manifold effects 
to which they have given rise. 

Thus, from the philosophical point of view, no single 
explanation of the origin of sin is satisfactory. Each 
contains an element of truth which must find recognition 
in any comprehensive theory. The evolutionist is right 
when he finds the occasion for sin in the strife between the 
higher and the lower in man, taking place necessarily in 
the course of human development. The dualist is right 
when he calls attention to the part played by social influ- 
ences in the genesis of sin, and his denial of the adequac}^ 
of any purely individualistic explanation. Historic theol- 
ogy is right in its contention that neither the animal nature 
nor the social environment are of themselves enough to 

o 

account for sin. In the secret places of the human spirit 
takes place the strange change by which the non-moral is 
ti'ansformed into the immoi'al. We face here a mystery 
which we cannot explain, yet may not deny. It is the 
mystery of all beginnings, neither greater nor less. 
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It is not, then, in the region of philosophical speculation 
that we must look for the distinctive contributiou of 
Christianity to the problem of sin ; but rather in such deal- 
ing with the practical questions it presents as to make it 
possible to believe that a world in which it has a place may 
owe its origin to the good God whom Christ reveals, and 
may minister to the end he came to promote. This esti- 
mate Christ made possible, neither by reducing sin to illu- 
sion, as is the case in the pantheistic theodicy, nor by 
accepting it as final, as is done by dualism ; but rather 
by revealing it for the first time in its true nature as an 
offence against the loving Father who ever seeks the 
highest good of his children, and in whose love, supremely 
manifested in Christ, is found the ground for faith that sin 
shall finally be overcome. 

4. The Christian vieiv of the Consequences of Sin, 

The consequences of sin may be variously described 
according to the point of view from which it is regarded. 
Looked at from the moral point of view, sin issues in guilt; 
from the religious poiut of view, in estrangement ; from the 
point of view of man's own character and habits, in deprav- 
ity ; from that of the divine government, in penalty. 

It is clear that these terms emphasize aspects of the 
conception of sin which need to be clearly distinguished. 
Guilt and penalty are primarily legal terms and express 
man's relation to God considered as source and guardian of 
the moral law. Depravity is an ethical term, and describes 
the inherent evil of sin considered as a permanent habit or 
tendency. Estrangement is a personal word, and calls 
attention to the separation which sin effects between the 
divine Father and his child. Much confusion has resulted 
in theology from failing to distinguish these uses, and 
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applying to one aspect of sin a term properly applicable 
only to another. 

The difficulty is aggravated by the fact that in dealing 
with the effects of sin we cannot confine our thought to 
individuals, but must include its social consequences as 
well. As sin has a social as well as an individual origin, 
so its consequences affect society as well as the particular 
men and women who compose it. And this is true from 
whatever point of view we regard it. 

The most obvious illustration of the social consequences 
of sin is furnished by depravity. By this term theologians 
designate that state of acquiescence in -or subjection to evil 
which is the result of a long course of wrong action in the 
past. In the case of the individual, it is only the applica- 
tion to moral conduct of the familiar law of habit. What 
we have once done, we tend to do again, and with each 
doing it becomes easier. "What at first cost effort, struggle, 
suffering, becomes at last natural, pleasant, almost inevi- 
table. The deterioration which results from such persists 
ence in evil affects all sides of the moral nature. The 
perceptions are blunted, and fail to respond to the Christian 
standard when presented. The feelings lose their sensi- 
tiveness, and are not easily stirred to enthusiasm for good. 
The will is weakened, and no longer responds to the call 
of duty. At last it seems as if the very capacity of doing 
right had gone. It is this aspect of sin which is described 
in the Bible in the familiar figures of blindness, darkness, 
hardening, bondage, death. 

The tendency of sin to perpetuate itself may be observed 
also in society. Both through direct inheritance and 
through the environment which it creates, its consequences 
extend beyond the individual and affect those who come 
after. So far as it is evil the present character of society 
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is the resultant of a multitude of influences, having their 
origin, many of them, in a remote past. Only in small 
part can the wrong which it contains be accounted for by 
the choices which fall within the conscious experience of its 
living members. Back of these lies an inheritance of social 
evil, reaching back to the beginnings of human histor}^, 
and making itself felt in every age and in every relation 
of mankind. This is the fact of experience which lies at 
the basis of the doctrine of the fall. 

Under the name of " inherited corruption " all theologians 
(except extreme Pelagians), recognize this sinful inheri- 
tance. They differ, however, as to its extent and its signifi- 
cance. While some make inherited depravity total, others 
regard it as only partial. While some consider it as guilty, 
others deny that guilt can properly be ascribed to it. 
Reserving, for the present, the latter question, a few 
words may be said on the former. 

The doctrine of total depravity has often been misunder- 
stood. Even in its extreme form ^ it is not the assertion 
that all men without exception are totally depraved ; but 
only that they are so apart from God's Spirit. It is the 
picture of mankind which results when all the influences 
for good which we associate with divine grace have been 
thought a^ay. As such, it has a real significance, as 
indicating the consequences to which an unrestrained 
indulgence in sin must inevitably lead. It is a reminder 
of the hidden capacities for evil which are present in even 
the best and purest of men, and a warning of the dangers 
to which we are exposed when, yielding to temptation, we 
turn away from the uplifting influences with which divine 
love surrounds us. 

The difficulty with the historic doctrine is that it has 

1 E. g. West Con/., IX, 3 ; VI, 2, 4. 
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not been content to stop there. It has coupled with the 
assertion that man, apart from God, is wholly evil, the fur- 
ther statement that God has arbitrarily left a portion of 
mankind to themselves. The working of the Spirit has 
been confined to a narrow circle within the historic church, 
and the rest of mankind have been regarded as utterly 
devoid of spiritual life. The inheritance of evil has been 
matched by no corresponding inheritance of good ; and 
the virtues to which non-Christian history witnesses have 
either been denied or explained as mere devices to render 
tlie world more tolerable for the elect. ^ 

Fortunately the facts of life do not bear out the restric- 
tion. The same heredity which is tlie channel of evil 
influences may be and is the means of transmitting the 
good. In spite of Antony, the good that men do lives 
after them, and the social evil which is tj^pified under the 
natural headship of Adam has its counterpart in the social 
redemption which culminates in Jesus Christ.^ 

By depravity, tlien, we designate not so much a state as 
a tendency, present in some degree in all men, even the 
best ; varying in intensity according to the various stages 
of progress in the Christian life ; complete in those only (if 
such there be) in whom the working of the divine Spirit 
has wholly ceased ; wholly to be overcome only Avhen the 
motives which influence men to good shall have gained 
such complete control as to make wrong conduct a moral 
impossibility. 

From the Christian point of view the significance of 
depravity consists in the fact that to the extent to which 
it is controlling, it separates man and God. In the case 

1 Cf Calvin, Institutes, Bk. IT. c. IT, 16; u. ITI, 3, 4; (vol. T, p. 318; 
pp. 339-341). 

2 1 Cor. XV, 22 ; Rom. v, 20. Cf. Tiom. vii, 19, with Rom. viii, 1. 
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of the individual this estrangement shows itself in the 
absence of that sympathy, trust and love, which is the 
characteristic mark of the true religious life. In the case 
of society it appears in the whole sj'stem of relations and 
influences which owe their existence to selfish impulses, 
and are designed to minister to their gratification. It is 
especially manifest in the widespread acceptance of the 
doctrine that the gratification of the individual desire is the 
highest law, and the dismissal as visionary and impracti- 
cable of any attempt to apply Christ's principle of self- 
sacrificing love to the solution of social problems. To the 
extent to which society is permeated by such principles, it 
is estranged from God, and constitutes a rival kingdom, 
controlled by interests and seeking ends of its own.^ 

It is the fact that we are surrounded by such an environ- 
ment that makes temptation so hard to overcome. If we 
stood alone in our self-seeking, we should soon weary of it. 
But we are not alone. We are members of a great com- 
pany, bound together by common pursuit of pleasure ; 
supporting and encouraging one another in resistance to 
the higher voices Avhieh bid us deny ourselves for others' 
sake. This is what makes sin so tempting. It appeals to 
the social side of our nature, and finds excuse for its grati- 
fication in that which is itself good. To escape its domin- 
ion it is not enough to realize our individual relation to 
God. We must exchange our environment for one in 
Avhich different influences are controlling. Indeed, we 
cannot do the first without the second. 

Here is where Christianity meets us at our deepest 
need. In the kingdom of God it presents us with the 
new environment we need. Through contact with Christ, 
and the men and women who have been touched by his 

1 Cf Ritschl, Justijication and Reconciliation, Eng. tr., Ill, p. 338 sq. 
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spirit, it shows us what the life of sonship to God really 
means. For the first time we become conscious of the 
significance of the life of selfishness which we have been 
leading ; and the sense of estrangement whicli results is 
the first step in that turning of the soul to God which 
puts an end to estrangement as a fact. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OF god's judgment of sin 

1. Guilt and Penalty. 

From the point of view of the divine government sin is 
judged as guilt, and is followed by penalty. It is in the 
interpretation and application of these terms that we find 
the most serious differences among theologians. 

Guilt is a legal term which in the course of its history 
has acquired a moral meaning. The word originally 
meant debt; then the state of a man who was liable for 
debt. Later it was extended to cover any breach of law, 
and came to mean crime, and so the state of a man who had 
committed crime. A guilty man is one who has broken 
law, whatever its nature, and hence is justly liable to the 
punishment which is the invariable consequent of broken 
law. Since in theology we have to do only with the divine 
law, a guilty man is one who has broken the divine law, 
and hence is justly exposed to the divine punishment. 

Thus it appears that the conceptions guilt and penalty 
are correlatives. Guilt means liability to penalty; penalty 
is the consequent of guilt. Both alike are the results of 
broken law. It follows that both guilt and penalty will 
vary with the conception of law. Where law is thought 
of as arbitrary or external — ■ a matter of statute or precept 
— penalty also will be arbitrary, and guilt the state of a 
man who is liable to such penalty. Where, on the other 
hand, law is conceived as inner, carrying its own sanction 
to the conscience of the individual (2. e. as a moral and 
not merely a legal term), penalty will be the natural and 
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inevitable consequence of wrongdoing, and guilt, or the 
state of just liability to such punishment, will carry with 
it an element of personal blameworthiness not present in 
the former case. In ethical discussion guilt is com- 
monly used in this narrower sense as a synonym for 
moral blameworthiness. 

In theology the use of the term has varied, according 
to the varying views of God and of his relation to man. 
Where God has been thought of as arbitrary and his law 
external, guilt has been used primarily in the legal sense, 
and penalty regarded as following upon transgression with- 
out reference to the motives which prompted it. Much of 
the penal legislation of the Old Testament, for example, 
has to do with sins of ignorance or of accident; and one 
of the purposes of the sacrificial system is to provide a 
means of escape from their consequences. 

With the increasing recognition of the significance of 
the individual, and of his direct responsibility to God, 
we find the legal conception of guilt giving place to the 
moral view. Guilt becomes the personal blameworthiness 
which results from wilful disobedience, and penalty the 
necessary satisfaction which justice demands for such 
violation of the moral law. At first, attention is con- 
fined to particular offences; but with deeper insight into 
man's true relation to God, and the nature of the divine 
requirement, the impossibility of such restriction becomes 
apparent. Not individual acts only, but the entire con- 
dition of man as selfish and wilful is made the subject 
of moral condemnation, and the judgment of guilt is ex- 
tended to the whole man, and ultimately to the society 
of which he is a member and the race from which he is 
sprung. Such, for example, is the estimate which meets 
us in the writings of Paul. But, whatever the differences 
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in detail, in every case the concept of guilt expresses the 
relation between the moral state of man and those conse- 
quences, individual and social, which are conceived as 
resulting therefrom under the divine government. It is 
the interpretation of these consequences as penalty ; that 
is, as the divinely appointed means for retribution and 
discipline. This connection between the sinful state and 
its penal consequences is sometimes described in theology 
as imputation. 

The word " imputation " has unfortunate associations. 
To many people, to impute means to attribute to a person 
something which is not true. While the word has often 
been, used in this sense in theology, it is important to re- 
member that this is not its primary meaning. To impute 
means simply to reckon, and may apply to true judgments 
as well as to false. It is a term expressive of the moral 
estimate which is passed upon a particular act or state — 
what Ritschl would call the Werthurtheil^ or judgment of 
value. It expresses the interpretation of the significance 
of conduct in the light of God's moral government. As 
such, the questions with which it concerns itself have a 
permanent place in Christian theology. 

There are two questions which may be asked as to the 
relation between sin and its consequences. (1.) What 
part of the consequences of sin is to be reckoned penalty ? 
(2.) What is the nature of the connection between sin 
and its penal consequences; and, more particularly, what 
is the result which this connection is designed to produce ? 
The first is the question of the nature of penalty; the 
second, of its function. 

2. The Nature of Penalty, 
By penalty is meant the evil which God, in order to 
promote the ends of his moral government, has attached 
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to sin as its inevitable consequence.^ To give any event 
or experience penal significance, therefore, it is necessary, 
first, that it should be adjudged evil, and, secondly, that 
it should be regarded as taking place by God's will as 
a part of his moral government. 

It follows that the view of what constitutes penalty will 
vary, partly with the view of the nature of God's govern- 
ment, partly with the estimate of evil. Where God's 
government is regarded g,s primarily concerned with indi- 
viduals (as in the theory of private or distributive justice), 
penalty will be restricted to those evils which can be shown 
to be the direct consequence and just recompense of indi- 
vidual sin. Where, on the other hand, God's government 
is given social as well as individual significance (as in 
the theory of so-called public justice), penalty may extend 
beyond individual ill-desert and serve other than a retrib- 
utive purpose. 

On the other hand, it is equally evident that the con- 
ception of penalty will vary with the conception of evil. 
Where those aspects of evil which are present to con- 
sciousness are exclusively emphasized, attention will be 
concentrated upon the suffering which punishment brings. 
Where thought presses back to the deeper causes, of which 
the suffering is evidence, greater prominence will be given 
to the limitation and loss which penalty involves. The 
connection between the two elements and their relative 
importance will appear more clearly when we consider 
the function of penalty. 

If we ask what experiences have been given penal sig- 
nificance we find wide differences of opinion. In primitive 
times any misfortune or suffering which befell a man was 
interpreted as punishment, and the only question to be 

1 Cf. Clarke, Outline, p. 248. 
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asked was as to the sin which had caused it. Thus, 
famine, pestilence, defeat in battle and physical death are 
examples of the penalties which God was supposed to 
inflict upon the individual or the nation that had trans- 
gressed his laws. 

With the rise of belief in a life after death the con- 
ception of penalty is extended from this life to that which 
is to come. Those sinners who have escaped the conse- 
quences of their deeds here are thought of as reserved for 
a judgment after death, whose sentence will be all the 
more terrible because so long delayed. 

As time goes on and man's insight deepens, attention is 
diverted from the external consequences of wrongdoing 
to its inner effects. The worst penalty of sin is seen to 
be the inner suffering which it brings and the moral weak- 
ness and degradation which it causes. In other words, 
depravity itself, with its resulting estrangement from God, 
is given penal significance. 

The changes thus indicated may be illustrated in the use 
of the word "death'* as a penal term. Originally taken 
in the literal sense as meaning the cessation of earthly 
existence (physical death), it became a synonj'-m of the 
corruption produced in the moral nature by sin (spiritual 
death), ^ and at last for the complete separation of man 
from God which was regarded as the final state of the 
wicked (eternal death). Where early ages regarded death 
in the first sense as the chief penalty of sin, later genera- 
tions gave penal signficance to the second and the third. ^ 
This is a part of the change from an external and legal 
conception of the divine government to one which is moral 
and spiritual. 

1 E. g. Eph. ii, 1 ; cf. Rom. i, 28-32. 

2 Cf. West Con/., VI, 2, 6. 
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A similar change may be noted in the significance of 
the term "hell." Originally regarded as a place located 
beneath the earth, namely, that part of Sheol reserved for 
the punishment of the wicked, it has gradually lost all 
local significance, and come to be understood as that state 
of final estrangement from God which is the doom of the 
hopelessly impenitent. 

Through all the changes in the Christian conception of 
penalty, the idea of alienation from God has remained a 
constant factor. In the complete separation from Christ 
and his kingdom, which is the inevitable result of sur- 
render to a life of self-seeking, Christian theologians have 
always seen the supreme punishment of sin. If hell be 
conceived as a place, it is a place where no ray of love 
from the divine presence ever penetrates. If it be con- 
ceived as a state, it is the state which results when the 
last spark of the divine Spirit has died out of the human 
breast. In either case, it has its foretastes and its analogy 

here. 

3. Tlic Function of Penalty. 

There are two main theories of the function of punish- 
ment corresponding to the views taken of the nature of 
God's moral government. Where the purpose of God's 
government is conceived to be primarily the manifestation 
of God's glory through the display of the divine attributes 
of justice and mercy, the function of punishment will be 
regarded as retributive, since the justice which it serves 
to display is manifest in the nicety with which it tempers 
reward to individual desert. Where, on the other hand, 
the end of God's government is found in the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God in which ail moral beings 
are to find their unity in love, the primary purpose of 
punishment will be disciplinary, since it is only through 
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such discipline that the moral training through AvhicJ 
men are fitted for the kingdom can be brought about. 

It would be a mistake, however, to set these two theories 
in too sharp contrast. While retribution holds the primary 
place in the former theory and discipline in the latter, 
the two conceptions are not necessarily mutually exclu- 
sive. The retributive theory of punishment may make 
place incidentally for discipline, while the disciplinary 
theory recognizes clearly that retribution is a necessary 
element in moral training. The real difference between 
the two can only be clearly expressed when another ele- 
ment is taken into account. That which gives the retribu- 
tive theory its distinguishing characteristic is the fact that 
it defines God's justice, and hence his punishment, pri- 
marily in terms of his relation to individuals; whereas, 
the latter conceives God's government in its wider social 
relations, and therefore admits a function of penalty 
which cannot be expressed in terms of individual justice. 
We may illustrate this difference in connection with the 
historic interpretations of the doctrine of original sin. 

The doctrine of original sin had its origin in the attempt 
to interpret the facts of social evil already described under 
depravity in terms of individual blameworthiness. By 
original sin is meant moral corruption which is, at the 
same time, guilty, that is, justly deserving of punish- 
ment. Two assumptions underlie the theory in its older 
forms : first, that all social evil is to be interpreted as 
penalty ; secondly, that all penalty is to be conceived 
in terms of individual justice. Since it is manifest that 
the individual cannot justly be held responsible for deeds 
in which he had no part, some way must be found to con- 
nect the later members of the human race with their first 
parents through whose free choice sin entered the world. 

19 
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This explains the great importance given to the doctrine 
of the fall in the Augustinian and Calvinistic theologies. 

The explanations of the connection which have been 
given are of two kinds. According to the first, or real- 
istic theory, mankind as a whole is conceived as actually, 
not merely potentially, present in Adam, so that in his 
fall literally, and not merely figuratively, we "sinned all." 
Hence, in inheriting from him corruption, we are only 
suffering the just consequences of our own pre-natal act. 
According to the second, or federalistic, theory, the transi- 
tion is made by a legal fiction. Adam as an individual is 
made by God the representative of the race, with the un- 
derstanding that if he fails to stand the test, the conse- 
quences of his act shall be imputed to his descendants and 
they shall be treated as if they had sinned. It is manifest 
that if we are not prepared to accept either of these expla- 
nations one of two consequences must follow: we must 
either abandon the assumption that the social evil which 
is about us and within us is to be interpreted as penalty ; 
or else, we must give the term a larger significance than 
the theory of individual justice admits. The former of 
these ways is taken by the Arminian theologians, the 
latter by the New School Calvinists. 

According to the Arminian theory, guilt extends no 
farther than individual wrongdoing. So far as my nature 
has been tainted and my freedom limited as a result of 
ancestral sin, I cannot be held responsible, and so far as 
I suffer because of that sin my suffering cannot be inter- 
preted as penalty. The Arminian solution, therefore, is 
found in narrowing the conception of penalty and admit- 
ting that there is much evil in the world which cannot be 
explained in this way. 

The difficulty in the Arminian theory lies in the impos- 
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sibility of determining the limits of individual responsi- 
bility. The course of modern thought has tended steadily 
to diminish the element of contingency in the moral life 
and to give an increasing rather than a diminishing impor- 
tance to the social factor in sin. To empty of penal signi- 
ficance all those forms of evil which cannot be accounted 
for as a result of individual choice is to narrow the range 
of God's moral government and to weaken that sense of 
social solidarity which experience shows to be so potent a 
factor in moral discipline. 

There remains the second possibility, to enlarge the 
conceptions of guilt and of penalty to take in the conse- 
quences of social as well as of individual sin. This is the 
view taken by the later Calvinism, which substitutes for 
the distributive justice of the older theories a public or 
governmental justice, and for immediate imputation, both 
in its realistic and federalistic forms, a mediate imputation 
in which guilt attaches to the evil act or state itself, ir- 
respective of the conditions by which it has been brought 
about. ^ 

Singular as it may appear, repugnant though it be to 
the individualism in which we have been trained, this is 
the view which, on the whole, seems best to account for 
the facts of experience. In moral evil we have to do with 
a social phenomenon which can only be adequately treated 
when looked at from the point of view of God's progres- 
sive education of the race. So regarded, guilt, as truly as 
depravity or estrangement, may have a social as well as 
an individualistic meaning. It expresses the true signifi- 

1 Historically the two theories are closely connected, and the line between 
them is often hard to draw. It was an Armiiiian, Hugo Grotius, who, as we 
have seen, first applied the conception of puhlic justice to the solution of the 
problem of the atonement, and the governmental theory of which he was the 
father has been widely held in Calvinistic circles. 
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cance of man's selfishness and alienation when judged 
from the point of view of God's moral government. It is 
prophetic of the individual judgments of self-condemna- 
tion which will be called forth when the men who are now 
living in ignorance or in indifference are brought face to 
face with the Christian standard, and realize at last the 
true meaning of the life they have been leading. It is the 
acceptance, as morally justifiable and necessary, of all 
those social consequences of sin which — from the point 
of view of individualistic ethics so perplexing — are the 
most effective proof that man's true ideal is not individual 
but social, and hence to be realized only through a redemp- 
tion which includes the entire system of persons of which 
he is a part. 

We distinguish then between guilt and the sense of 
guilt. The first is objective, and consists in the divinely 
appointed relation between wrong and its consequences, 
both individual and social, whether those consequences 
are consciously realized or not. The second is sub- 
jective, and consists in the progressive realization of the 
moral significance of sin, both in its individual sense as 
personal blameworthiness, and in its social aspect as failure 
to realize the kingdom of God. The farther one advances 
in the Christian life, and the more completely one's judg- 
ments are controlled by the principles of the Gospel, the 
more the personal aspect of guilt will tend to be subordi- 
nated to its social significance, and concern for one's indi- 
vidual shortcomings give place to the deeper sorrow which 
results from the hindrance of God's loving purpose for 
mankind. 

It is from this point of view alone that the cross of 
Christ is seen in its true perspective. From the point 
of view of the individualistic theory it is impossible to 
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account for Christ's experience on grounds of justice, and 
we are reduced to the various forms of legal fiction which 
meet us in the older theories of the atonement. But, if 
God's government be social as well as individual, and jus- 
tice be concerned with the promotion of the welfare of 
mankind as a whole as well as of the individual units who 
compose it, then the voluntary acceptance by the innocent 
of the consequences of social wrongdoing may prove the 
means by which the moral progress and ultimate salvation 
of mankind is to be brought about. 

We are now in a position to see the true relation 
between the different elements in penalty. Two such 
elements may be distinguished, suffering and loss ; and the 
question naturally suggests itself whether both are essen- 
tial and, if so, which is primary. 

According to one view, which we may call the vindica- 
tory theory, it is suffering which is the primary element in 
punishment. The loss which it involves has for its main 
object the production of pain, and it is in the latter that 
the real penalty consists. When the horizon is limited to 
this life, the divine punishment is found in the various mis- 
fortunes and sorrows which befall man on the earth, and 
physical death is the supreme penalty because (according 
to primitive theory) it removes him from the pleasant 
conditions of life here to the dreary shadow world of 
Sheol. When, with the moralization of Sheol, the future 
life becomes an object of desire, the same principles are 
extended to the after life, and Gehenna is conceived of as 
a place in which the wicked, who seem to have escaped in 
this life without due recompense, are visited with the 
suffering which their guilt deserves. Where guilt is 
thought of as infinite, suffering is regarded as lasting for- 
ever, and the final doom of the wicked is an eternity of 
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torment. This is the genesis of the traditional conception 
of hell. 

The great difficulty with this conception of punishment 
is its acceptance of sin as an ultimate fact. It is not the 
eternity of suffering which is most perplexing to faith, but 
the endlessness of sin. If God be like Christ, how can the 
presence in his universe of men and women who, to all 
eternity, resist his fatherly love and remain alien to the life 
of his kingdom, be other than a mark of defeat? Either 
God does not really desire the ultimate salvation of all, 
or else we must admit that sin defeats God. It is the 
courageous acceptance of this dilemma that explains 
Jonathan Edwards' famous sermons. Unwilling to ad- 
mit the latter alternative, he adopts the former. To 
Edwards sin contributes positively to the glory of God. 
It is the means through which his justice is made manifest 
to all creation, and the time will come when the contem- 
plation of the sufferings of the wicked in hell will become 
an element in the blessedness of the redeemed. With our 
conception of the character of God, such a theodicy is no 
longer possible. 

The difficulty to which the retributive theory is exposed 
is avoided by the disciplinary theory. According to this 
view the main object of punishment is the reclamation of 
the offender, not his destruction. The most serious conse- 
quence of sin is not the pain which it brings, but the 
deterioration of character which is its inevitable conse- 
quence, and the estrangement from God which is its neces- 
sary result. Punishment is God's means of calling man's 
attention to this fact and so leading him to seek amend- 
ment before it is too late. The suffering which it brings 
is, therefore, a cause for thankfulness and not for regret. 
If it were not for this, men might lose all that was precious 
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to them before they realized it. Friends and self-respect 
and life itself might go and they be never the wiser. 
This danger is prevented by the psychological connection 
between loss and pain. Our hope for mankind, present 
and future, lies in the suffering which in the providence 
of God follows individual and social sin. 

This is not to deny the retributive element in penalty, 
but to put it in the right place. The essence of retribution 
consists in the inevitable connection between moral conduct 
and its consequences, and the inevitableness of the con- 
nection is itself an element in the discipline which it is 
designed to promote. .The dilemma, retributive or discipli- 
nary, is a false one, every true punishment being at once 
retributive and disciplinary. The point is simply that in 
the purpose of God retribution is not the ultimate fact, but 
is itself a means to a higher end, namely, the bringing 
in of the kingdom of God which Christ has revealed. 
Historic theology has recognized this in part in its inter- 
pretation of the sufferings of the elect as chastisement; 
but it was prevented from drawing the full consequences 
of the principle by its narrow view of God's plan. With 
our enlarged view of the kingdom of God as the final end 
of the universe, the way is open for the interpretation of 
all punishment as discipline. 

The question remains whether the end of the discipline 
is primarily racial or individual; whether God's plan con- 
templates simply the gathering, out of the wider hu- 
manity of the natural which is destined to destruction, 
of a smaller spiritual society of Christlike men to consti- 
tute his kingdom ; or whether each individual who has 
ever lived has a place in his redemptive purpose. The 
former is the view of conditional immortality; the latter 
of universalism. 
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According to the former view it is not simply heaven 
but life itself which is the prize of the faithful. Punish- 
ment is conceived in terms of loss and not of suffering, and 
the final outcome of sin for the hopelessly impenitent is 
regarded as literal destruction. When all has been done, 
and the last spark of spiritual life has died to ashes, those 
who persist in evil will be allowed to pass out of exist- 
ence. In the redeemed universe which is to be the scene 
of God's kingdom sin can have no place. 

There is much to be said for this view. It claims to be 
scriptural, and it certainly has a strong Biblical basis. It 
has many analogies in God's method of dealing in other 
realms. It harmonizes the doctrine of the final loss of some 
with the complete triumph of God's kingdom. But it has 
one great difficulty. It limits the power of God's love. 
In this view too, though in a different and less painful 
way, sin defeats God. 

It is this sense of defeat which gives the advocates of 
universalism their chief strength. Against the passages 
which seem to imply the final loss of some individuals, they 
set Jesus' teaching concerning the Fatherhood of God, and 
the apostolic faith in the sovereignty of love. They argue 
that God will not reallj^ overcome sin until his Spirit con- 
quers the power of evil, not merely in the great mass but 
in each individual. Not at once, or in this life, or without 
heavy cost, but in the end, God will overcome the resist- 
ance of the last rebellious will and win back the last 
wandering child. 

It is a great mistake to think of universalism as easy- 
going sentimentality, afraid of the thought of suffering. 
No doubt there is such a universalism, but we are not con- 
cerned with it here. The universalism here in question is 
not only consistent with future punishment; it requires 
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it. It holds that every sin brings with it suffering and 
loss; that the longer sin continues, the more man will 
have to suffer, and the more difficult and arduous will be 
the way of recovery. But it believes also that such 
recovery is possible to every child of God; and that 
through the power and love of God, such recovery is 
certain. Sooner or later, at whatever cost, God will 
have all souls. 

On a matter of so great difficulty it becomes us to speak 
with reserve. We have to do with one of those ultimate 
problems, in the solution of which men will probably 
always differ. More important than the theoretical con- 
clusion we adopt is our attitude to the practical problems 
with which the fact of sin confronts us. Here it may be 
said with confidence that the effect of Christ's Gospel has 
been immensely to enlarge men's estimate of the spiritual 
capacity of mankind, and to bring within the range of 
missionary endeavor peoples and individuals whom earlier 
ages had been content to leave without the pale. What- 
ever may be true in theory, in practice it is certain that 
the more widely our hope extends, the better we shall be 
able to fulfil the task to which we have been called, and to 
hasten the day when all mankind shall own the supremacy 
of the good God whom Christ reveals. 

We may sum up our discussion of the principles which 
determine the Christian thought of the final issue of sin 
in the following propositions: 

(1.) That salvation, whether in this life or in the life 
to come, means transformation into the likeness of Christ, 
and is brought about in every case by repentance and 
faith. 

(2.) That as long as sin continues it must be pun- 
ished ; and the longer it continues, the greater will be 
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its penalty, and the longer and more difficult the way 
of recovery. 

(3.) That the final control rests with the good God 
whom Christ reveals ; and therefore, that we may safely 
trust him to bring his purpose to a successful issue in 
spite of every obstacle. 



PART V 

OF SALVATION THROUGH CHEIST 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CHRISTIAK IDEA OF SALVATION 

1. The Antecedents and Relations of the Christian Doctrine} 

The word '^ salvation " means primarily deliverance, and 
takes for granted in every case some danger or evil, in 
rescue from which salvation consists. It follows that the 
meaning of salvation will vary according to the nature of 
the evil from which it is a deliverance. Where the evil is 
external, such as misfortune, defeat or death, salvation also 
will be outward, a change of surroundings or of condition ; 
where it is internal, such as sin, salvation will be inward, 
and involve transformation of character. The Christian 
idea of salvation is of the latter kind, and corresponds to 
the conception of sin we have already considered. It 
may be provisionally defined as the process through which 
man, both as an individual and as a race, is delivered from 
the corruption, guilt and estrangement caused by sin, 
through the removal of the causes which have produced 
them. On the religious side, it involves the realization of 
the right relation between man and God, through the sub- 
stitution of the filial spirit of trust and obedience for the 
attitude of indifference, rebellion, or fear. On the ethical 
side, it involves the transformation of human character 
through the substitution of the principle of self-sacrificing 
love for that of individual self-seeking. In both these 
aspects it has its source in God's free grace, progressively 

^ Cf my article "Salvation," in Hastings' Dictionary of the Bible, IV, 
pp. 357 sq. 
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revealed in human history, and finding its most signal 
evidence in the person and work of the historic Christ. 
While it has its beginnings here and now in the assurance 
of individual pardon, and the consciousness of new desire of, 
and strength for, service ; its full consummation belongs to 
the future, when the peace and joy which are now ex- 
perienced by but a part of mankind, and by them im- 
perfectly, shall become the common possession of all men, 
and society as a whole be organized according to the 
principles and animated by the spirit of Christ. 

The most direct preparation for the Christian view is 
found in the Old Testament. Before Jesus, Jeremiah^ had 
taught that salvation is an inward spiritual experience, 
involvinp* deliverance from sin and transformation of 
character in the individual. The same conception finds 
expression in the Psalms.^ Here, as elsewhere, Jesus builds 
upon a foundation already laid. What is new in his teach- 
ins: is the extent to which he combines this ethical and 
spiritual conception of salvation with the social ideal, as 
expressed in the idea of the kingdom. But greater than any 
teaching was the redemptive influence exerted by his life 
and self-sacrificing death. In Jesus men saw what the life 
of sonship and brotherhood really meant, and so were able 
to conceive what it would mean for the world if the prin- 
ciples of Jesus found universal acceptance. Touching him, 
they became conscious of a gracious influence lifting them 
above themselves to new heights of purity and peace. In 
him they saw God's promised Messiah, the Saviour v/ho 
was to come ; nay, more, in him they found the ancient 
promise fulfilled that God himself would some day draw 
near to his people for their redemption. Hence the person 

1 Jer. xxxi, 31-34; xxxii, 40. 

2 E. g. Ps. li ; cxxx, 8. 
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of Jesus became intimately associated with their thought 
of God's redemptive activity. The history of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation is the record of the effort to relate 
the new insight and uplift which came with Jesus to the 
older hopes and experiences by which the way for his 
Gospel was prepared. 

In particular, three conceptions may be distinguished 
which have played a great role in human history and which 
have powerfully affected Christian thought. According to 
the first, salvation means deliverance from suffering and 
misfortune and takes place in this world. According to 
the second, it is deliverance from the world itself to a 
heavenly existence where the conditions which govern life 
here no longer obtain. According to the third, it involves 
the deification of human nature through the introduction 
of heavenly powers and influences into the present world. 
The two first conceptions find illustration in the history 
of Israel; the third has its nearest parallel in Greece. ^ 

(a) Salvation as Deliverance from External Evil, 

In the earlier portions of the Old Testament salvation 
means deliverance from misfortune and suffering. Since 
the chief evil to be feared is defeat in battle, the word is 
often used as a synonym for victory, and successful war- 
riors are called saviors. Jehovah's saving activity is 
identified with his watchful care over Israel as a nation, 
specially manifest in his raising up such leaders to deliver 
them in war. With the experiences of the Exile, involving 
as they did the destruction of the Jewish state, the hope 

^ The conception of salvation as deliverance from future punishment, so 
prominent in the theology of Roman Catholicism and of Protestantism, is 
really a combination of the first and second of these conceptions. Like the 
first, it conceives salvation as deliverance from suffering ; but, like the second, 
it postpones this deliverance to another world. 
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of national deliverance is postponed to the future, and the 
word "salvation" acquires the technical meaning of the 
divine deliverance through which the glory and prosperity 
of the Messianic age are to be ushered in. Yet, even here 
the early associations continue ; and the kingdom which 
the Messiah is to establish is long thought of as an earthly 
monarchy involving the defeat of enemies and the restora- 
tion of conditions, more glorious indeed than those which 
prevailed under David and Solomon, but in other respects 
similar to them. Traces of this view still linger in the 
New Testament in the popular expectation of a leader who 
should overthrow the Roman domination, and echo in the 
disciple's question to the risen Jesus, " Lord, dost thou at 
this time restore the kingdom to Israel ? " ^ 

Jesus rejected the popular ideal of a conquering Messiah, 
and with it the conception of salvation as deliverance from 
external misfortune. The kingdom which he came to 
establish was not of this world ; and its marks were inward, 
not outward. None the less, he recognized the truth for 
which the older ideal stood. He looked with compassion 
upon human suffering and misery. He healed the sick,^ 
comforted the sorrowing and enjoined upon his disciples a 
life of brotherly helpfulness and charity. If he laid down 
no programme of political reform, he gave the principles 
whose application to human life has been the inspiration of 
all the great reforming movements. The social spirit 
which is everywhere setting itself to the betterment of the 

1 Acts i, 6. 

2 Tenderness for human suffering has characterized the Christian religion 
from the first. The hospital has found its place side by side with the church, 
and the physician and the nurse have accompanied the preaclier and the 
evangelist on their missionary journeys. In our own day, Christian Science 
owes much of its strength to the conviction that the principles which Jesus 
himself applied to the treatment of disease must be of permanent validity. 
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conditions of human life to-day gains its motive power from 
the estimate of man which Jesus introduced. It is because 
man is not simply a creature of time or of sense, but an 
immortal spirit, born of God and capable of communion 
with him, that it is worth while to expend every effort to 
make his present environment worthy of the priceless 
jewel of which it is the setting. 

(b) Salvatioyi as Deliverance froin this World. 

With the growing transcendence which characterized 
Israel's later conception of God, the Messianic salvation 
took on a supernatural character and was transferred from 
this world to that which is to come. Despairing of present 
communion with God, man postponed his salvation to an 
indefinite future and conceived it as a reward to be earned 
by fidelity to the ceremonial law, either on the part of Israel 
as a whole or of individual Israelites. A similar transfor- 
mation took place in the idea of the Messiah. Instead of 
being an earthly monarch, he was conceived as a semi- 
divine being, sitting upon a heavenly throne, destroying the 
wicked with the breath of his mouth, and gathering before 
him for judgment all the mighty of the earth.^ To be saved 
meant to escape the punishment which this divine avenger 
was to inflict, and to enter the heavenly blessedness which 
God had appointed for those whom he found faithful. 

This eschatological and legalistic conception of salvation 
also has left its trace in the New Testament. It meets us 
not only in the Epistles and the Revelation, but in the 
apocalyptic discourses in the Gospels ; and not a few 
scholars have been found to argue that it truly represents 
Jesus' own idea of salvation. A closer survey, however, 
shows that this is not the case. However it may be 

1 Cf. Similitudes of Enoch, chapter LXII, 2, 3 {Charles' ed., pp. 163, 164). 

20 
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brought about, salvation is to Jesus always an inward 
spiritual experience, involving repentance from sin, faith 
toward God and brotherly love toward one's neighbor. To 
be saved means to become partaker in such an experience, 
and so to be made a fit subject for the life of the kingdom. 
It is not punishment from which Jesus comes to save man, 
whether in this world or the next, but sin ; and this is a 
salvation which begins here and now. 

Yet here again, while rejecting its exaggerations, Jesus 
makes place in his teaching for the truth for which the 
other-worldly ideal stands. Just because salvation involves 
the complete conformity of all men to the spirit of the 
Master, it is impossible to be satisfied Math the imperfect 
foretastes which the present life affords. The ideal Avhich 
Jesus proclaims is one of brotherhood as well as of sonship; 
and salvation in its completeness includes not only the 
transformation of individual character, but the organization 
of all the relations of life according to the principles which 
he has revealed. Such an ideal can be reahzed only if 
God's redemptive activity is conceived as reaching beyond 
the limits of this present existence, and including the 
unseen world into which already so many of mankind have 
passed, and in which alone therefore a social salvation 
can find its consummation. 

It follows that the esrhatological element so prominent 
in the New Testament teaching is not to be regarded as of 
merely transient significance ; a form which may be put 
aside without loss of content. Throughout the later his- 
tory, it has maintained its place as a permanent element in 
the Christian hope. The picture which has been formed of 
the conditions under which the future redemption is to be 
reahzed has varied with the changing world- view. Some- 
times the contrast between this life and the next has been 
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so emphasized as to rob the present world of all independ- 
ent value or significance ; and again the life to come has 
been regarded as simply the consummation and fulfilment 
of that which is here begun. But, whatever the differ- 
ences in detail, Christians have been at one in the conviction 
that the salvation which Christ brings is large enough 
to include the future as well as the present, and to unite 
this world with that which is to come as the scene of one 
all-embracing redemptive purpose. 

(c) Salvation as Deification of Human Nature. 

With the dying out of the older chiliastic ideals men's 
thoughts were turned again from the future to the 
present, and their view of the nature of salvation was 
insensibly transformed. While salvation in its complete- 
ness was still postponed to the future, it was believed that 
it had its foretastes here and now in the change of nature 
made possible through the incarnation of Jesus Christ. In 
Christ the incorruptible God himself had entered humanity; 
assumed man's nature with all its limitations and weakness, 
and through that very assumption transformed it into the 
likeness of his own glorious and divine life. In the words 
of Irenaeus, " He became what we are, that he might make 
us what he is.''^ This change, potentially realized for 
all in the incarnation, was made actual in individuals 
through mystic rites called sacraments, by which divine 
grace was imparted to men by physical means. In baptism 
men's sin was washed away and a new nature was born 
within them. In the Eucharist they were actually brought 
into contact with the incarnate Christ, and, feeding upon 
his glorified body, became partakers of its incorruption. 
This conception of salvation, too, has its anticipations in 

1 Adv. Haer. Bk. V, Preface {Ante-Nicene Fathers, vol. I, p. 526) 
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the New Testament. In the letters of Paul, and still more 
in the Johannine writings, we find salvation conceived as 
a transformation of nature brought about through union 
with the risen Christ. The Christian is to Paul a new 
creature, — one for whom old things have already passed 
away ; while to the mystic vision of John the difference 
between time and eternity has all but vanished, and judg- 
ment and resurrection ai-e present realities, fulfilling them- 
selves daily in the experience of men. In Jesus of Nazareth, 
the divine Word who was with the Father in the beginning 
has become flesh, that through his grace and truth, made 
manifest in crucifixion and resurrection, he may draw all 
men unto himself. 

We have elsewhere seen how the doctrine of the Logos 
formed the transition between the Greek and the Christian 
view of the world.^ It remains to consider its bearing 
upon the doctrine of salvation. Here again we note a two- 
fold influence. On the one hand, by its emphasis upon 
the present aspect of salvation, it was the means of deepen- 
ing and spiritualizing the Christian view ; on the other, 
where salvation was carried back of experience to its basis 
in unseen reality, there was danger that the ethical and 
spiritual elements characteristic of the Christian view of 
salvation would be obscured. This is what actually hap- 
pened in the later history. The intimate and personal 
features, so prominent in Jesus' own teaching, fell into the 
background. Instead of being conceived as a change of 
personal relationship in which the conscience and will of 
man are actively concerned, salvation became a mysterious 
change of nature, taking place in a region below conscious- 
ness and mediated by non-rational means. This physical 
(or to speak more accurately, metaphysical) conception of 

^ Chapter XI, section 3, p. 180. 
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salvation is known technically as sacramentarianism. It 
is the form in which the present redemption which Jesus 
proclaimed found natural expression in a world in which 
sin was regarded as a matter of nature rather than of char- 
acter, and defined as corruption rather than as guilt or as 
estrangement. It is the counterpart, in the region of so- 
teriology, of the realistic conception of God as absolute 
substance whose inadequacy we have already considered. ^ 

Yet, here again, the error is only the exaggeration of a 
truth ; the truth, namely, that salvation is not a matter of 
change in external conditions, whether in this life or in 
that which is to come, but involves a radical transformation 
by which the entire personality is renewed, and life, as a 

1 It would be UDJust to the Greek theology not to recognize the presence 
of other tendencies besides the one just criticized. Where the rational element 
predominates in the conception of God, we find a different view. Here the evil 
from which man needs deliverance is regarded as ignorance rather than cor- 
ruption, and salvation comes through the impartation of a hi^^her knowledge. 
This knowledge, or Gnosis, is brought by the Logos, the divinely appointed 
teacher of men. In his instruction all generations have shared to some degree. 
The Greek philosophers were his pupils as well as the Jewish law-givers and 
prophets. Still clearer are the lessons which he has taught in the incarna- 
tion, and still teaches in the institutions of the church. But these, too, are 
only partial, parables needing fuller interpretation. Salvation in the full 
sense is for those only who can press back of the outward appearances even of 
sacred things to the divine mj-steries of which they are types. This higher 
Gnosis is the special theme of Christian theology, which consists in the fuller 
investigation and interpretation of the eternal truths, whose summary state- 
ment is given in the creed. No one can read such a book as the De Principtis 
of Origen without feeling the deep religious interest which animates it. In 
studying the divine mysteries, its author believes himself to be communing 
with the living God, and thinking his thoughts after him. In his pages cos- 
mology becomes soteriology, and the story of the stars is but a chapter in the 
record of that all-embracing redemptive process throu^'h which, by devious 
ways, God is winning all rational intelligence unto himself. With a concep- 
tion at once so broad and so noble, it is impossible not to feel sympathy. 
What is at fault in this type of theology is not its intellectualism, but the 
dogmatic spirit which has sought to stereotype forms which must of necessity 
be changing, and to foi-ge out of the free speculation of one generation chains 
by which to restrain the liberty of its successors. 
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whole, is brought under the control of a new principle. 
This consciousness of inward renewal, brought about by 
contact with spiritual reality, gives sacramentarianism its 
strength, and explains the attraction which it has exercised 
in every age over so many devout and sensitive spirits. 

With the sacramental system the realistic conception of 
salvation which it presupposes passed from Greece to 
Rome ; but its development in the Latin theology followed 
independent lines. While some theologians, notably Au- 
gustine, regarded it as an ethical renewal manifesting itself 
in faith and love,^ the prevailing tendency was to a legal- 
ism Avhich conceived salvation primarily as remission of 
penalty.^ The guilt of sin was emphasized rather than its 
corruption ; and God was thought of as a law-giver whose 
dignity, outraged by sin, must be propitiated by atonement. 
This change of emphasis appears both in the view of 
Christ's work and of the means by which its benefits are 
made available for man. In both we see the application 
of formulae derived from the Germanic criminal law to the 
religious problems of sin and redemption. The death of 
Christ v/as regarded as laying up a store of merit which might 
be transferred to man's account by the authorities of the 
church; and, through the sacrament of penance, and the in- 
dulgence system Avhich was based uj)on it, a complicated 
machinery Avas devised by means of which this transfer 
was made possible. This combination of a realistic con- 
ception of salvation, with a legalistic view of the means by 
which it is brought about, is characteristic of the traditional 
theology of Roman Cathohcism.^ 

1 Cf. Augustine's well-known formula for justification, Jusiijicere—justum 
facere. De splritu et littera, c. 45 (Niceue Library, vol, V, p. 102). 

2 Cf. p. 303, note 1. 

^ I say, the traditional tlieology of Roman Catholicism, for it must never 
be forgotten that, side by side with this legalistic conception of salvation, 
we find in the Latin theology many evidences of a more spiritual view. 
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All these different strands of thought have entered into 
the making of the theology of Protestantism. Side by side 
with the deeper moral and spiritual truths which the Refor- 
mation reasserted we find traces of the older ideals, against 
which it was a protest. The Reformers, like other men, 
were children of their age, and were obliged to express 
their thought in the forms which they found ready to their 
hand. These had been largely wrought out under the 
influence of a Catholic conception of the chui'ch, and did 
not lend themselves readily to the expression of the new 
religious insight of Protestantism. The legalism against 
which Luther had so valiantly contended lived on in the 
theology of his successors; and sucli terms as "covenant," 
" merit" and "imputation " became catch ^\'ords of Protestant 
theology. So we find in the great Protestant creeds the 
same combination of a profound spiritual ideal and an 
artificial and scholastic phraseology which we have already 
observed in the creeds of Catholicism. Nowhere is it 
more important to return to the original sources of 
Christian doctrine, and to seek a statement which shall 

Sometimes this takes the mystic form of longing for the immediate vision of 
God ; sometimes the language used is personal, and the Christian ideal is con- 
ceived in terms of the imitation of Jesus. To Augustine salvation involves 
ethical renewal, evidencing itself in love ; wliile Abelard replaces the legal in- 
terpretation of the Atonement by one of moral influence. The distinction, so 
deeply rooted in the ethics of Catholicism, between the religious and the 
secular life, has its doctrinal counterpart in the conception of a twofold way 
of salvation. The saint, like the Gnostic in the Greek theology, may dispense 
with the machinery of satisfaction provided by the church, and approach God 
directly on the basis of his contrition alone. But for men and women in gen- 
eral, the sacramental system is the indispensable condition of salvation ; and 
where contrition is lacking, attrition, or the repentance that comes from fear 
of punishment, may at a pinch be made to serve. This combination of a pro- 
found and spiritual ideal of salvation and an external and legal view of the 
means by which it is ordinarily brought about, is characteristic of the official 
theology of Eoman Catholicism, and is the background against which we 
must set the new insight of the Reformation. 
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give clear and consistent expression to its distinctive 
message. 

In the older Protestant theology the doctrine of salva- 
tion falls into two parts, of which the first treats of the 
person and work of the Saviour ; the second, of the appli- 
cation of that work to the individual and the church. We 
shall lind it more convenient, in the present chapter, to 
follow a different order, and to precede the discussion of 
the several doctrines in which the diffei^ent aspects of the 
Christian redemption are treated in detail, by a general 
survey designed to show the relation wliich each holds to 
the others, and the special contribution which each has 
to make to the doctrine as a whole. 

If we analyze the conception of salvation, we see that 
there are three different points of view from which it may 
be regarded. We may consider salvation (1) as a work 
of God, (2) as an experience of man, (3) as a process, pro- 
gressively realized in history. While the former takes 
precedence, both in the order of logic and in that of 
religious importance, it is more convenient to postpone 
its consideration to the last ; since it is only through a 
study of the experience of the individual and of the 
history of the race that we can understand wherein the 
divine salvation consists and how it is brought about. 

2. Salcdtioii as an Ind'n^ldual J^.q->erience. 

As an experience of man, salvation has a twofold aspect, 
corresponduig to the double significance of sin as religious 
and ethical. As a religious experience, it involves the 
consciousness of reconciliation between God and man, 
manifesting itself on God's part in forgiveness and accept- 
ance, and on man's part in repentance and trust. Since 
the God Avith whom man is thus reconciled is at the same 
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time the guardian of the moral law, salvation involves also 
the removal of the consciousness of guilt, so far as that 
consciousness acts as a barrier between God and man. 
It is the substitution of the attitude of the son for that 
of the servant, and has its fruits in the assurance of pardon 
and peace. This consciousness of present acceptance and 
forgiveness is expressed in theology by the doctrine of 
justification. 

The doctrine of justification by faith is the reassertion, 
in theological language, of the truth put more simply by 
Jesus in his teaching concerning the childlike spirit.^ It 
describes the substitution of the attitude of personal trust 
which is characteristic of sonship for the legal relation- 
ship which is expressed in terms of good works, merit 
and reward. It has its psychological basis in the insight, 
won by Luther from a painful experience, that any attempt 
to earn or to deserve forgiveness by good works does but 
lead to deeper self-condemnation and distrust. Histori- 
cally the way was prepared for it by the revival of Biblical 
scholarsMp, with its resulting rediscovery of the Pauline 
theology. From Paul Luther learned that the only sure 
way to find assurance and peace is to abandon all hope 
of self-righteousness, and to seek in personal commitment 
of the soul to God the spring of a higher life. Catholicism 
had recognized the legitimacy of this course in the case 
of exceptional individuals. Protestantism laid it down 
as the law of normal Christian living. 

The consciousness of reconciliation with God does not 
necessarily carry with it the cessation of all the evils 
which are the consequence of past sin, but it gives them a 

1 This connection is recognized in the parallelism of the doctrines of justi- 
fication and adoption in the later Protestant theology- In adoption the truth 
which the doctrine of jnstificatiou states in legal phraseology is repeated ia 
more intimate and personal language. Cf. We^U Con/., chapter XII. 
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new significance. They are no longer felt as punishments 
expressing man's separation from God, but as discipline, 
designed to bring about his closer union with him. Hence 
they are accepted in humility and submission, as evidences 
of love as well as of justice, and become means of grace, 
promoting that moral transformation which is the other 
side of the experience of salvation. 

As a moral experience, salvation involves a change 
of character, manifesting itself in the adoption of Christ's 
principle of self-sacrificing love as the guide of life. It 
leads to the subordination of the desire for individual 
gratification to the wider aim which finds self realized 
through service of one's fellows, and has as its fruit the 
joy which is the invariable accompaniment of self-forgetr 
fulness in a worthy cause. The full significance of this 
transformation is onl}^ gradually apparent, as the habits 
formed during the period of self-assertion and of self- 
indulgence are superseded by new habits appropriate to the 
new principle which has become dominant. Till this is 
the case, the battle with sin continues, and the experience 
of the redeemed may include the consciousness of moral 
defeat, with its resulting self-condemnation and self- 
distrust. Biit this defeat, instead of leading to carelessness 
or to despair, is only a motive to greater watchfulness and 
closer dependence upon the divine leader, in whom is 
strength sufficient for every need, and through whose help 
the final victory is assured. This progressive victory over 
sin, culminating at last in perfect conformity with the 
character of Christ, finds expression in the doctrine of 
sanctifieation. 

These two aspects of the redeemed life, while closely 
associated in the Christian experience, are not identical. 
The religious experience of acceptance with God is not 
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the same as the ethical experience of the realization of 
the moral ideal ; nor is it necessary to wait for the latter 
in order to enjoy the former. The true relationship is 
rather the reverse. It is the religious experience of ac- 
ceptance and forgiveness which makes possible the reali- 
zation of the ethical ideal. When a man abandons all hope 
of self -righteousness, and turns to God in penitence and 
trust, to find in grateful dependence upon him the spring 
and power of a new life, then, and not till then, is he con- 
scious of the moral renewal whose full outworking will in- 
volve the complete transformation of the character into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. This is the truth for which the 
reformers contended in their distinction of justification and 
sanctification. 

If we seek to describe in a word the Christian conception 
of salvation considered as an individual experience, we may 
say that it is the substitution of the outgoing for the self- 
centred life. On the religious side, this consists in the 
abandonment of the hope of individual self-righteousness 
for the filial relation of submission and trust (justification 
by faith) ; on the ethical side, in the substitution for the 
individualistic principle of self-love of the social principle 
of love to others (sanctification). Both changes are made 
possible through the discovery of a system of wider rela- 
tions in which the narrow and divisive ideal of individual 
self-seeking is superseded by the wider ideal of sonship and 
brotherhood. But this leads us over inevitably from the 
point of view of the individual experience to that of the 
historic process of which it is a part. 

3, Salvation as a Historic Process. 

From the point of view of history, salvation is the process 
by which the divine ideal is realized in society through the 
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establishment of the kingdom of God among men. This 

process has two main aspects. On the one hand, it consists 
in the progressive revelation of the divine will ; on the 
other, it involves the progressive realization of that will 
in society. In both cases it is made possible through the 
appearance of exceptional individuals, who, as teachers and 
preachers, proclaim God's will to man, and by their char- 
acter and example set in motion the influences by which it 
is ultimately to be realized. Among these Christian faith 
assigns the place of central importance to Jesus Christ. 

The social influences by which the divine salvation is 
brought about are of two kinds. They are directed in part 
to deepening and clarifying the sense of sin through the 
revelation of the divine ideal ; in part to providing a means 
of deliverance fi'om sin through the disclosure of God's re- 
demptive love. This double method is recognized in Pro- 
testant theology by the distinction between the Law and 
the Gospel. By the first is meant the sum of all those 
influences (moral as well as legal in the technical sense) 
by which the divine ideal is revealed to man, and he is 
made to feel his own inability to realize it. By the Gospel, 
on the other hand, is meant the sum of all those influences, 
inward as Avell as outward, by which God's redemptive 
purpose is not only made known to man, but is actually 
made effective for his salvation.^ 

^ In its traditional form, the treatment of the distinction between the Law 
and the Gospel is open to criticism from two quarters. It is defective (1) in 
the legalism which dominates the entire treatment (e. g. the conception of the 
Gospel as a covenant) ; (2) in the lack of historic sense which carries back 
that which is the distinctive contribution of Christianity to the beginning of 
human history (cf. West Con/., chapter VIl, section 6, not two covenants, " but 
one and the same uuder various dispensations"), None the less is it true that 
it stands for a fact of experience of permanent importance, the fact, namely, 
that the process of redemption is at the same time a process of growing apprehen- 
sion of the divine ideal, and of deepening conviction of the impossibility of 
any independent realization of it, In this sense the Confession is right when it 
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In connection with the doctrine of sin, we have already- 
traced one side of the process, noting how the external and 
legal conception of the divine ^vill gives place to one which 
is moral and spiritual, and the ideal of outward conformity 
is superseded by that of inner harmony of spirit. A simi- 
lar change may be observed in connectio'n with the con- 
ception of salvation. The outward machinery provided 
for the removal of the consequences of legal and cere- 
monial offences in systems of sacrifice and purification 
is felt to be inadequate to deal with the guilt and es- 
trangement caused by sins of the heart. Especially signif- 
icant in this connection is the Old Testament restriction 
of the efficacy of sacrifice to sins of inadvertence or of 
ceremonial defilement, when compared with the prophetic 
teaching concerning Jehovah as a God with Avhom there is 
forgiveness for the worst offender, if only it be sought in 
sincere penitence, and accompanied by amendment of life. 
Here we see how a deepened conception of sin goes hand 
in hand with a more spiritual idea of salvation. 

This moral and spiritual conception of salvation has its 
counterpart in a corresponding change \\\ the idea of medi- 
ation. Mediation in one form or another is a fundamental 
religious fact. It is simply the expression in the sphere of 
religion of the dependence of the individual upon his fellows 
which is the law of all social life. In the early stages of 
religion, this dependence is expressed in crude and super- 
stitious forms, as in the savage's reliance upon the charm 
of his medicine man. But, with more spiritual conceptions 
of God, the idea of mediation is correspondingly altered, 
and the true mediator between the divine Father and his 

says that the " uses of the law are not contrary to the grace of the Gospel, 
but do sweetly comply with it, the Spirit of Christ subduing and enabling 
the will of man to do that freely and cheerfully which the will of God, re- 
vealed in the law, requireth to be done " (chapter XIX, 7). 
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child is seen to be the one who most perfectly understands 
the character of God, and most worthily exemplifies the 
ideal for man. 

This change is most conspicuously illustrated in the 
Christian view of Christ. In him we see the earlier 
conceptions of mediatorship spiritualized and transformed. 
He is the prophet who reveals God's will to man, the priest 
who represents his fellows before God and offers acceptable 
sacrifice in their behalf, the king who fights the battles 
against their enemies, and will finally gain the victory. 
But as applied to Christ the old expressions receive a 
new meaning. His revelation is one of character as well 
as word. His sacrifice is not outward but inward, even 
that of obedience unto death. His victory is over foes 
of the spirit, temptation and unbelief ; and the kingdom 
which he estabhshes is a spiritual society whose marks 
are righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

In their reaction against external and unspiritual theories, 
we find many in our day who hesitate to apply mediatorial 
language to Jesus, lest it seem to limit the privilege of 
direct access to God which is the heart of his Gospel. 
The instinct which lies back of this unwilKngness is a 
sound one, and it cannot be denied that there is much 
in traditional theology against which protest is in place. 
But the remedy is not in the denial of the fact of medi- 
atorship, but in its proper definition and application. From 
the historic point of view which here concerns us, it is simple 
fact that apart from the work and influence of Jesus we 
should not know God as we do, and so should not enjoy 
that free access to him which is now our privilege. It is 
historic fact that through him there has come into being 
that sum of spiritual influences which we call Christianity, 
under which our lives have been trained and developed, 
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and to which we owe the religious insight and spiritual 
freedom which are now our heritage. When we say 
that we approach God through Jesus we mean that in 
place of all external and legal devices for securing the 
divine favor, we put the spiritual principles which he 
has revealed, and learn from him the way by which the 
divine Father may rightly be approached. 

In this spiritual conception of mediatorship, we find the 
real basis for the idea of vicarious atonement, which has 
played so great a role in Christian theology. Where the 
relation between God and man is conceived as external and 
legal the conception of atonement presents no difficulty. It 
is simply the presentation to God, either in the form of sat- 
isfaction or penalty, of a service or suffering judged equiva- 
lent in amount to the injury wliich he has sustained by 
man's sin. So long as sin and guilt are conceived as objec- 
tive realities which may be isolated in thought from the 
person of the sinner, there is no reason why atonement 
should not be made by a substitute as well as by the origi- 
nal offender, — as indeed we find constantly to be the case 
in the sphere of the civil law. When, however, the rela- 
tion between God and man is conceived as personal and 
moral, legal categories break down, and the attempt to 
state the problem of salvation in terms of external substi- 
tution is seen to be fruitless. But this does not mean that 
vicarious atonement has no place in the redemptive process, 
— only that it must be conceived in moral and spiritual 
terms, analogous to those which express the relation 
between God and man along other lines. The doctrine of 
vicarious atonement expresses the inevitable cost of re- 
demptive love in a world where sin has a social as well as 
an individual significance. It is the price in patient endur- 
ance and sympathetic suffering without which the mes- 
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sage of God's holiness and grace cannot be brought home 
effectively to men who are enslaved by selfishness and 
blinded to truth. In the case of Christ himself it is the 
supreme expression of the law of redemption through the 
vicarious suffering of the good which was anticipated by 
the second Isaiah, and applied as a universal principle by 
the apostle Paul.^ 

With the recognition of the spiritual nature of mediator- 
ship is given at the same time the true conception and 
function of the church. We have already defined the 
church as " the society in which the revealing and redeem- 
ing work of Christ is continued, and through which, under 
the influence of the divine Spirit, the Christ life is mediated 
to the world." ^ The church is the company of all the men 
and women who have been touched by Christ's spirit, and 
are working for his ends. It includes all who are bearing 
others' burdens, grieving for their sins, and giving them- 
selves for their salvation. So defined, the process of sal- 
vation is parallel with the growth of the church ; and the 
goal of salvation will be reached when the line which now 
separates the church and the world (z. e. those who follow 
Christ in unselfishness and trust from those who are living 
in self-reliance and self-seeking) shall be obliterated by the 
complete victory of the former. 

From the point of view of the individual experience, we 
defined salvation as the substitution of the outgoing for the 
self-centred life. This definition is confirmed by our study 
of salvation as a historic process. The history of redemp- 
tion is the history of mankind's progressive victory over 
selfishness and distrust; and Jesus is the mediator par 
excellence, because he is the one in whom this victory is 
complete. 

1 Isai. liii; Col. i, 24. ^ Chapter Y, p. 57. 



But we cannot stop here. It is characteristic of religious, 
and especially of Christian, faith that it conceives salvation 
in all its parts as the work of God. Both the individual 
experience and the historic process are caiiied back to him 
as source ; and it is the task of theology to interpret their 
significance from this point of view. This gives us a new 
set of conceptions which we have now to consider. 

4. Salvation as a Divine Work. 

To begin with the historic process. The words of the 
prophet and the sacrifice of the priest gain their significance 
to the believer because through them the unseen God who 
is the sole object of true worship makes his will known, and 
his grace effective. They are his representatives, chosen 
by him, and acting for him in their mediatorial work. The 
doctrine which expresses this relation is that of election. 

By election is meant God's choice of individuals or of 
nations for special service connected with his redemptive 
work. At first applied only to exceptional messengers and 
to unusual service, the range of the doctrine has been 
gradually extended till it takes in all individuals who have 
any part in the work of the kingdom of God. Since the 
way of service is also the way of salvation, election to 
service is at the same time election to salvation. But the 
separation of the latter conception from the former, as 
we find it in Protestant dogmatics, is an unfortunate one, 
since it divorces two things which belong together, and 
gives an arbitrary and individualistic interpretation to that 
which is essentially a social and historical conception. It 
follows from the nature of the Christian ideal, as we have 
already learned to know it, that God's choice of individuals 
is never arbitrary, but always for special work and special 
service in connection with the upbuilding of his kingdom. 

21 
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By the doctrine of election, the entire course of human 
history is brought under the control of the divine will 
and interpreted as the expression of the divine purpose. 
Beneath the strife of human interests and wills, faith 
detects a consistent plan, slowly unfolding to its appointed 
end ; and, in those outstanding personalities whose wit- 
ness brings God closest to men, sees evidence of an all- 
embracing providence, which is equally present, if less 
clearly manifest, in the humblest life. 

What is true of the historic means by which salvation 
is mediated is true also of the individual experiences in 
which it is realized. These, too, faith recognizes as the 
work of God. In justification and sanctification, the Chris- 
tian is conscious of a new divine life which he did not 
originate, but which has its source in the indwelling Spirit 
of God. 1 

The doctrine of the divine Spirit has varied historically 
with the conception of God. Where God is thought of as 
transcendent in the exclusive sense, the Spirit is an external 
influence, acting upon men from without, to fit them for 
special work. Where he is conceived as immanent, the 
Spirit is an abiding presence, the source and the support 
of the higher life of man. It is the latter conception, most 
fully developed by Paul and John, which has become 
characteristic of Christian thought. Here God is conceived, 
not only as revealing his will to men through prophets and 
seers, but as himself imparting the life which makes con- 
formity to that will possible. This consciousness of new 
powers and ideals — the fruit and evidence of God's pres- 
ence and activity in the soul of man — finds expression in 
the doctrine of regeneration. 

Both lines of thought meet in the Christian conception 

1 Larger Catechism, questions 67-69. 
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of Christ. Jesus is not only God's chosen instrument, the 
elect servant, through whom his will is revealed, and his 
purpose accomplished; he is the one through whom God 
himself enters humanity, to manifest his own character and 
purpose in a human life. The doctrine which expresses 
this self-manifestation from the divine point of view is 
the incarnation ; from the human point of view, the deity 
of Christ. 

The idea of incarnation — in one form or another — is 
found in many of the non-christian religions. ^ As held in 
Christianity, -it expresses the fact that God, who from 
the beginning has been present in human history, reveal- 
ing and redeeming, has in the fulness of time found 
expression in the person of Jesus Christ ; revealing the 
divine character and purpose to man through his life of 
righteousness and love, and by his self-sacrificing death on 
Calvary preparing the way for that complete indwelling 
of God in humanity which constitutes the ideal of the 
kingdom. 

At the root of this conception lies the idea of God as 
essentially self-imparting. To Christian faith God is not 
simply the Sovereign who commands, but the Father who 
loves, and who, because he loves, gives. Between him 
and his human child there exists a kinship, which even 
sin cannot completely obscure, and which makes possible 
the divine indwelling in humanity. 

It is this kinship which gives its great significance to 
the doctrine of the deity of Christ. By it, that which 
would otherwise involve an irreconcilable contradiction is 
translated into the most natural of truths. When we say 
that Christ is God incarnate we express our faith that the 
God who holds the universe in his hand is bound to us by 

^ E, g. the religions of India and of Greece. 
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such ties of kinship, moral and spiritual, that it is possible 
for him to express himself through man without ceasing to 
be God. "We affirm that self-impartation and self-sacrifice, 
such as we see exemplified in Christ, belong to the nature 
of deity ; and that the ideal which realizes itself in the 
perfect man is at the same time the self-revelation of the 
unchanging God. 

In another chapter we have seen how this conception of 
God as self-imparting and self-sacrificing has been crossed 
and, in part, neutralized by other conceptions (e. cf. that of 
God as self-centred and self-sufficient). Where this is the 
case, incarnation and atonement are isolated from their 
wider relations, and conceived as wholly exceptional de- 
vices to remedy an abnormal situation. God's redemptive 
work for humanity is conceived as exhausted in the per- 
son and work of the historic Christ, and the gulf which 
separates him from his fellows is one which can never be 
bridged. The motive which leads to this isolation is an 
entirely natural one ; namely, the desire to find an objective 
basis for faith, independent of the fluctuations of the indi- 
vidual experience. But the end is gained only by the 
sacrifice of other interests equally precious. In one form 
or another the greater Christian theologians have always 
sought to lay a basis for God's special manifestation in 
Christ in his wider relation to humanity. This effort ap- 
pears in the Johannine conception of the Word as the light 
which lighteth every man who cometh into the world, — an 
idea which passes over into Greek theology in the doc- 
trine of the Logos sperraatikos.^ It finds utterance in 
the conception — specially common in modern Anglican 
theology — of the church as the continuation of the incar- 

^ /. e. the doctrine that the Logos is present to some degree in all men, as 
the sperma^ or germ of such truth or goodness as they possess. 
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nation. Most clearly of all is it expressed in the faith, 
suggested by 1 Corinthians xv, 28, tJiat humanity as a whole 
may at last become as completely the organ and expression 
of the divine life and character as is now the case with 
Jesus himself. In all these we have various forms of the 
conviction that the incarnation of God in Christ was not 
an exception to God's method of dealing with man, but 
only the supreme manifestation of that which is destined 
in time to become its universal law. This is the truth 
which lies at the heart of the doctrine of the Trinity, in 
which God's special revelation in Jesus and his wider rev- 
elation in the church are both carried back to the same 
divine source in the nature of God. 

With this conception of God as one whose very nature 
it is to express himself in humanity, there is given a 
profounder conception] of the atonement. The sufferings 
and death which were the inevitable result of Jesus' life 
of fidelity and love are seen to be the expression in 
humanity of that abiding pain which the sins of his chil- 
dren have ever caused the divine Father. The cross of 
Calvary becomes, at the same time, the revelation of the 
heart of God; and salvation through sacrifice is shown 
to be the universal law. 

Thus from the divine point of view, as truly as from 
that of the individual experience or of the historic process, 
salvation may be defined in terms of the outgoing life. It 
is that progressive self-impartation of God to humanity, 
which has for its goal the complete conformity of man- 
kind to the divine character as revealed in Jesus Christ. 
In the light of this fundamental conception we have 
now to consider in detail the special doctrines, in which 
Christian faith has expressed the different aspects of this 
comprehensive truth. 



CHAPTER XIX 

OF CHRIST, THE MEDIATOR OF SALVATION 

All the different interests which we have thus separately 
considered meet in the doctrine of Christ. In him Chris- 
tian faith sees at once the ideal of humanity (the second 
Adam) ; the historic mediator of salvation (the Messiah) ; 
and the revelation of God in human life (the incarnate 
Word). He is at the same time true man, unique man, 
and God in man. The effort to relate and harmonize these 
different elements constitutes the problem of the person of 
Christ. 

This problem may in turn be analyzed into two parts, 
corresponding to the twofold source from which the doc- 
trine of Christ is derived. The first is historical, — the 
problem of the consciousness of Jesus ; the second is phil- 
osophical, — the problem of the incarnation. The doctrine 
of Christ's person Avill be determined at any time, partly 
by the view taken of the facts of his earthly life and min- 
istry, partly by the conception of the relation of God and man 
which these facts suggest. Without the historic basis Chris- 
tology becomes abstract and barren ; without the speculative 
development it remains shallow and inconsistent. 

In the reaction against the older metaphysical Chris- 
tology, the necessity for philosophical construction is often 
overlooked. It is not our place, we are told, to decide a 
priori how the incarnation must have taken place, but 
rather to study the life of Christ as revealed in the Gos- 
pels, that we may learn what the facts actually Avere. The 
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difficulty is that the more earnestly we apply ourselves to 
historical study, the more inevitably we are led at last to 
questions which history as such cannot answer.^ As Kah- 
ler has well shown,*^ the question between the so-called 
Jesus of history and the Christ of faith is not between a 
purely historical and a purely speculative conception, but 
rather between two different types of theoretical construc- 
tion. The true criticism to which the old Christology 
is open is not that it was philosophical in character, 
but that it Avas based upon a philosophy which too often 
ignored, instead of interpreting, the facts of history which it 
professed to explain. This will become plain as soon as we 
consider the sources from which the Christian conception 
of Christ is derived. 

1. The Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith, 

The sources of the traditional Christology are partly 
historical and partly philosophical. The historical sources 
are the life, character and teaching of Jesus, the im- 
pression which he produced upon his immediate disciples, 
and the influence which he has exerted upon the life of 
mankind. Tlie philosophical sources are the conceptions, 
derived from contemporary thought, through which Chris- 
tians have endeavored to make clear to themselves and to 
others the significance of his person and work. Two of the 
most important of these conceptions we have already con- 
sidered in other connections. The first is the Messianic 
idea ; the second, that of the Logos. The former is the 
inheritance of Christianity from Israel ; the latter comes 
to it from Greece. 

1 E. g. the question of the consciousness of Jesus. 

2 In his suggestive little book, Der sogenannte historische Jesus, und der 
geschicklliche biblische Christus [The so-called Historic Jesus, and the Historical 
Biblical Christ), 2d ed., Leipzig, 1896, 
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From the point of view of history, the effort to recon- 
struct the portrait of Jesus in detail is subject to all the 
difficulties which beset similar attempts in the case of other 
great men. Some things about Jesus' life can be deter- 
mined with certainty ; for others a strong probability may 
be established ; while as to still others the question will 
probably always remain an open one. Concerning Jesus 
we know that he lived in Palestine in the first quarter of 
the first century of our era. We are acquainted with the 
environment in which he grew up, the main facts concern- 
ing his outward ministry, the Gospel which he preached, 
the causes which led to his rejection and subsequent cru- 
cifixion, and the impression which he produced upon those 
who stood nearest to him. But as to many points upon 
which we would gladly be informed (e. g. as to the length 
of his ministry, the proportion of his time he spent in 
Judaea, the origin and growth of his Messianic conscious- 
ness, and the time and circumstances under which he first 
made known his claim to others), the evidence is not such 
as to make final certainty possible. What we have in our 
Gospels is not so much a series of lives of Jesus, as a series 
of character sketches, picturing the impression made by the 
Mascer upon the disciples who stood nearest to him. In 
each the living personality comes to us framed in the con- 
ceptions of the time, and colored by the personal experi- 
ence and religious faith of the painter. It is as true of the 
Fourth Gospel as of the Epistles, and of the Synoptics as 
of the Fourth Gospel, that their subject is not so much the 
Jesus of history as the Christ of faith. ^ 

The content of the picture the Gospels present can 
be described in two words as a character and a con- 
sciousness. In the first place, our Gospels present us 

1 Cf. Mark i, 1 ; John xx, 30, 31. 
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with a character of unexampled beauty and simplicity; 
trustful in its attitude toward God, brotherly in its re- 
lation toward men ; quick to respond to every appeal 
of need ; sensitive to every influence of beauty ; uncom- 
promising in its opposition to meanness, injustice and 
hypocrisy ; marked by a singular absence of any conscious- 
ness of sin. At the same time this character is rooted in 
the consciousness of a unique relation to God. The Jesus 
of the Gospels knows that he is come forth from God ; that 
the authority he exerts and the works he performs are 
divine. This consciousness expresses itself in the Synop- 
tics in Jesus' claim to be the ^Messiah ; in the Fourth Gos- 
pel, in the sense of a union still more intimate, a sonship 
not temporal simply, but eternal. The Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel is one who, though very man, transcends this 
present world of time and sense. Even now he shares 
the light and life, the peace and joy in which the blessed- 
ness of the divine existence is found. 

Throughout all the later history these two elements have 
remained central in the Christian thought of Christ. He is 
at once the ideal man and the incarnate God. The supreme 
question for Christian faith is as to the origin and the 
validity of these convictions. Do they go back to the 
consciousness of the Master himself? Or are they later 
additions, supplied by the devotion of the disciples? Can 
they maintain themselves to-day in face of all the new 
knowledge which the new age has brought ? Or must they 
be relegated to the past as conceptions, which, however 
serviceable in their own day, are destined to be superseded 
by new ideas better adapted to the new needs of the pres- 
ent ? These are the questions which lie at the heart of the 
modern discussions concerning the historic Jesus. 

It is obvious that they are questions which cannot be 
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answered by historical means alone. To press back of the 
picture given in our Gospels to the Jesus of whom it is a 
portrait requires an effort of the constructive imagination 
which involves the use of agencies as subjective at least as 
those which they are designed to replace. Criticism may 
enable us to fix a date, or to determine tlie original form of 
a saying ; but when it comes to tlie question of the nature 
of consciousness or the possibilities of character, it leaves us 
in the lurcli. Here there are but two possibilities open ; 
either to make that which we ourselves already know the 
limit of the possible, and hence to reject as mythical or 
legendary whatever in the Gospel picture of Jesus smpasses 
the standards and attainments of his day, or to see in Jesus 
one of those creative forces which meet us now and again 
in human history, initiating new lines of development, and 
to regard the picture in the Gospels as the transmission — 
in terms, to be sure, conditioned by the insight and en- 
vironment of those through whom it comes — of elements 
essential in the consciousness of Jesus himself. 

The Christian church in all ages has adopted the latter 
alternative. She has seen in the Christ of the Gospels the 
creator rather than the creature of the Christian experience, 
and ever turned back from the imperfection of her own 
attainment to the undying ideal there presented. Here she 
has found the goal of her endeavor, the solace of her disap- 
pointment and the stay of her faith. It has been easier for 
her to believe that a character so exalted and a personality so 
satisfying was drawn from the study of a human original, 
than that it was the creation of men whose moral and intel- 
lectual limitations at so many points the Gospels them- 
selves clearly reveal. 

If then we accept the Christ of the Gospels as giving us 
a picture which in its essentials accurately preserves the 
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features of the historic Jesus, it is not because we deny 
the rights of scholarship or question the value of its con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the Gospel history ; but only 
because we recognize that when it conies to the deepest 
secrets of personality, the methods of science break down, 
and the last word must always be spoken by the human 
spirit. The sjjirit has its own way of recognizing spiritual 
reality, and by it alone the possibilities of the personal life 
can be determined. Among the sources for our knowledge 
of the historic Jesus, therefore, not the least important or 
reliable is the experience of those later generations which 
have ever seen in the Christ of the Gospels the ideal which 
they would attain, and found fulfilled in him that divine 
indwelling through which alone the true life of man is 
made possible. 

But if we recognize in the Christ of faith the legitimate 
interpretation of the Jesus of history, this does not mean 
that his person presents no problem for our thought. As 
the men of the New Testament expressed their faith in 
Christ in the forms natural to their day, and by the aid of a 
philosophy accepted at the time ; so in qyqtj age Christian 
thought has busied itself with the problem of the person of 
Christ, and sought in its own way to give clearness and 
consistency to the confession of its faith. Sometimes the 
human Jesus has been the point of departure ; again, faith 
has reached past the human form to the unseen God of 
whom it was the expression. Where the prevailing type 
of theology has been mj^stic, the person of Christ has been 
construed in terms of a union of natures ; where ethical 
considerations have been dominant, the concrete features 
of his life have been emphasized, and the supreme mark of 
his divinity lias been sought in his moral character. It 
would be strange indeed — in view of the difference of view- 
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point which separates their philosophical presuppositions 
from ours — if the Christology which satisfied the men of 
the fifth century should prove in all respects adequate to 
the needs of the men of the twentieth. We may illustrate 
this difference by contrasting the Chalcedonian Christology 
with the modern theories in which our contemporaries 
have sought to express their view of the person of 
Christ. 

2. The Christology of Ghalcedon, 

The formula of Chalcedon (451) was a compromise, 
adopted under Roman influence, with a view to reconcil- 
ing the different theological parties in the Greek church.^ 
It affirms the union, in the person of Christ, of two com- 
plete and distinct natures, one divine and one human, each 
retaining after the union, '^ without confusion or change," 

1 The understanding of the early Christological controversies is confused 
by the fact that some of the theologians engaged in them have been con- 
demned as heretical, whereas others have maintained their orthodox standing. 
This gives rise to an artificial classification which oliscures the real signifi- 
cance of their teachiug. For example, Cyril is regarded as an orthodox 
man, while Eutyches is condemned as a heretic. Yet the two are much 
closer than many who hold the Chalcedonian creed. So Nestorius was 
condemned by the Council of Chalcedon, yet the Chalcedonian formula 
was the triumph of principles for which he contended. A careful study of 
the history shows two tendencies at work ; one, which interprets the person of 
Christ from the point of view of his deity, and has no place for a separate 
human personality ; the other, which interprets his person from the point of 
view of his humanity, and hence desires to make the separation between the 
human and the divine natures as distinct as possible. The Alexandrine 
theologians inclined to the former view. They emphasized the unity of 
nature between God and man. Their favorite phrase for Mary was " mother 
of God," and their formula for the person which resulted from the incarna- 
tion was the " one nature of the AVord made flesh." The school of Antioch, 
on the other hand, saw iu Jesus a particular man, like Peter or Paul, with 
whom the divine Spirit united ethically, as he might unite with any other 
good man. We shall be most apt to put the different theologians in their 
proper place in the development of doctrine if we judge their views with 
reference to their relation to this fundaniental difference. 
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the same properties which it possessed before,^ Its philo- 
sophical basis is a view of God which isolates him from the 
Avorld as a being of totally different nature from man ; its 
practical interest the desire to show how, consistently with 
the maintenance of the reality and completeness of both 
natures, this difference has been overcome in the incarna- 
tion. Against the prevailing Greek Christology ^ which 
so emphasized the union of the natures as practically to 
obliterate the distinction between them, it insisted that 
after incarnation, as before, each nature retained its prop- 
erties unchanged. But it found the solution of the rival 
school of Antioch^ equally unsatisfactory; and, for the 
ethical union of two distinct personalities, substituted the 
union of two impersonal natures, the bond of union being 
furnished by the person of the Logos, who assumed 
humanity at the incarnation, while, at the same time, 
retaining his divinity unchanged. 

In estimating the significance of this Christology we have 
to distinguish its philosophical form from its religious con- 
tent. Like the Nicene doctrine of the Trinity on which it de- 
pends, it has for its presupposition the transcendent and 

1 The exact language is as follows : " We teach men to confess one 
and the same Son, our Lord Jesus Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and 
also perfect in manhood : truly God and truly man, of a reasonable soul and 
body; consubstantial with the Father according to the Godhead, and consub- 
stantial with us according to the manhood . one and the same Christ, 
Son, Lord, Only- begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures, unconfusedly, 
unchangeably, indivisibly, inseparably, the distinction of the natures being by 
no means taken away by the union, but rather the property of each nature 
being preserved and concurring in one person and subsistence, not parted 
or divided into two persons but one and the same Son and Onl^^-begotten 
of God, the Word, the Lord Jesus Christ." This is taken, in substance, from 
Leo's letter to Flavian. 

2 That of Cyril of Alexandria, represented in heretical form by Eutyches 
and afterwards perpetuated in Monophysitism. 

3 Represented by Theodore of Mopsuestia and Theodoret, and in heretical 
form by Nestorius. 
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other-worldly conception of God, whose inadequacy we have 
more than once noted. Regarding God and man as mutu- 
ally exclusive terms, it is forced to conceive of the incar- 
nation as a stupendous miracle, involving the union in a 
single person of two sets of mutually contradictory attri- 
butes. This difficulty had been in part avoided in the 
Alexandrine Christology by the doctrine that, whereas there 
were two natures before the incarnation, there was only 
one after it ; the human nature being endowed with super- 
natural attributes through its union with deity in the 
person of Christ. This mystic solution the fathers of 
Chalcedon rejected. Retaining the Cyrillian conception of 
incarnation as the union of two natures in a single person, 
they attempted to combine it with the truth for which 
the rival school of Antioch contended, namely, the persist- 
ence of the full humanity of Jesus. But in place of a 
distinct personality united to God by ethical harmony of 
will, they substituted an impersonal nature assumed by the 
Logos, and so lost the vividness and naturalness of one 
theory without securing the simplicity and consistency of 
the other. 

Yet the very qualities which make the weakness of the 
Chalcedonian statement, judged from the point of view of 
philosophical theology, contribute to its strength when 
considered as an ecclesiastical formula. It is not by their 
philosophical consistency, but by their practical aim that 
creeds are to be judged. Here the Chalcedonian state- 
ment has much to commend it. In an age when two rival 
parties were struggling for the mastery, each striving to 
exclude all who disagreed with them from the pale of ortho- 
doxy, it sought to find a middle patli of safety and peace. 
It affirmed indeed the three great elements which enter into 
the Christian thought of Christ : divinity, humanity, and 
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the union of the two in their integrity in the person of the 
historic Jesus. It repelled ail theories, however attrac- 
tive, which rejected or weakened any of these three mem- 
bers ; but it condemned also the attempt to add any further 
test of orthodoxy. Under its capacious shelter there is room 
for widely different Christologies, as the later history has 
abundantly shown. Thus viewed, it stands for breadth, not 
narroAvness, and is not unworthy of its place as one of the 
historic expressions of CathoHc Christianity. 

The difficult}'' of making any consistent theory of the 
person of Christ, from the point of view of a philosophy 
which assumes a fundamental contradiction between the 
divine and the human, may be illustrated by the later 
history of the Chalcedonian formula. Neither in the East 
nor in the West has it succeeded in bringing about uni- 
formity of thought. In the East it Avas followed by a period 
of long and bitter controversy, during which large bodies 
of Christians holding a Monophysite Christology broke 
away from the established church. In the West we see 
Lutheran and Calvinist, both professing to accept the 
Chalcedonian Christology, carrying on in the form of an 
interpretation of its statements, the debate long ago 
begun by Nestorius and Eutyches. The Lutheran, laying 
chief stress on the union of the natures, affirms a Christ 
whose consciousness during his earthly life is practically 
divine. This he does by distinguishing between nature 
and attribute, and declaring that while the former remains 
distinct, the latter may be interchanged (communicatio 
idiomatum)^- The Calvinist, on the other hand, following 
the Nestorian tradition, insists upon t*he sharp distinction 
between the human and the divine in the incarnate Christ, 

I Cf. Formula of Concord, YIII, 2-12, quoted in Schaff ; Creeds of Christen- 
dom, vol. Ill, pp. 148 sq. ; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, pp. 83-107. 
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and solves the ps3Thological difficulties to which this 
hypothesis leads by th-e hypothesis of an alternating 
consciousnesSj now divine and now human. ^ Both Chris- 
tologies are exposed to the polemic of the Socinians, who, 
making earnest with the transcendent idea of God which 
the older theories assmne, see in Christ simply a man who 
has been raised by God to divine honors, and is to be 
worshipped accordingly.^ 

The practical difficulties to which, both in its Lutheran 
and Calvinistic forms, the older conception of Christ's per-= 
son was exposed, Avere in a measure relieved by the doc- 
trine of the states of Christ. By this doctrine a contrast 
was made between the earthly life of the incarnate one 
and his pre-incarnate and post-resurrection existence. The 
earthly hfe was distinguished as a state of humiliation 
from the state of exaltation to which he was restored 
by the resurrection. As to the exact nature and extent of 
the humiliation theologians were not agreed. Some held 
that the divine glory (or in other words, the attributes pos- 
sessed by the Logos as God) was simply obscured by the 
incarnation (the kryptic theory) ; others, that during the 
earthly life he actually refrained from making use of it 
(the kenotic theory). All agreed that by the resurrection 
the humanity as well as the divinity was exalted to the 
right hand of God ; but, while the Lutherans were per- 
suaded that through the interchange of attributes the 
human nature became possessed of the divine qualities of 
omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence, and the like, the 
Calvinists maintained that, for all its dignity, the human 
nature of the risen Jesus, like our own, remained separated 
from that of deity by an impassable gulf. 

1 Cf. Shedd, Dogmatic Theologi/, IT, pp. 314 sq., esp. pp. 319, 321. 

2 Racovian Catechism^ section V, chapter I (London, 1818, pp. 189 sq.). 
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3. Modern Theories of the Person of Christ. 

Two influences have led to the reopening of the Christo- 
logical question in modem times. The hrst is historical 
criticism, which, through reinvestigation of the sources of 
the life of Jesus, has led to a new realization of his hu- 
manity. The second is modern philosophy, which, as the 
result of a better understanding of the subjective conditions 
of knowledge, has discredited the uncritical ontology 
which lay at the basis of the older theories, and substituted 
for its purely transcendent God, a God who is immanent. 
Modern thought concerning the person of Christ may be 
described as the effort, by means of a better philosophy, to 
do justice to the new facts concerning Jesus Avhich histori- 
cal criticism has brought to light. 

This change appears in the shifting of interest from 
the nature to the consciousness of Christ. The earthly 
life of Jesus is the point from which all modern theories 
take their departure. What was the nature of Jesus' ex- 
perience ; the law of his development ; the conditions 
and limits of his inner life ? Such are the questions which 
engage men's thoughts to-day. The psychological inter- 
est takes precedence of the metaphysical. Whatever else a 
Christological theory may do, it must give us the picture 
of a true human consciousness. 

Under these influences, a variety of theories have come 
into being which have this in common, that they make 
earnest with the humanity of Jesus. We may take as rep- 
resentative of different types (1) the theory of the ken- 
osis, (2) Dorner's theory of progressive incarnation, (3) 
Kitschl's interpretation of the divinity of Christ as a 
Werthurtheil. 

According to the theory of the " kenosis," the human 

22 
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consciousness of Jesus has its explanation in the fact that, 
in becoming incarnate, the Logos renounced for the time 
being some or all of the attributes of deity. Its Biblical 
basis is Phil, ii, 7 ; its theoretical foundation the doctrine 
of the ■ eommunicatio idiomatum. It is at one with the 
older Lutheran Christology in the belief that incarnation 
involves a change in the natures which are united. But, 
whereas the latter emphasizes the deification of the human- 
ity, kenotic theologians begin at the other end, and teach 
that in the incarnation God becomes subject to human 
limitations. In some cases the renunciation is carried so 
far that the consciousness of Jesus becomes purely human. 
Yet, in the most extreme kenotic theory, there is this 
difference betAveen the experience of Jesus and that of 
other men, that, whereas both share the same limitations, 
he is conscious of a prior existence in which these limita- 
tions were removed. It is the paradox of his unique con- 
sciousness that he who exists as man knows himself to be 
God, and remembers the time when he exercised the 
attributes of power and knowledge which for the time 
being he has laid aside.^ 

The philosophical difficulties of this theory are so obvious 
as to need no extended comment. The picture of the 
consciousness of Christ is no less contradictory than that 
presented by the older theories. What manner of being 
is this who knows himself to be God, yet is destitute of 
the attributes of God? Attributes are not independent 
entities added to the being of God, which can be laid aside 
without affecting his essence. They are only our analysis 
of God's essential nature. We cannot think away a single 
one without at the same time destroying God. If we 

1 Cf. Godet, Commentary on John, Eng. tr., vol. I, pp. 358 sq. ; 394 sq., 
esp. p, 397. 
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start with an impassable gulf between God and man, no 
trick of logic will make it possible for us to bridge it. 
The only way out of the difficulty is to revise our original 
definition so as to remove the contradiction. This is the 
method taken by a class of theories which emphasize the 
immanence of God and his kinship with man. We may 
take Dorner as representative of this class. ^ 

According to Dorner, it is God's nature to communicate 
himself to man, and incarnation, so far from involving an 
alteration of his previous method of working, is only the 
complete realization of that which has been his plan from 
the first. The Logos, who has been the creating and reveal- 
ing principle from the beginning, in the fulness of time 
unites with himself a human nature ; and, as a result of 
this union, there comes into being a new personality, 
namely, that of Jesus, the Christ. The life of Christ is 
a true human life and, as such, is subject to the law of 
growth. But it is also a divine life, because the basis of 
its personahty is the Logos, who ever communicates his 
perfection to the humanity, as it is able to receive it. 
This does not involve any change in the Logos, for it 
belongs to his nature to communicate himself to man ; nor 
does it destroy the humanity of Christ, since God has 
made man capable of receiving the infinite. But it does 
involve the creation of a new type of consciousness, neither 
strictly divine nor strictly human, but divine-human, even 
that of the perfect or ideal man. 

In conceiving incarnation as the realization of the ideal 
relation between God and man, the Christology of Dorner 
represents a distinct advance over the theory of the 
kenosis. But, in explaining the person of Christ as due 
to the union of the Logos with an impersonal human 

1 System of Christian Doctrine, Eng. tr., vol. Ill, pp. 279 sq. 
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nature, the theory still moves in a region of abstract meta- 
physics where it is difficult for men trained in the concrete 
methods of modern science to follow it. Such terms as 
" Logos " and " humanity " are words which express our 
interpretation of the significance of Christ's person ; not 
independent entities through whose union it comes into 
being. This is the point of view which is represented 
by the Cliristology of Ritschl.^ 

According to Ritschl, the divinity of Christ is not so 
much a theoretical as a practical conception. It is a 
WertJi'urtheil, or judgment of value, expressing the place 
which Christ holds in the life of the church. It expresses 
the fact that in Jesus of Nazareth his disciples find the 
ideal of humanity realized, and are conscious through him 
of being brought into contact with a power which is able 
to raise them above the iron law of necessity into the 
freedom and joy of the kingdom of God. Hence, to the 
church, Christ has the value of God. For God, as he is 
known in religion, means just this practical power to 
help and to deliver. What God is in himself we cannot 
say, and it is futile to inquire. Hence, any attempt to 
construct the person of Christ by the aid of abstract concep- 
tions like the Absolute, or the Logos, which have no basis 
in experience, is to invite failure. The true task of the 
theologian is to study the human Jesus, that he may learn 
from an analysis of his life and work what are the features 
of his character and ministry which give him his unique 
power to uplift and to transform human life. When we 
have done this we shall have learned what his divinity 
means, for we shall have learned how it comes to pass 
that in him we find that practical power to help, which we 
call God. 

1 Justijicalion and Reconciliation, Eng. tr,, vol. Ill, pp. 385 sq. 
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Accordingly, we find Ritschl calling attention to the 
qualities which give the historic Jesus his unique place in 
the life of humanity. He points out his consciousness 
of his vocation as revealer and founder of the kingdom 
of God ; his fitness for his vocation in character and 
endowments ; his willingness to accept the limits and pay 
the price which fidelity to his divine calling involved ; and 
finally, the success with which he has realized his mission 
by bringing into existence the society in which the life of 
freedom and brotherly service is actually realized among 
men. It is a fact that, through contact with Jesus as 
revealed in his church, men are justified and redeemed, 
and instead of being slaves to the world and to sin, become 
conscious of victory over both. But this means that 
through Jesus men meet God and find in him their 
Saviour. 

In taking his departure from the humanity of Jesus 
Ritschl is representative of the prevailing tendency in 
modern Christological thought. In two points, however, 
his own view is defective. (1) In his reaction against an 
abstract metaphysics, he does not always do justice to the 
facts of experience for which the ontological terms which 
he rejects stand. (2) In his emphasis on the uniqueness 
of the historic Jesus, he does not sufficientl}^ emphasize 
the wider relation between God and man, of which 
Jesus is prophecy and type. In both these respects we see 
his Christology being supplemented and corrected by his 
successors. While Kaftan ^ works back through the his- 
toric Jesus to the absolute God who is revealed in him, 
Troeltsch ^ seeks to show by a comparison with other 
religions that in Jesus the true ideal for humanity is real- 

1 Dogmatik, pp. 437 sq. 

2 Die Absoluiheit des Christentums und die Religionsgesckichte, Tubingen, 1902. 
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ized. The result is an enrichment of Christology through 
a fuller recognition of the different points of view which 
have entered into the making of the historic doctrine. 

Outside of these more distinctly theological theories we 
find many in our day who have adopted a purely humani- 
tarian view of Jesus. To a certain school of modern 
Unitarians, for instance, Jesus is simply one of the great 
leaders and teachers of humanity. In their reaction from 
the artificiality and abstraction of the older Christology, 
they have gone so far as not only to deny the metaphysical 
deity of Jesus, but to call in question his moral perfect- 
ness. In part this position is due to a lack of sympathy 
with certain elements in the New Testament picture of 
Jesus ; in part to the theoretical difficulty of conceiving of 
a perfect individual in an imperfect environment ; in part, 
also, — and this not least — to a passion of brotherhood, 
which, in joy at the recovery of the human Jesus from the 
clouds of dogma behind which his life has been obscured, 
is impatient of any barrier which separates him from other 
men. Such a barrier moral perfection seems to be ; and 
it is for this reason rather than because of any lack of 
reverence for his person, that we find some in our day 
hesitatingr to affirm the sinlessness of Jesus. 

Taking recent Christological thought as a whole, we 
note the following general characteristics: (1) The effort 
to realize instead of simply affirming the humanity of 
Christ ; (2) the disposition to find the proof of his 
divinity in his unique character and historic influence 
rather than in a metaphysical construction of his person ; 
(3) the tendency to emphasize the naturalness of incarna- 
tion as the fulfilment of the true relation between God and 
man, together with the corollary that in God's special in- 
dwelling in Christ we have the type and pledge of a wider 
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incarnation in a redeemed humanity. In connection Aviih 
these three points we may bring to expression the distinc- 
tive Christian convictions concerning Christ. 

4. The Permanent Elements in the Christian 
Thought of Christ, 

(1) The true humanity of Jesus has always been a 
fundamental article of Christian faith. It is as essential 
to John as to Mark ; to Cyril as to Nestorius ; to Luther 
as to Calvin. The difference between the older and the 
more recent theology is not a difference of faith, but a 
difference of conception. Whereas the authors of tlie 
Chalcedonian formula and their successors were content to 
treat humanity as an abstract idea which could be isolated 
in thought from its embodiment in a particular man or 
men, to modern theologians humanity is an unmeaning 
abstraction apart from its realization in individual lives. 
This difference is due in part to a different philosophy ; in 
part it represents a difference of ideal, the mystic concep- 
tion of a change of nature through the impartation of a 
superhuman life, having given place to the ethical ideal of 
the full realization and development of human personality 
in a transformed and perfected society. 

When, therefore, we study the life of Jesus we are not 
content simply to note the marks of genuine humanity 
which the Gospels present; the facts of birth ^ and of death ; 
of development, physical, mental and spiritual ; of limita- 

^ It is the desire to emphasize the reality of the birth rather than its 
exceptional character which explains the place given to the doctrine of the 
virgin birth iu the Apostle's creed. Against the docetic tendency to resolve 
all elements of weakness and limitation in connection with our Lord's life 
into a mere semblance, the creed asserts that he was really born and that he 
really died {i. e. descended into Hades, the place of departed spirits). The 
same interest finds expression in the familiar phrase in the Te Deuruj 
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tion and dependence ; of suffering in body and mind ; of 
temptation and struggle. We seek to reconstruct the 
environment in which Jesus lived, and to show how, under 
the particular conditions in which his life was lived, his 
experience came to take the form it did. We see how the 
universal truths he taught, and the unchanging ideals he 
revealed were necessarily framed in local and temporary 
settings from which it has ever since been the task of his 
followers to disengage them. In a word, we see in Jesus 
the embodiment of the ideal in an individual life, with all 
that that implies.^ 

The doctrine of the human individuality of Jesus, so far 
from weakening his universal significance and authority, is 
the indispensable condition of securing both. It is the 
means through which the divine truths he reveals and 
the divine life he exemplifies are brought into vital rela- 
tions with the conditions under which all human life is 
lived. The individuality which separates him from every 
other man is at the same time the bond which unites him 
to all men, b}^ making him partaker of the limitations 
which they sliare. If Jesus, living the life of a Palestinian 
Jew of the first century, could realize the divine ideal for 
man under the conditions which surrounded him, then such 
realization must be possible in the jungles of India or in 
the slums of London. Environment becomes an oppor- 
tunity instead of a barrier, and all turns upon the spirit 



" When thou tookest upon thee to deliver man, thou didst humble thyself to 
be born of a virgin." 

^ The unwilliiii^ness of the theologians of the fifth century to admit that 
Jesus was an individual is readily understood in view of their philosophy, 
which made such a doctrine equivalent to the denial of his representative or 
universal character. It is not easy to see, however, why modern theologians 
who no longer hold this philosophy should hesitate to admit a fact so patent 
on e\'cry page of the New Testament. 
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with which it is met. It is here, in the character and 
quality of his inner Ufe, that we find the most striking 
difference between Jesus and other men, and the secret 
of his unique influence over them. This uniqueness 
finds expression in the doctrine of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. 

(2) In applying the Messianic conception to Jesus, Chris- 
tian faith ascribes to him two quaUties of fundamental reli- 
gious importance, (1) authority, and (2) saving power. He 
is the one through whom we receive the authoritative proc- 
lamation of God's will. He is at the same time the one 
through whom we are conscious of receiving power to real- 
ize it- In both these respects he does for humanity at large 
what the Jews expected the Messiah would do for Israel; 
and it is in his performance of this double function that his 
unique significance consists. 

In the interpretation of the uniqueness of Christ, we find 
differences analogous to those which we have already noted 
in connection with his humanity. AVhere the problem is 
approached from the point of view of abstract metaphysics, 
the uniqueness of Jesus is found in the possession of super- 
natural endowments separating him from otlaer men ; where 
historical and psychological considerations are controlling, 
his uniqueness is found in his moral character and in the 
transforming influence which he has exerted on the spirits 
of men. 

A study of Jesus' own conception of his person and 
work shows that the authority which he claimed and the 
influence which he exerted were of the latter kind. His 
transformation of the Messianic idea consisted largely in 
restoring to their place the ethical and spiritual qualities 
which the apocalyptic conceptions of the later Judaism had 
obscured. Refusing the appeal to miracle, in the sense of 
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wonder, he made his appeal dkectly to the conscience and 
the will of his hearers, and went to the cross rather than 
invoke the aid of external force in support of his claim. 
Throughout the later history his greatest triumphs have 
been won by spiritual means, and the blood of the martyrs 
has been the seed of his church. 

To men trained to think of God as an arbitrary and 
transcendent being whose fundamental attribute is force, 
this reliance upon spiritual means has ever proved a stum- 
bling-block. Accordingly we find men interpreting the 
human life of Jesus as an episode in the process of the 
divine self-manifestation ; an exception to God's ordinary 
method of dealing with men. The incarnate life is con- 
trasted as a state of temporary humiliation ^\i\h the glory 
which the Christ possessed before his birth, and the exalted 
state to which he was restored by the resuri'ectiou. The 
attributes which are regarded as most characteristically di- 
vine are the metaphysical properties which separate Jesus 
from all other men, rather than the moral qualities which 
unite him to them. From this point of view, humanity 
with all that it involves becomes a problem for theology, 
and divinity is proved not through it, but in spite of it. 
Either, as in the various forms of docetism, Christ is re- 
garded as concealing from men's knowledge the divine 
attributes he possessed ; or, as in scholastic Calvinism, his 
consciousness is regarded as alternating, now divine and 
now human ; or else, as in the theory of the kenosis, he is 
regarded as temporarily renouncing those attributes which 
are inconsistent with deity, to resume them again at the 
resurrection. 

With a truer conception of the nature of God, and of his 
relation to man, this difficulty disappears. The moral 
qualities and influences on which Jesus relied during his 
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earthly ministry are seen to be those which are most char- 
acteristically divine ; and the proof of his uniqueness is 
found less in his ability to use supernatural means not open 
to his fellows than in the extent to which he showed him- 
self master of the moral and spiritual influences to which 
the deepest in man responds. In Jesus Ave hear the voice 
of God speaking to our conscience, as nowhere else in 
history, and through submission to him we are conscious 
of a moral and spiritual transformation which requires God 
for its explanation. This is why we give him a divine 
significance we do not attach to other men. 

This sense of Jesus' unique mission and authority finds 
expression in the doctrine of the deity of Christ. The true 
meaning of this doctrine has been often misunderstood. It 
is not the declaration that God is to be found only in Jesus, 
but that he is everywhere and always like Jesus. It is the 
confession of Christian faith that in Christ we have the 
revelation of the true nature of the ultimate reality who is 
the source and law of all things. In contrast to the dual- 
istic view which holds that outside the moral realm where 
the principles of Christ are supreme there is another whose 
law is force, to which his authority does not extend, it is the 
affirmation that the God avIio reveals himself in Jesus is 
master of both realms, the physical as well as the moral. 
This is a conviction which is of the highest importance for 
Christian faith. As we have elsewhere seen,^ in connection 
with the doctrine of the Trinity, it is the means by which 
we bring unity into our world-view, and make Christianity 
a rational as well as an ethical faith. 

But it is one thing to hold that moral forces are supreme 
in the universe, and another to suppose that this supremacy 
must show itself by physical means. The difficulty with 

1 Chapter X, pp. 159 sq. 
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the older conception of Christ's deity was that it did not 
always observe this distinction. It is characteristic of 
moral supremacy that it can manifest itself only by moral 
means ; and the effort to supplement the moral proof of 
Christ's deity by the evidence of physical power, as in the 
traditional form of the argument from miracle, is really 
the denial that the righteousness and love which we have 
seen to be supreme in God are the world-conquering powers 
which Christian faith affirms tliem to be. 

In the light of these considerations we are in a position 
to see what is the real significance of the doctrine of the 
pre-existent Christ. It is not a means of carrying back the 
consciousness of the human Jesus into a divine realm of 
whose conditions and laws we are ignorant : but of asserting 
our faith that in him we have the revelation in human form 
of the unchanging God of whose progressive self -revelation 
all history is the story, and who is destined at last to win 
all men unto himself. 

In like manner when we affirm our faith in the continued 
existence and supremacy of the risen Jesus, we do not pre- 
sume to picture the conditions under which his life is at 
present lived, or to catalogue and classify the different 
elements, human and divine, which enter into his conscious- 
ness ; still less to explain in detail the exact relation which 
his heavenly life holds to our present life on earth. It is 
enough to know that the Master who drew men with such 
persuasive power while upon earth still lives and loves 
those for whom he showed his care here ; that his spirit 
still watches over his disciples, restraining them from evil, 
and winning them to good ; and that at last, when life here 
is over, those who have followed him in humility and 
trust will join him in the Father's house whither he has 
gone before to prepare a place for them. This is a truth 
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which is consistent with very different conceptions of the 
Hfe after death, and has its support less in any detailed in- 
formation derived from the early witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion than in our present experience of Jesus' continued 
influence, and the witness of history to the growing su- 
premacy of his kingdom among men. 

It is evident that from this point of view the proof of 
Christ's divinity is not something which can be conducted 
without reference to his influence upon his followers. As, 
at the beginning, faith in Christ owed its origin to the re- 
demptive experience of which he was the mediator, so it has 
continued to maintain itself because of the vitahzing and 
transforming influence which he has exercised in the life of 
his followers. Like every other theological doctrine, that of 
Christ's divinity has a teleological character, appealing to the 
future for its full justification, and standing or falling with 
his continued moral supremacy in the life of the race. 

Here is where the historical method, which from one 
point of view has seemed to imperil the supremacy of 
Christ, is proving itself an unexpected aid to faith. By 
setting Jesus in his environment as a man among men, it 
prevents us from judging him by an abstract standard of 
perfection which has no possible application to the condi- 
tions of real life, and so helps to reveal for the first time 
the originality and grandeur of his character. Such a life, 
lived under such conditions, has more than an individual 
significance. It has typical or representative character, 
and constitutes an ideal for the race. This leads us to the 
final point in the Christian estimate of Christ. 

(3) The doctrine of the representative character of 
Christ holds a fundamental place in the New Testament. 
The profound interest which the apostolic writers take in 
the divinity of Jesus is due to the fact that they see in him 
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the type to which his disciples are destined to conform.^ 
The same interest continues throughout the later history. 
When we substitute for the artificial constructions of the 
older theologians our more historical and psychological 
conception, we are seeking to accomplish the same end 
which inspired their endeavor ; namely, the attainment of 
a view of Christ which has representative character, or, in 
other w^ords, which presents us with a genuine human ideal. 

We have already seen that in their desire to emphasize 
Jesus' brotherhood with men, some contemporary writers 
think it necessar}'- not only to reject his metaphysical 
uniqueness, but also to deny his moral perfection. Since 
sin is a characteristic feature of human life as we know 
it, they believe that Jesus must also have shared it. To 
separate him from all other men as the ideal for imitation 
is from this point of view as gross an inconsistency as to 
make him the sole object of worship. Thus, in the sup- 
posed interest of the true humanity of Jesus, his represen- 
tative or ideal character is denied. 

So far as this position is a reaction against the applica- 
tion to Jesus of an abstract standard of perfection which 
ignores the conditions of individual life, it has a relative 
justification. So far as it involves the theoretical denial of 
the legitimacy of finding the ideal for the race realized in 
a single individual, it is based upon an inadequate estimate 
of the part plajxd by exceptional individuals in promoting 
social progress. Progress along any line is possible because 
some individual anticipates the attainments of his fellow- 
men ; and, realizing in his own person that which for them 
remains an ideal, proves the means of raising them to the 
higher level on which he himself stands. If this be so, 
there is nothing impossible in the supposition that the 

1 Cf. Roin.viii, 16, 17; 2Cor. iii, 18; iJohnlii, 2; John xvii, 22, 23. 
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moral ideal of society may be realized at last through 
influences proceeding from a single individual, in whose 
character the ethical possibilities which lie latent in other 
men attain their full development, and in whom the goal 
toward which they are moving is anticipated. 

This is what Christian faith affirms of Jesus. In him it 
sees one who, on the stage on which his own life was lived, 
has completely embodied the principles through whose 
universal application the social ideal would be attained; 
and who, because of this fact, becomes the type toward 
which social progress is tending. The perfect man, as 
Christianity conceives him, would be one who should unite 
in himself the consciousness of untroubled communion 
with God and the self-forgetting love of man which char- 
acterize the experience of Jesus, as our Gospels portray it 
to us. 

It is from this standpoint that the doctrine of the divin- 
ity of Christ receives its deepest significance. When we 
see in Christ the incarnation of God, we interpret in the 
light of his character and purpose the unseen being who is 
at once the source of history and its goal. Throughout 
the universe we find God at work in the spirit and for the 
ends which Christ has revealed, preparing the way for his 
fuller revelation in Jesus. It is not that in Jesus we have 
the manifestation, for a brief period, of divine powers and 
relations normally absent from human life ; but that in him 
for the first time there has been completely revealed in a 
human life that abiding relation between God and man 
which gives life its profoundest significance, and which 
warrants our faith in the ultimate realization of the divine 
ideal in humanity. 

With this conception of incarnation as the expression of 
the ideal relation between God and man, we are in a posi- 
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tion to see what is the truth for which the doctrine of the 
kenosis stands. This is not metaphysical but moral; not 
a matter of the renunciation of attributes, but of contact 
with sin. If it be God's chief desire to impart himself to 
man, his entrance into humanity in incarnation cannot 
constitute his humiliation. The real humiliation consists 
rather in the fact that, because of sin, his loving purpose 
has been so long delayed. In like manner the exaltation 
of the incarnate one consists not in his removal from 
human limitations, but in the triumph of his love ; not in 
the cessation of his sacrifice, but in its success. Here, as 
so often, difficulties which seem insoluble, when looked at 
from the standpoint of abstract metaphysics, vanish when 
the problem is approached from the teleological point of 
view. 

Thus the special incarnation in Christ requires as its 
complement the wider incarnation in humanity ; and the 
life of Jesus remains incomplete till it is contemplated in 
relation to the larger social ideal whose realization it is 
designed to promote. This is the standpoint from which 
we must approach the conception of the work of Christ. 



CHAPTER XX 

OF THE SAVING WOKK OF CHRIST 

1. Concerning Terminology, 

The mediatorial work of Christ is commonly treated in 
Protestant theology under the formula of a triple office 
{munns triplex)^ — prophetic, priestly, kingly. The terms 
come from the history of Israel; but the conceptions for 
which they stand have been so transformed by the Chris- 
tian spirit as to be misleading without interpretation. 
Hence, some theologians have proposed to discard the 
traditional terminology in favor of some less ambiguous 
terms. The difficulty is, however, no greater than that 
which meets us in the case of other Christian doctrines, 
and there is an advantage in relating our modern state- 
ments to the older forms about which historic associations 
cluster. In themselves the terms are well adapted to ex- 
press the main aspects of Christ's mediatorial work. As 
prophet, he reveals God to man. As priest, he represents 
humanity before God. As king, he shows himself the 
spiritual leader of mankind, deserving and receiving the 
allegiance of those who love and serve the good. It is 
important, however, to remember that in using different 
terms to describe Christ's work, we have to do not with 
three separate and independent functions, but only with 
three different aspects of the same redemptive work. The 
supremacy of Christ is realized through the spiritual activ- 
ities for which the prophetic and the priestly titles stand. ^ 

1 Of. Ritschl, Justification and Reconciliation, Eng. tr.^, vol. Ill, p. 428, 

23 
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In like manner, the prophetic work is not something apart 
from the priestly; but Christ's revelation is made in large 
part through the self-sacrificing service which culminates 
on Calvary. 

The treatment of the subject is further complicated by 
the ambiguity of the term Christ, the word being used in 
theology, now to denote the historic Jesus, now the divine 
Word of whom his human life is the expression. In the 
latter case, the work of Christ is as wide as humanity, 
including all the influences, both before and after the 
appearance of the historic Jesus, by which mankind is 
redeemed from sin, and the kingdom of God established 
among men. In the former case attention is concentrated 
upon the special part played in this world-wide process by 
the historic Jesus. It is in the narrower sense that we 
shall use the term here. All the more important is it 
therefore to remember that to Christian faith the special 
ministry of the earthly Jesus is only a part of a continu- 
ing divine work, which runs throughout all history and 
makes use of many agents. This truth finds striking rec- 
ognition in our terminology. When we call Jesus prophet 
and priest, we describe him as one who inherits older ideals 
and carries to completeness a ministry already begun. 



2. Christ as Prophet 

We have already treated the prophetic aspect of Christ's 
work so fully in connection with the doctrine of revelation 
that little need be added here. As applied to Christ the 
word is used in its wider sense of preacher, revealer ; not 
simply in the narrower sense of one who predicts the 
future. In Old Testament prophecy, prediction was a 
subordinate function. This is still more the case in Jesus' 
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revelation, the characteristic of which was to bring the 
distant God near. 

As prophet, Jesus reveals God to man — and this both 
on the side of his holiness and of his love. In his life and 
work, we have the manifestation in time of God's abiding 
attitude toward sin. "We learn through him the serious- 
ness of God's estimate of sin and its inevitable conse- 
quences, but at the same time the depth of his loving 
purpose. We see him drawing men to himself, bearing 
with their weakness, enlightening their ignorance, forgiv- 
ing their sins, and at the cost of infinite patience and suf- 
fering restoring them to their true position as sons of God 
and members of his kingdom. 

As prophet, Jesus further reveals man to himself. In 
him we see the ideal which God has for the individual, 
and so the standard by which he judges him. We learn 
how far even the best of men fall below the possibilities of 
human achievement, and the extent of their need of divine 
help ; but we learn also the greatness of human opportu- 
nity, and the divine capacities which lie latent in even the 
worst of men. This is the truth which is expressed in 
the doctrine of Christ as judge. 

And as Jesus reveals the individual, so he makes known 
also the true social ideal. In the kingdom of mutual love 
and self-sacrificing service which he came to found we have 
at once the goal toward which social progress is tending, 
and the standard by which all es;isting forms of social 
organization must be tested. 

This revelation Jesus gives not only in the form of 
teaching but of example. In him men see truth made 
incarnate. He draws men with the magnetism of per- 
sonality, appealing not only to the intellect but to the 
affections and the will. Learning of him, his disciples 
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become transformed into his image. They, too, feel the 
prophetic call, and go forth in his spirit, to proclaim by 
word and life the saving truths which they have learned 
of him. Thus, as revealer of God, Christ acts in a repre- 
sentative capacity, being in his own person what it is the 
divine purpose that all men should become — a divine 
word or utterance of God in humanity, the expression 
of the divine thought in terms of character and life. 

This representative character is made still more apparent 
in the second term used to describe Jesus' work — that 
of priest. 

3. Christ as Priest. 

A priest is one who represents his fellows before God 
in worship, offering sacrifice on their behalf, and making 
intercession for them. It is a term which expresses the 
social solidarity which is so prominent a feature in early 
religion; and its significance must be determined by a 
study of the activities through which the priestly func- 
tion is realized. Among these the most important is that 
of sacrifice. The conception is so foreign to our modern 
methods of thought that a brief historical review may 
prove helpful. 

In its simplest meaning, a sacrifice is a gift offered by 
man to the deity to express some religious feeling or to 
attain some desired end. It is a recognition of the inti- 
mate relationship between the god and his worshippers, 
and of the former's right to a share in all that is theirs. 
Hence we find great variety both in the materials used 
in sacrifice, and in the conditions under which it is 
offered. In an agricultural people, sacrifice may consist 
of corn or of wine ; among a pastoral people, of a sheep or 
a bullock. There is abundant evidence that in early times 
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human sacrifice was a widespread custom; and it is not 
unlikely that it was practised in the Canaanitish religion 
with which Israel was brought into intimate contact dur- 
ing the period of the judges. 

With the growing centralization of religion, the free- 
dom which characterizes early sacrifice is gradually cur- 
tailed. Instead of the worshipper being his own priest, 
a special order of men arises, whose function it is to offer 
the sacrifices prescribed by the official religion. In place 
of a multitude of local shrines, we have a single central 
sanctuary; and the various forms of sacrifice which had 
grown up naturally to meet special needs are classified, 
and the manner and details of their observance rigidly 
prescribed. The primitive meaning of sacrifice as a gift 
to God tends to disappear, and is superseded by the con- 
ception of a ritual observance instituted by God, and 
gaining its significance because of its divine appointment. 
This is the conception which meets us in the later codes 
of Israel. 

As the sense of sin grows more profound, the sacrificial 
system is brought into closer relations with the moral prob- 
lems of guilt and of forgiveness. Originally no more im- 
portant than the other offerings, the sin-offering becomes 
the sacrifice par excellence. The life-blood shed by the 
priest is conceived as purifying the worshipper from the 
stain of sin, and so restoring the fellowship between God 
and man which sin has impaired. All the other sacrifices 
of the year culminate in the great ceremony of the Day of 
Atonement, in which the high priest, taking two goats, 
offers one for a sin-offering, while he lays upon the other 
the sins of the people, that he may carry them away into 
the wilderness to Azazel.^ 

1 Levi. xvi. 10, 
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To understand the significance of the sin-offering, we 
must bear in mind (1) that the death of tlie victim is not 
thought of as a punisliment, but as a means of purifica- 
tion; the sins of tlie people being conceived as covered, 
or wiped awa3^, by the precious blood which is sprinkled 
upon tliem. In the ceremony of the Day of Atonement, 
where we approach nearest to the language of substitution, 
it is the living goat, not the goat which is slain, which 
is conceived as carrying away the sins of the people. 
(2) The efficacy of the sacrifice is due to its divine ap- 
pointment, and is necessarily conditioned upon the peni- 
tence and amendment of the people, (3) It avails only 
for sins of inadvertence and ritual defilement. Wilful 
moral offences, whether against God or man, are be- 
yond the reach of the sacrificial system, and are only to 
be dealt with by the free forgiveness of God. 

It is against this background that we must set the 
priestly figure, in order to appreciate its significance as 
applied to Christ. Speaking to an audience familiar from 
their childhood with the sacrificial ritual, the writer to the 
Hebrews declares that in Jesus we have one who, by his 
perfect self-sacrifice even unto death, has made possible 
that free access of men to God which the old system was 
designed to promote, but which, through its limitation to 
ceremonial offences, it was unable to secure (vii, 11-25). 
In him we have one who for the first time presents to God 
on behalf of humanity that perfect sacrifice of obedience 
and service which he desires, and so shows men what is 
the true gift with which they may approach their Maker. 
This is not the outward offering of ritual observance, but 
the inner gift of obedience and loyalty (xiii, 15, 16). 
Thus, by his ministry he has once for all opened the way 
for his brothers into the true holy of holies, i, e, the 
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immediate presence of God, wliitlier lie exj^ects them in 
due time to follow him (ix, 24; x, 19-25). 

We have here the same combination of the excej)tional 
and the representative which we have already noted as 
characteristic of the Christian idea of Christ. It belongs 
to Christ's priesthood, as conceived in the letter to the 
Hebrews (1) that in Jesus God should see his ideal for 
humanity for the first time completely realized in a human 
life; (2) that the purpose and effect of this realization 
should be the reproduction of relations of similar intimacy 
in the case of all those who through Jesus have found the 
true way of access to God. Thus, with the substitution 
of a moral for a ceremonial conception of sacrifice, the 
necessity for priestly mediation in the old sense disappears, 
and the way is opened for the spiritual relationships which 
Jesus made central in his teaching and example. 

In the later history, the priestly work of Christ is asso- 
ciated with ideas of expiation and punishment derived from 
other sources. His offering is conceived in terms of penal 
suffering rather than of obedience and service, and so the 
original meaning and significance of the sacrificial concep- 
tion is lost. 

The idea of expiation through suffering is a very ancient 
one. Where a wrong has been done for which the cere- 
monial system affords no remedy, atonement must be made 
by the death of the offender or his substitute. This con- 
ception finds striking expression in I Chronicles xxi, where 
David's sin in numbering the people is atoned for by a 
pestilence in which seventy thousand of the people perish. 
It is the pre-supposition of the well-known passage in 
Isaiah liii, in which the stripes of the righteous servant are 
the means by which the wicked are healed. In the New 
Testament it has its most signal illustration in the Pauline 
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conception of the crucifixion as the voluntary acceptance 
on Christ's part, as a result of his self-identification \vith 
humanit}^ of the consequences in suffering, shame and 
death, to which their sin had made them liable.^ 

Side by side with the ceremonial conception of purifica- 
tion through sacrifice, and the legal conception of atone- 
ment through suffering, we find a third set of ligures 
applied in the New Testament to Christ, in which his 
death is compared to a ransom or purchase price, by 
which sinners are delivered from the bondage of sin.^ 
The comparison was suggested by the provision made in 
the law for the enfranchisement of slaves upon the pay- 
ment of certain specified sums of money, or by the familiar 
custom of the ransom of prisoners taken in war. What 
these money payments accomplish in delivering those in 
bondage from temporal captivity, the death of Christ is 
conceived to effect in securing the deliverance of trans- 
gressors from the deadlier bondage of sin. 

Logically, the conception of Christ's death as a ransom 
admits two very different interpretations, according to the 
view taken of the power to whom the price is paid. Where 
dualistic or semi-dualistic ideas obtain, the death of Christ 
may be regarded as a ransom paid to Satan, as the prince 
of evil, under whose dominion man is brought by his sin. 
Where the sovereignty of God is the controlling principle, 
it is God who, as the guardian of justice, exacts the pen- 
alty which sin deserves; and it is God, therefore, who 
requires of Christ the sufferings and death which are 
the price of the redemption of humanity. 

In the interpretation of Christ's priestly work the dif- 
ferent lines of thought thus briefly indicated cross and 

1 E.g. Phil, ii, 5-8; Gal. iii, 13, 14. 

2 E-g- Mark x, 43. 
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recross. Christ's death is regarded now as a ransom 
paid to Satan, no\Y as a sacrifice offered to God; and, 
where the Godward point of view is controlling, as has 
been the case on the whole since Anselm, its efficacy has 
been found, now in its moral quality as obedience, now in 
its penal quality as suffering. Often the two points of 
view are found side by side, as in the Westminster asso- 
ciation of the active obedience of C-hrist with his vicarious 
suffering.^ Still again we find other viewpoints control- 
liDg, as in Abelard's discovery of the efficacy of Christ's 
death in its moral influence as a revelation of God's love,^ 
or in Luther's view of the atonement as the Saviour's 
victory over Satan and all the powers of evil.^ In this 
whole matter of Christ's saving work we have to do with a 
conception so complex that no single formula can hold all 
the truth for Avhich it stands; and it is not strange, there- 
fore, that we should find theologians often led by the 
richness and many-sidedness of the Biblical imagery to 
break the bounds which their own logic has set. 

With the growth of legalistic conceptions of the relation 
of God and man, we find a disposition to isolate the death 
of Christ from its surroundings, and to give it independ- 
ent significance. Anselm sees in it an infinite satisfac- 
tion, equivalent in value to the wrong done to God's 
honor through man's sin, and graciously accepted by 
him as a substitute for the obedience they have failed 
to render.^ Protestant theologians, replacing satisfaction 

1 Conf. Faith, chapter VIII, 5. 

2 In his Commentary on Romans, III, 22-26 (In Migne, Patrologiaj vol. 
CLXXVIII, pp. 833 sq.). 

8 Cf. Kostlin, The Theology of Luther, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1897, II, 
pp. 409 sq. 

* Ciir Deus Homo 1 Eng. tr. in Deane, St. Anselm, Chicago, 1903, 
pp. 171 sg. 
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by penalty, retain the same language of substitution and 
equivalent. To them the death of Christ means his endur- 
ance of an amount of penal suffering equivalent to that 
which the infinite sin of man deserves. Calvin does not 
shrink from saying that on the cross Christ endured the 
torments of the damned, or to interpret the descent into 
Hades as a literal suffering of the pains of hell.^ This 
suffering, by imputation transferred to the account of the 
elect, and appropriated by their faith, relieves them of the 
necessity of like suffering, even as the active obedience of 
Christ, accepted as a substitute for their imperfect right- 
eousness, is the ground of their justification. Thus in 
different forms, the conception of Christ's work as repre- 
sentative is replaced by the very different idea of its sub- 
stitutionary character. 

In Roman Catholic theology, the effects of this change 
are in part neutralized by the parallel doctrine of the 
merits of the saints. Here "we have the reassertion — to 
be sure in artificial and legal form — of the representative 
character of Christ's work. While for those of weaker 
faith an easy way of salvation is open through the store 
of merit laid up by Christ, to be administered by the 
church, the highest life is inspired by very different 
ideals. It is the ambition of the saint to give as well 
as to take. Through his own obedience and renuncia- 
tion, if need be, even unto death, he seeks to add some- 
thing to the store of merit which shall be available for 
his weaker brethren. Thus, even in the highest sphere 
of redemptive love, Catholicism holds out to its disciples 
the possibility of the imitation of Christ. 

Traditional Protestantism, rejecting as it does the idea 
of cliurchly mediation, and relating the salvation of the 

y Institutes, Bk. II, chapter XVI, 10, 11 (Eng. tr., vol. II, pp. 60, 61). 
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individual directly to the death of Christ, has found it 
less easy to recognize the representative character of his 
atoning work. The result has been that in its protest 
against one class of evils, it has fallen into others scarcely 
less serious. Not only has it expressed the significance 
of Christ's death in legal terms which fail to do justice 
to its moral and spiritual meaning — in this following 
the example already set by Catholicism — but it has given 
it a purely individualistic reference which ignores both 
the historical conditions under which it took place and 
the social consequences it was designed to promote. The 
death is represented as simply the fulfilment in time of a 
condition entered into by Christ in his eternal covenant 
with the Father, as a result of which the latter promised, 
in return for the price paid him, to give salvation and 
eternal life unto all those for whom the Son had pur- 
chased it.^ In a transaction of this kind imitation would 
be as impossible as it is needless. 

It is the merit of the governmental theory ^ that it breaks 
with this transcendent and individualistic conception, and 
seeks to relate the death of Christ to its historical environ- 
ment. Rejecting altogether the ideas of legal substitution 
or of mathematical equivalence, it sees in Christ's death a 
necessary outcome of the social consequences of sin, and 
explains its saving efficacy by its moral influence in bring- 
ing about repentance. Its weakness lies in the fact that 

1 Cf. Conf. Faith, chapter VII, 3; chapter VIIT, 5. 

2 By this name we describe a view o£ the atonement first set forth by 
Hugo Grotius in his famous treatise on the Satisfaction of Christ, and given 
currency in America by the New England theologians and the new school 
Presbyterian divines whose theology was formed under their influence. Its 
major premise is the denial of the principle of equivalence insisted upon by 
the penal theory, and the substitution of a public justice, which makes the 
welfare of society the controlling aim, for the private justice in which all 
turns upon the desert or ill-desert of the individual. 
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the categories which it uses are still those of law, instead 
of ethics or religion (public justice instead of private jus- 
tice); and the motive on which it relies is that of fear 
rather than of love. These errors it is the effort of more 
recent theories to correct. While Campbell^ describes the 
nature of Christ's atoning work in the personal terms of 
repentance and confession, Bushnell ^ calls attention to the 
vicarious nature of love, which identifies itself with its 
object, even to the bearing of his sins, and so proves the 
strongest influence leading to repentance. RitschP on his 
part describes the death of Christ as the inevitable out- 
come of his fidelity to his calling, and so as typical of the 
kind of service which God expects of every one. 

With the substitution of the historical and psychological 
point of view for that of abstract metaphysics and law, the 
way is opened for a new appreciation of the representative 
character of Christ's work as priest. As the moral excel- 
lence which for the time separates him from his fellows 
constitutes him at the same time the type to which they 
are to conform, so the self-sacrificing ministry which cul- 
minates in Calvary should have its counterpart in the 
disciples' willingness to spend and be spent in others' 
service. The Christian ideal is not that of a society in 
which there are no priests, but one in which priesthood is 
a universal experience, each man bearing his neighbor's 
need upon his heart, and unsparingly giving himself for 
his salvation. It is because Christ's work issues in the 
production of such a society that we recognize him as the 
unique mediator between God and man. 

1 The Nature of the Atonement, 6tli ed,, London, 1886 

2 The Vicarious Sacrifice grounded in principles interpreted by human 
analogies. New edition, 2 vols, New York, 189Z. 

3 Op. cit.f pp. 472 sq. 
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Thus the atonement of Christ proves to be not an 
isolated thing which can be understood apart from its 
environment, but the cuhnination and expression of the 
entire relation in which he stands to God and man. It has 
its presupposition in the social ties which unite the different 
members of the human family, and its necessity in sin, with 
its resulting estrangement from God. Its characteristic 
mark is a sympathetic self-identification of Christ with sin- 
ful men, by which their sins and sorrows were felt as his 
own, and his capacities and ideals by faith transferred to 
them. Its saving efficacy consists in its moral influence in 
arousing repentance and faith ; while its ultimate ground is 
found in the love of God, of whose eternal purpose to save 
the life and death of the historic Jesus are the most signal 
manifestation. In all this it is typical of the true attitude 
of man, both toward God and toward his fellows, and 
prophetic of the part, which, under God, his disciples 
may play as fellow-workers with Christ for the salvation 
of the world. 

The fundamental presupposition of the Christian idea of 
atonement is the unity of the human race. We have seen 
that it follows from the nature of the Christian ideal as 
social that the relation of the individual to God is realized 
in part through his relation to his fellow-men. But this 
means that mediation is not simply a device artificially 
introduced to remedy the evils caused by sin, but an 
abiding element in human life. 

None the less is it true that the character of mediation 
is profoundly affected by the fact of sin. We have studied 
elsewhere the consequences of sin,^ and seen how pro- 
foundly it affects all human relations, estranging men 

^ Chapter XVII, section 4, pp. 277 sq. 
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from God, and preventing the realization of his loving 
purpose. It follows that the first task of any one, who 
would help men to realize their true relation to God, must 
be to turn them from the pride and selfishness which 
separate them from their Father in heaven. But this 
means that he must put himself into opposition to the pre- 
vailing tendencies in human society, and be prepared to 
pay the price, in suffering and shame, to which such oppo- 
sition will inevitably lead. 

In this condition of things we have the psychological 
explanation of the sufferings of Christ. The historical 
situation indeed determined why these sufferings should 
take the particular form they did; but the underlying 
causes were deeper than any particular historical situa- 
tion — even the permanent opposition between good and 
evil which abides through the changing centuries, and 
leads everywhere and always to similar results. 

The Christian church is therefore entirely right in refus- 
ing to consider the significance of Jesus' sufferings as 
exhausted in the historical causes which led to them. It 
has always interpreted them as a bearing, on the part of 
humanity's choicest representative, of the burden of the 
world's sin. In the crucifixion of Jesus, the perfect 
man, by the representatives of the highest authority in 
church and state, we see as nowhere else in history the 
awful consequences of sin. By the purity of Jesus' life, 
the unselfishness of his purpose, the breadth and intensity 
of his love, we measure the blindness and ingratitude 
which could thus reject and destroy one whose sole desire 
was to save and bless. In this consciousness of rejection 
by those he came to help, of failure where he had hoped to 
deliver, Ave may well find the bitterest drop in the cup 
of Christ's agony, and the explanation of the cry which 
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theology bas interpreted as the sense of his own personal 
rejection by God.^ 

Yet, inevitable as were Christ's sufferings, we do not 
understand their saving efficacy till we consider the spirit 
in which they were met. This was at once a spirit of sub- 
mission and trust toward God, and of love and hope for 
man. There is no trace of rebellion against the divine 
will, only a filial acceptance of the cup which the Father 
has given him to drink. ^ There is no tinge of bitterness 
toward his persecutors, but only the prayer for their for- 
giveness as those who know not what they do.^ Bitter as 
is the sense of his personal failure and loneliness, there is 
yet no despair for the future, but a firm faith that the 
love which has led him to the cross shall not fail of its 
fruit, but that, in the end, he shall yet see of the travail of 
his soul and be satisfied.^ 

It is the qualities of faith and love which give the death 
of Christ its value for God. Not its penal character as 
suffering, but its moral quality as obedience makes it 
acceptable in the divine eyes, and constitutes it the fulfil- 
ment of the ideal of sacrifice. In Jesus, God sees his own 
estimate of sin reproduced in man. From his lips — to 
use Campbell's striking phrase^ — he hears, in response to 
his holy judgment, the Amen from humanity for which he 
longs. In Jesus, at the same time, he sees one in whom 
his loving purpose has become incarnate, and who is will- 
ing to die that his brethren may live. 

1 Matt, xxvii, 46. 

2 Matt, xxvi, 42. 
2 Luke xxiii, 34. 

* Cf. Matt, xxvi, 64. The cry on the cross (Matt, xxvi, 46) must be 
interpreted in the light of the preceding propliecies (e. g. Mark viii, 31 ; ix. 
31 ; X, 33, 34), in which his rejection is foreseen, and his suffering accepted 
as a necessary element in his redemptive work. 

s Op. city p. 117. 
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It is this union of faith and love in Christ's suffering 
which explains no less its saving efficacy for man. Such 
formulae as that of the legal imputation of merit and guilt 
have a certain significance in that they represent the end 
of the redemptive process, as anticipated in God's judg- 
ment of the sinner from the first. But from the point of 
view of man, the problem is a different one. His question 
is how he may be actually delivered from the power of sin, 
and restored to fellowship with the divine Father whom 
Christ reveals. Here there are only two possibilities, , 
either that of an impartation of new life through subcon- 
scious and non-moral means, as in the mystic idea of 
baptismal regeneration, or of a personal appropriation, 
through repentance and faith, of the moral impulse re- 
ceived through contact with Jesus Christ. 

It is the characteristic feature of Christ's sufferings that 
in all ages they have been the means of producing such 
moral transformation. In the spectacle of Jesus, willingly 
suffering for others' sins, praying for forgiveness on his 
murderers, firm in faith that his loss would issue in others' 
gain, men have seen a new revelation of the possibilities of 
humanity, and of the victorious power of love. Conscious 
in themselves of the same selfishness and pride as that which 
nailed Christ to the cross, they have been led by the con- 
templation of the faith and love of the dying Jesus to a new 
hope and to a new resolve. Turning to God in penitence 
and faith, they have found in him the strength which they 
have elsewhere sought in vain, and been conscious of an 
inward renewal in which fear has given place to trust, re- 
bellion to submission, shame to hope, and selfishness to 
love. Thus Christ has proved in very truth the mediator 
of salvation unto those who come unto God through him. 

But this saving influence is possible only because in 
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Christ we have the revelation in human form of that 
redemptive love which has been in God from the begin- 
ning. Christ is mediator, not because he propitiates an 
angry God, but because he shows those who have been 
wandering in self-imposed orphanage what is the real 
character and purpose of their heavenly Father. In the 
last analysis, salvation belongs unto God; and we gain the 
full moral influence from the atoning death of Jesus, only 
when we look through him up to the divine sin-bearer who 
through all the ages has been carrying the burden of the 
world's sin and suffering upon his heart. 

We see now why it is possible to give the atonement of 
Christ a representative character without imperilling the 
completeness and sufficiency of the divine salvation. It is 
not that we by our sacrifice and renunciation supplement 
the inadequacy of Christ's work (though the apostle Paul 
does not scruple on one occasion to use such a figure ^) ; but 
that it is our privilege by imitation of Christ's self- 
sacrificing ministry to help make known to men that un- 
changing divine love which is the final ground, as it gives 
the sole assurance of salvation ; and so to hasten that good 
time when all men shall know by experience the peace and 
joy which come from trust and service. 

Thus the priestly work of Christ, no less than the 
prophetic, points forward to the future, and cannot be 
completely understood without reference to the redeemed 
society in which it issues. This future reference is still 
more prominent in the third of the mediatorial terms 
applied to Christ — that of king. 

1 Col. i, 24. 



24 
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4. Christ as King. 

The kingship of Christ is only another form of express- 
ing his Messianic office. It stands for the authority which 
he exercises and the power he exerts as God's representa- 
tive in the founding of his kingdom. As such it is the 
complement of the priestly idea. As that represents Christ 
in his renunciation as suffering servant, this emphasizes 
the victory to which the renunciation leads. It is a word 
of triumph, of attainment. 

The kingly work of Christ has been differently inter- 
preted according to the different views taken of his person. 
Where the evidence of his deity is found in his possession 
of the attributes of omnipotence, omniscience, etc., his 
kingship is thought of as exercised in those acts which 
most conspicuously display superhuman power, such as his 
resurrection from the dead, his ascension to heaven, his 
sitting at the right hand of God, and his coming again in 
glory to reward his disciples and to judge the wicked at 
the second advent. Where, on the other hand, the proof 
of Christ's divinity is found in his moral perfection, his 
kingship is given a spiritual interpretation. It is found 
in the authority which he exercises and the influence which 
he exerts by virtue of his character. It is the expression 
of that transformation in human life which we have seen 
to be so conspicuous an effect of his ministry. This being 
the case, it is not necessary to confine the kingly work, 
as is commonly done in traditional theology, to the post- 
resurrection life. We find examples of it during his 
earthly ministry, and not least in the manner in which 
he met his sufferings and death. ^ It is indeed his mastery 

1 This is a point which has recently been emphasized by Ritschl. Cf. 
JustfJicatioH and Reconciliation^ Eng. tr., vol. Ill, p. 460. 
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over the temptations and evils which have proved too 
strong for other men, which explains the influence which he 
exerts over the lives of his disciples. 

This mastery is apparent first of all in his own person. 
It appears in his victory over temptation; in his patient 
endurance of suffering; in his indifference to adverse judg- 
ments; in his independence of public opinion; in his 
refusal to be moved from the path of duty either by love 
or by fear. It appears in his self-poise and self-command ; 
in his reserves of sympathy and patience; in his calm and 
untroubled consciousness of God. In all these we see 
marks of the life of attainment; of a consciousness able to 
bring the divine into the midst of the human, and rejoicing 
here and now in the presence and the peace of God. 

The mastery of Jesus is further apparent in his influence 
over others. The same qualities which distinguish his 
own character reappear in greater or less degree in the 
lives of his disciples. Through him, they are conscious of 
being delivered from the life of bondage and fear, and of 
being made partakers in the freedom and the peace of God. 
This consciousness of discipleship, manifesting itself 
throagh the different centuries in the most varied forms, 
is the evidence in experience of the spiritual supremacy of 
Jesus. 

The consciousness of discipleship in the Christian sense 
must not be identified with that blind submission to author- 
ity which has sometimes been put forth as the supreme 
religious virtue. It is the consciousness of having been 
brought by Jesus into that personal relation to God in 
which he is known by direct experience. It is marked by 
the same immediacy and freedom which is found in the 
consciousness of the Master himself, who, in his kingly, 
no less than in his priestly and prophetic work, rep- 
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resents the type to which every true man should strive to 
conform. 

Accordingly we find the authority which characterizes 
the teaching of Jesus perpetuated in the preaching of his 
disciples. They too speak what they do know, and testify 
what they have seen; and they, like him, win others to 
their cause by the inner constraint of truth and love. So 
the Christian church grows from age to age, as the work 
of Jesus is carried on by his disciples, and his spirit 
is reincarnated in their lives. 

Nor is the influence of Jesus apparent only in those who 
consciously confess him Lord. It is seen in the trans- 
formation of standards and of ideals which is apparent in 
society as a whole. In our own day it appears in the 
widespread dissatisfaction with the individualism and 
selfishness of the present economic system; in the grow- 
ing protest against war as a means of settling disputes 
between nations, and in the rise of ideals of international 
brotherhood and peace. Not least is it seen in the new 
social spirit to which the settlement movement among 
others has given voice, which aims to break down the 
artificial barriers created by class distinction, and to find 
a common meeting ground for man as man. In all these 
we see evidence that the spirit of Jesus is making itself 
felt in society, and his principles winning the allegiance 
of men. 

Nor should we be surprised if in the upward movement 
of humanity we find other centres of spiritual influence 
which cannot be traced historically to Jesus. If Jesus be 
in truth, as Christian faith believes, the expression in 
human form of the unseen God of whose redemptive influ- 
ence all history is the scene, we should expect to find, as 
we do, that the stream of truth and power which has its 
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rise in Jesus, is met and reinforced in its onward course by 
other tributaries tending toward the same end. The proof 
of the spiritual supremacy of Jesus is not to be found in 
the number of those who call him Lord, Lord ; but in the 
fact that the principles and ideals to which he has given 
the highest and purest expression, prove themselves the 
dominant forces in the life of men. 

In this growing influence of the Christian ideal, faith 
sees a foretaste and a prophecy of that complete embodi- 
ment of the principles of Jesus in the life of individuals 
and of society, which constitutes at once the goal of 
history and the consummation of salvation. Not through 
an abrupt catastrophe, it may be, as in the early Christian 
hope, but by the slower and surer method of spiritual con- 
quest, the ideal of Jesus shall yet win the universal assent 
which it deserves, and his spirit dominate the world. This 
is the truth for which the doctrine of the second advent 
stands. What this involves and how it is to be brought 
about we shall consider in another connection.^ Here it is 
only necessary to say that it cannot be by the abandonment 
of the spiritual principles which we have seen to be char- 
acteristic of Jesus' ministry, in favor of the method of ex- 
ternal constraint and force ; but only by following out to 
their final successful issue those methods of appeal to the 
conscience and the heart whose study has thus far en- 
gaged us. 

1 Chapter XXIII, section 2, p. 416 sq. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE NATUKE OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

1. General Characteristics, 

The Christian life may be variously described, according 
to the point of view from which it is regarded. In rela- 
tion to God, it is a life of filial dependence and trust, in 
assurance of his fatherly forgiveness and care, expressing 
itself in obedience, worship and prayer, and having its 
fruit in peace and hope. In relation to men, it is a life 
of brotherly service, and of labor for the advancement of 
Christ's kingdom, having its motive in love, and its fruit 
in joy. In relation to the forces of evil, it is a life of 
effort and conflict, characterized by a continual struggle 
against sin, and a growing victory over it ; and having its 
fruit in a character conformed to that of Jesus Christ, in 
purity, sincerity, humility and sympathy. 

Along all these lines it is a life of growing likeness to 
Christ, through progressive appropriation of his spirit. 

This general conception of the Christian life is consistent 
with great variety in detail. Apart from the differences 
which are the natural result of various degrees of profi- 
ciency, and which tend to diminish with advancing experi- 
ence, we find permanent differences of type. All the more 
important forms of the religious life are reproduced within 
Christianity. One man's piety is of the mystic t3^e, lead- 
ing him to minimize the importance of the historic and the 
concrete, and to seek communion with God in the immedi- 
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acy of feeling. In another the intellect is dominant, and 
the energies of the religious nature are directed primarily 
to understanding the nature of God, and to tracing the 
outworking of his purpose in nature and history. To still 
another the test of true religion is found in conduct, and 
the Christian life described in terms of the imitation of 
Christ. These differences are the religious expression of 
permanent differences of human character and endowment. 
Christianity, the heir of all that is human, has not oblit- 
erated them, but only informed and transfused them with 
the Christian spirit. 

None the less is it true that the Christian experience has 
a distinctive character. This is due to the fact that it has 
been formed under the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
historic Jesus. Even of the mystic type of Christianity 
it is true that the God with whom direct communion is 
sought is one who takes up into his infinite being the 
wealth of content which Christian history has associated 
with that august name, and is described in terms of love 
and grace which gain their fullest meaning through refer- 
ence to historic revelation. It is Jesus through whom the 
mystics are conscious of having been led into the immedi- 
ate presence of God, even if they part company with him 
there. Still more obviously is this the case with those 
whose religious experience is more distinctly intellectual or 
ethical in type. Here both the idea of God and the ideal 
of conduct have been formed under influences into which 
the personality of Jesus has entered as a determining 
factor, and the character of the resulting piety is necessarily 
affected thereby. 

Characteristic of Jesus' religious experience was the ex- 
tent to which he succeeded in harmonizing two elements 
which in our own commonly appear as contrasted, — the 
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sense of attainment and possession which gives quiet and 
poise to life, and the firm grasp of ideals whose realization 
lies still in the future. From one point of view Jesus is 
the one who, through his revelation of God as a present 
factor in experience, has brought into human life a peace 
unknown before. From another point of view, as the 
preacher of the kingdom of God as the supreme good, 
he has shown himself the most radical of reformers. These 
two aspects reappear in greater or less degree in every 
succeeding expression of the Christian experience, and the 
Christian ideal is realized through their perfect reconcilia- 
tion and harmony. To understand the nature of the 
Christian life, therefore, we must consider it, first in its 
religious, and then in its ethical aspect, 

2. Tlie Christian Life in its Religions Aspect. 

In its religious aspect, the Christian life is a life of com- 
munion with God. It is a life in which G od is not only 
recognized as the giver of every good and perfect gift,^ 
but as himself the supreme good, whose presence and 
fellowship give life its highest meaning and joy. 

Communion with God, as thus defined, must be distin- 
guished from the pantheistic ideal of absorption in the 
divine being. Communion is an ethical and spiritual term. 
It implies the fellowship of persons, and has as its result 
the development, rather than the destruction, of the indi- 
vidual self-consciousness. In the Christian experience 
God is known as Father and Friend ; and the loss of self, 
which is the ideal of religion, has as its result that dis- 
covery of the true self, which is the inevitable consequence 
of all outgoing toward a worthy object. 

This explains the important place held by the historic 

1 James i, 17. ^ 
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Jesus in the Christian experience. It is through Jesus 
that we have come to know God as we do. In his life and 
character we see the clearest revelation of the unseen 
Father from whom he came. Under the influence of this 
impression our idea of God has been formed. It is inevi- 
table, therefore, that the thought of Jesus should be indis- 
solubly associated with our thought of God. The Father 
with whom we commune is no unknown deity, but the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. In the measure 
that this association falls into the background, our religious 
life tends to lose its distinctively Christian character.^ 

But this is a very different thing from saying that we 
have no direct communion with God in experience, and that 
all our knowledge of him comes to us indirectly through 
inference from his historic revelation in Jesus. All true 
religious life involves the recognition of God as present. 
The Christian life differs from other religious life only in 
its conception of the God with whom communion is had, 
as a God personal and moral, revealing himself in man's 
present experience as the possessor of the attributes of 
holiness, wisdom and love, which have their supreme illus- 
tration in Jesus. 

In this conception of God as personal and moral, we have 
the explanation of a further feature of the Christian ex- 
perience, namely, its religious estimate of all life. Since 
God is the Lord of the whole world, present in all life, and 
manifesting his loving purpose throughout all history, 
every phase of human experience may furnish an occasion 
of communion with him. Especially is this true of our 
relation to our fellow-men. Since all men are our Father's 
children, among whom it is his purpose to establish his 

1 This is the truth emphasized by Herrmann in his weU-known book, The 
Communion of the Christian with God. 
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kingdom, every effort to help and serve men is at the same 
time an effort to further his purpose, and should have as its 
effect a more vivid consciousness of fellowship with him. 
The ideal of the religious life is realized in Christianity, 
not by forsaking the world that one may lose oneself 
in God, but by carrying the sense of God's presence and 
purpose into all life. It is not that the world-conscious- 
ness is swallowed up in the God-consciousness, but that it 
is transfigured thereby. The means by which this is 
brought about is faith. 

Faith, in the Christian sense, may be defined as 
personal commitment of self to "the unseen but living 
God, as he is revealed in gracious character in Christ, the 
Saviour of men." ^ It is not simply belief, though it in- 
volves an intellectual element in the recognition of God's 
character as revealed in Christ. It is an act of the will 
which involves the personal commitment of self to God in 
trust, and has its expression and evidence in obedience. 
So defined, faith is the fundamental religious virtue, and 
the necessary condition, as it is the only means, of 
salvation. 

While especially associated in Christian thought with that 
initial act of consecration to God with which the Christian 
life in its higher forms commonly begins, faith is by no means 
confined thereto. On the contrary, it abides as a perma- 
nent element in the religious life. It is not only the 
instrument of justification, but of sanctification as well. It 
is the presupposition of all the higher religious virtues, and 
enters so indissolubly into the making of the Christian life 
that the words of the apostle are literally true : '' Whatso- 
ever is not of faith is sin." ^ 

1 Clarke, op. cit., p. 403. 

2 Rom. xiv, 23. 
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The test of true faith is obedience. Apart from this we 
ma}^ have belief in the sense of intellectual assent; we 
cannot have the trust which is essential to religion. Trust 
is confidence which expresses itself in conduct. As dis- 
tinct from belief, therefore, saving faith may be defined as 
trust enough for obedience. 

Psychologically, religious faith has its analogy in that 
attitude of mind which leads to the practical acceptance, 
as working principles of life, of fundamental assumptions 
in themselves incapable of rational demonstration. In 
science it shows itself in the acceptance of such a generali- 
zation as the universality of law, which in turn is only an 
application of the larger assumption of the rationality of 
the universe. In ethics, it shows itself in the acceptance 
of a moral order, evidencing itself in the sense of obligation, 
and giving the universe as a whole ethical significance. In 
both cases we see postulates of feeling ( Werthuriheile) 
raised to the dignity of intellectual hypotheses, and justified 
as such by their practical results. Faith, as thus defined, 
is presupposed by all our living, since it is only through 
such postulates that we grasp unseen reality. 

Religious faith differs from other faith simply in its 
object, which is God ; Christian faith differs from that of 
religion in general, in its conception of God as Christlike. 
Psychologically, the process in all three cases is the same, 
and the methods of verification in practice are similar. Of 
the nature and limits of this verification in the case of the 
Christian idea of God we have already spoken in another 
connection.^ 

The communion with God upon which man enters 
through faith expresses itself in worship. By worship is 
meant that reverent outgoing of the spirit toward God in 

1 Chapter IX, sectiou 3, pp 132 sq. 
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adoration and praise, which is the result of seeing in him 
the supreme source of truth and of beauty, of hoh'ness and 
of goodness, of life and of love. In view of the personal 
relation between God and man which is involved in the 
conception of God's Fatherhood, Christian worship takes 
the form of prayer, that is, of personal address of the soul 
to God, with desire and assurance of response. 

In its larger definition, prayer is only another name for 
the personal communion of man with God. It is the form 
which worship takes w^hen consciously addressed to a per- 
sonal being capable of responding, such as the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ is conceived to be. It 
includes adoration, praise, thanksgiving, confession and 
aspiration, as well as petition in the narrower sense. As 
Dr, Clarke has well said, " All confidences enter into it, 
and no genuine speaking to God is excluded from its 
range." ^ The common identification of prayer with peti- 
tion unduly narrows it, and gives an inadequate conception 
of its real importance and significance in the Christian 
hfe. 

Yet, though petition is not the whole of prayer, it is a 
legitimate and necessary part of it. This results from the 
fact that both in the individual and in society the Christian 
life is still incomplete. We are conscious that we ourselves 
are not yet what in God's plan we ought to be, and no 
genuine speaking to God can ignore the fact. So with 
praise and thanksgiving go inevitably the petitions for 
forgiveness of sins and deliverance from temptation. 
Again, when we seek to follow Christ in labor for his king- 
dom, we are aware of a thousand obstacles which thwart, 
and often seem utterly to defeat our efforts. So prayer 
that is natural and sincere must ever include as one of its 

1 Op. ciU, p. 413. 
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elements the petition that these obstacles may be removed, 
and God's kingdom come. 

Nor in considering prayer as petition is it easy to draw 
any hard and fast line between what are sometimes called 
material and spiritual blessings. The bond between the 
physical and the spiritual is so close that often we cannot 
clearly distinguish where one ends and the other begins. 
Even in the realm of the spirit, we cannot always be sure 
what will best promote God's loving purpose. Hence every 
petition must be qualified by the proviso: "Not my will, 
but thine, be done." 

It is not in its objects, then, so much as in its spirit, that 
the real test of Christian prayer is found. In all that he 
asks, the Christian should recognize that it is God and not 
man who must be the final judge as to what is best. 
Opening up our hearts before him, with all their desires, as 
children to a father, we leave them with him to deal with 
as he thinks best, knowing that " he doeth all things well." 

This is the true meaning of the formula, " through 
Jesus Christ," with which Christian prayer is commonly 
concluded. We come to God through Christ or in his 
name, not as though through him we had gained a right 
of access not otherwise open to us ; or as though on ac- 
count of his merits God might be induced to do for us 
what he would not otherwise have done ; but because it 
is through Jesus that we have learned the true way of ap- 
proach to the Father, and we would offer all our petitions 
in the spirit of which he has set us the example. 

In the light of these principles, we are in a position to 
approach the vexed question as to answers to prayer. It 
follows from the relation of God and man, as we have 
defined it, that the possibility of answer in the sense of 
personal response by the being addressed is of the very 
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essence of prayer. Apart from this there could be no 
communion, and worship would resolve itself into esthetic 
admiration or ethical enthusiasm. 

But this does not mean that our requests work any 
change in the purpose of God. The conception of prayer 
as a means of influencing an tinwilling God to do that 
which he would not otherwise have done rests on a theory 
of the relation of tlie di\T.ne will to the human which we 
have seen to be equally unsatisfactory to ethics and to 
religion. The true conception of prayer is that it opens 
the way for the impartation of the divine blessings by 
providing the necessary condition of their bestowal, and 
this all along the hne. Even in the realm of the physi- 
cal it is true that while our prayer may work no change 
in the laws Avhich express God's method in this realm, 
and hence in the specific event which is in question in 
our prayer, it may yet produce a change in our attitude 
to the event, and so in its significance for our life. It 
may turn what we might have interpreted as an evidence 
of God's indifference or alienation into an indication of 
his loving purpose, and so bring into our lives that sense 
of his presence which is the chief blessing of religion. 
Still more is this the case with those prayers which have 
for tlieir direct object victory over temptation or deeper 
spiritual insight. They are the necessary means for bring- 
ing their own answer ; since it is only through the sense 
of personal communiou with God which prayer promotes 
that we can gain the added power or knowledge for which 
we ask. 

What experience shows to be true of petition in our 
own case is our encouragement for its use in the case of 
others. If there be no other result of our prayer, it will 
certainly have its effect in a changed attitude on our 

25 
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own part. I cannot pray honestly for another without 
working for him, and so helping to answer my own prayer. 
The case of the apostle Paul is a conspicuous example. 
Yet there is no reason for confining the influence of our 
prayers to such reflex action. As the Father of spirits, God 
has direct access to the spirits of all men ; and we know 
not what part in the complex system of spiritual influences 
through which his kingdom is advanced may be played by 
the prayers offered in faith and love by Christians on be- 
half of their fellows who are in need. Here the example 
of Jesus is full of instruction. No one knew so well as he 
the loving purpose of the Father toward his children ; yet 
this did not prevent him from praying for them. If we 
pray for men in the spirit of Jesus, we may be sure that 
our prayers will not be in vain. 

As a life of communion with God manifesting itself in 
trust, obedience and prayer, the Christian life is charac- 
terized by the filial spirit. It is indeed best described as 
the hfe of children with their Father, and is marked by 
the qualities which this life, in its ideal form, is adapted 
to promote. These are humility, confidence, freedom and 
peace. 

In the first place, the Christian life is a life of humility. 
By humility is meant that disposition to subordinate one's 
own individual interests and claims which is the result of 
long association with one who is wiser and better. It is 
the spirit of teachableness and receptivity ; the reverse of 
pride and self-assertion. In the Christian life it mani- 
fests itself in cheerful acceptance of whatever lot God 
may assign, and whatever suffering he may send, be- 
cause of trust in the wisdom and love of the sender. 

Yet, at the same time, the Christian life is a life of con- 
fidence. This is due to the knowledge of God's loving 
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purpose as revealed in Christ. It is the spirit of the 
child who, conscious of his own dependence and need, 
knows also his father's love and power, and therefore comes 
to him with boldness, sure that nothing which is really for 
his good will be refused. It is this aspect of the Christian 
life which received special emphasis at the Reformation 
through Luther's insistence upon the doctrine of assurance. 

The true significance of Christian assurance has been 
often obscured by its association with the doctrine of 
election. The result was to turn men's thoughts from 
the present to the future, and concentrate them upon 
final salvation. But it is not a future but a present 
state which is the primary object of religious assurance. 
It is God's present forgiveness and acceptance of which 
we have experimental knowledge, and which is the ground 
of our confidence. None the less is it true that since the 
God with whom we have present communion through 
Christ is at the same time the Lord of all life, our thought 
reaches out inevitably to the future, and the conscious- 
ness of present acceptance and forgiveness passes imper- 
ceptibly into hope of final salvation. 

The Christian life is further a life of freedom. With 
the knowledge of God as our Father, to whom we stand 
or fall, and with whom alone we have to do, all artificial 
barriers which restrict the freedom and spontaneity of life 
fall away. This is true not only of the outward barriers 
of public opinion and of law (considered as external pre- 
cept received on authority), but of the inner tyrants, fear 
and care. In sorrow and suffering the Christian learns to 
see God's messengers, sent to teach him some lesson he 
could not otherwise learn, and hence powerless to do him 
harm. Death becomes the door which leads from one 
room to another in the Father's house. Sin itself loses 
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its terrors as, through the cross of Christ, he learns to 
know the power of redeeming love, and anticipates by- 
faith the final victory over evil, of which God's present 
forgiveness gives him the foretaste. 

Finally, the Christian life is a life of peace. By peace 
is meant that inner harmony and self-mastery which comes 
from the complete subordination of all man's powers to a 
single controlling and all-embracing purpose. To know 
all in God's hands and ourselves his children, is to have 
the discords of life resolved into harmony, and its rest- 
lessness exchanged for quietness of spirit. This rest in 
work through trust in God is that Christian peace which 
passeth understanding. 

So to live as a child of God in humility, confidence, 
freedom and peace is to realize the ideal of the Christian 
life in its religious aspect. 

3. The Christian Life in its Ethical Aspect. 

In its ethical aspect, the Christian life is a life of broth- 
erly service, having its motive in love and its fruit in joy. 
The description of this life in detail belongs to Christian 
ethics. Here we can indicate only in a word its leading 
characteristics. 

As a life of love, the Christian life is essentially social, 
and its nature in the individual can be described only in 
terms which describe or assume his relation to others. The 
ethical ideal of Christianity is that of a life in which each 
man, by faithfulness to his own special function in society, 
promotes the welfare and advances the happiness of others. 
It is the ideal of the family in which a common life is real- 
ized through many members, love providing at once the 
bond of sympathy and the motive to service. 

The love which is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
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Christian life is not the love of indulgence which is content 
to gratify desires already existing. It seeks to realize the 
higher life which Christ has revealed as the ideal for man. 
Like the divine love from which it springs, it has a pro- 
phetic quality, embracing by faith that which it cannot yet 
see. It does not ask what is easiest or pleasantest, but 
what is best. Hence, if need be, it is not afraid to say 
No; or to bear the misunderstanding and reproach which 
refusal may bring. 

This aim determines the character of Christian service. 
It is not the self-conscious ministry which has for its 
object the acquisition of individual merit (as in the Cath- 
olic conception of almsgiving). It is the expression of 
that truest sympathy by which one enters into the feelings 
of others, identifies his interests with theirs, and makes 
their joys and sorrows liis own. Hence it is not content 
with the indiscriminate application of general principles, 
but seeks by patient study of the desires and capacities of 
the individuals to be helped, to find what is their supreme 
need and how it can most wisely be met. 

In tills loving identification with otliers' needs is found 
both the occasion and the necessity for sacrifice. Sacrifice, 
in the Christian sense, is not simply that renunciation of 
lower aims and purposes which is the inevitable price of 
the pursuit of an ideal end. It is the cheerful acceptance 
of the specific consequences in misunderstanding, reproach 
and shame which follow from seeking an end in conflict 
with the prevailing tendencies and desires of one's fellows. 
It is not all sorrow, but such sorrow as is the special result 
of Christlike ministry. As the pathway of loving service 
along which Christ chose to walk led inevitably to the 
cross, so it must be in the case of the disciple. There is 
something of Calvary in every true Christian life ; and the 
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truer it is, the more completely will it exemplify the 
meaning of sacrifice. 

As the effort to realize the Christlike ideal in a resisting 
environment, the Christian Hfe is further a life of conflict. 
This is true not only of its outward, but of its inward 
aspects. The enemies which oppose without (prejudice, 
misrepresentation, slander, contempt, social indifference 
and inertia, as well as active opposition of every kind) are 
reinforced by allies mtliin. Old feelings of pride and self- 
esteem, old habits of self-indulgence, the natural love of 
ease and comfort, the instinctive desire to stand well with 
one's neighbors, the human craving for response from those 
we love : — all these war against the Christian spirit, and can 
be held in check only through ceaseless vigilance. Again 
and again the Christian is conscious of having fallen below 
the divine ideal ; of having unworthily represented his 
Master. Constantly, as he turns to God for the help and 
strength he needs, he is conscious of the need of forgiveness 
for new sins. So repentance enters as a permanent ele- 
ment into experience. 

By repentance we mean not merely sorrow for sin, but 
the actual forsaking of it, and turning to God " with full 
purpose of, and endeavor after, new obedience." ^ It is the 
converse of faith ; the turning from evil which is implied in 
every true turning to God. Like faith, it is an essential 
element in true religion, and holds a place of fundamental 
importance in the Christian life. 

The necessity for continual repentance should not be due 
simply to the repetition of the same sins. If this were the 
case, there would be small hope of final victory. It is 
rather the result of the enlarging insight which comes with 
wider experience. This requires a continual re-interpreta- 

1 Shorter Catechism, question 87. 
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tion of the old ideal in tlie light of the new environment. 
The old duty is seen in new relations. The old principle 
receives new application. The claims of Christian love 
become more insistent, and the sacrifice which it requires 
takes on larger proportions. So, in new forms, the old 
battles have to be fought over again. This is an incident 
in Christian growth, the inevitable accompaniment of the 
life of progress. 

We have elsewhere considered the place of progress in 
the Christian life.^ We have seen that the Christian ideal 
is not one of changeless perfection, but of development 
toward an end. This end is the complete application of 
Christ's principle of self-sacrificing love to the life of 
individuals and the organization of society. It is in the 
consciousness of having some part in the promotion 
of this supreme end that the joy of Christian living 
consists. 

By Christian joy is meant not simply the feeling of 
exhilaration which goes with all healthful activity ; but 
that higher satisfaction which is the result of effort for a 
worthy end. It is the joy which springs from the 
consciousness of being fellow-workers with God for the 
upbuilding of his kingdom and the salvation of man. 

Thus the sense of God's presence, which is the crown of 
the religious life, reaches over into the sphere of ethics 
and glorifies it. It gives the struggles and toils, the sacri- 
fices and failures, which would otherwise dishearten, a 
divine meaning. Anticipating by faith the victory for 
which he strives, the Christian learns Avith the apostle to 
rejoice in all things, as he presses toward the goal which 
is set before him by God in Christ Jesus.^ 

1 Chapter XIV, section 2, p. 218. 

2 Phil, iii, 13, 14; iv, 4, 
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It is in the light of this conception of the Christian life, 
as a life of filial trust and of brotherly service, that we 
must conceive the nature and functions of the Christian 
church. 

4. The Christian Life in its Social Expression (the Church^. 

Both in its religious aspect as worship, and in its ethical 
aspect as service, the Christian life finds social expression 
in the church. We have elsewhere defined the nature of 
the church, and indicated its function as the means through 
which the revealing and redeeming work of Christ is per- 
petuated, and the Christ life mediated to the world.^ Here 
it is necessary only to indicate the way in which this 
mediatorial function is fulfilled. 

As a worshipping body, the church gives social expres- 
sion to that experience of communion with God which is 
characteristic of the individual Christian life. It is the 
recognition of the fact that on the religious side of his 
nature, which finds expression in prayer and praise, man 
is not an isolated individual, but a member of a community 
with common needs, aspirations and hopes. Nor is this 
communion confined to the living. Through the church 
the individual enters into relations with all those "who have 
gone before him in the Christian life ; the prophets and 
teachers and saints of every age and land, who with him 
recognize their dependence upon the God whom Christ has 
revealed. Thus, through contact with those of deeper 
experience and profound er insight, both in the present and 
in the past, the spiritual life of the individual is quickened 
and enriched, and his worship made more intelligent and 
acceptable. 

1 Chapter V, section I, p. 57. 
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As a working body, the church is the society through 
which the desire of the individual to serve his fellows is 
made practically effective for the solution of social prob- 
lems. It represents the forces of unselfishness and right- 
eousness, so far as they are organized for the pursuit of 
common social ends. It is related to the church as a 
worshipping body as the ethical life of the individual is 
related to his religious aspiration ; namely, as the means 
by which the spiritual power and insight which man needs 
are brought to bear upon his wider life for its uplifting and 
ennobling. 

Like all human societies, the church of Christ fulfils 
its ideal end only through outward organization. We have 
considered in another connection^ the rise of institutional 
Christianity, and noted its various forms in doctrine, ritual 
and ministry. We have seen how natural and inevitable 
was this outward embodiment, yet at the same time how 
narrowing and cramping were its effects. We have seen 
how the conflict between vital and traditional Christianity 
expressed itself in the distinction between the church visi- 
ble and the church invisible, and noted the various prob- 
lems to which this distinction gave rise. These problems, 
acute even in Catholicism, became still more insistent in 
Protestantism, through the breaking down of the old dis- 
tinction between the religious and the secular. Where all 
life is seen to be sacred, and every form of honest work may 
be a Christlike ministry, the question as to the true func- 
tion of the church as an institution becomes a pressing one. 
Ought it to be extended till it takes in all the good work 
now performed by other organizations, or should it be 
restricted to a narrower sphere ; and, if the latter, where 
shall its specific function be found? 

^ Chapter V, section 2, pp. 59 sq. 
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The former of these solutions is favored by those who 
advocate the so-called institutional church. They would 
add to the function of the church as a centre of common 
worship and religious instruction that of the organization 
and direction of all the charitable and philanthropic agen- 
cies of the community. It is no doubt the case that there 
are many neighborhoods where such extension is both 
practicable and desirable. This is notably true of the 
neglected quarters of great cities. It is true also on the 
foreign field, where, under the direct control of mission 
boards responsible to the churches, we see a great variety 
of Christian activity being carried on along educational, 
social, medical and even industrial lines. Yet, however 
far this extension may be carried, it cannot go far enough 
to take in all the ethical activities of Christians, or super- 
sede the other natural forms of organization, the family, 
the school, the state and the various agencies to which 
these have given rise. A distinction must always be made 
between the church as an institution organized for worship 
and religious teaching, and the church as the society of 
men and women laboring to establish the kingdom of God. 
The former fulfils its true function not by attempting to 
rival other organizations in their own sphere, but by giving 
the men and women who come under its influence an 
inspiration which will enable them to apply Christ's prin- 
ciples and to exemplify his spirit under all the varying 
conditions of our complex modern life. 

This is the justification for the prominent place given to 
worship in the ideal of the church. It is in worship that 
the spirit of man communes with God ; and it is through 
such communion that there comes upon the soul that sense 
of rest and peace, of attainment and mastery, which is the 
condition of the highest and the niost effective living. 
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But if worship is to be central in the life of the church, 
it must be Christian worship ; not the selfish absorption 
of the soul in God for its own sake, but such commun- 
ion with the Father as gives strength and wisdom for the 
service of his children. The church should be the place 
where the lonely gain the sense of companionship, 
the discouraged new faith and hope, the perplexed 
fresh insight into duty, the weary renewed strength. It 
should be the place where those who have been working 
in isolation come to the consciousness of their oneness in 
Christ, and the purpose and resolution of each is reinforced 
by contact with the larger fellowship of which lie is part. 
In a word it should be at once the source of inspiration 
and the bond of union for all who love and serve their 
fellow-men. 

For this high work of inspiring and uniting there is no 
other social institution which can take the place of the 
Christian church. We have many agencies which have for 
their aim the promotion of ideal ends, and many organiza- 
tions which are laboring manfully for the advancement and 
betterment of mankind. But each has its special field, 
and its fixed limits ; and in this limitation each finds its 
strength. The church alone exists to remind men of their 
common origin as sons of God ; of their common destiny 
as members of his kingdom ; of their common privilege as 
fellow-workers with Christ. The church alone has for its 
specific function the proclamation of the Gospel of Christ, 
as the message which all men alike need. And as long as 
it fulfils this function in fidelity and truth, it will find that 
it has a place in the organization of modern society which 
nothing else can take. 

This is why the divisions in the Christian church give 
cause for such serious concern. It is not simply that they 
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produce wastefulness and ineffectiveness in practical work, 
disheartening as this may be. It is because, through the 
misunderstanding and lack of sympathy which they cause, 
the church is prevented from fulfilling the highest and 
most important of its functions ; that, namely, of providing 
a centre where all who would serve their fellows in the 
spirit of Christ may meet to renew their consecration 
through conscious communion with God. 

The remedy for this situation is not to be found in any 
changes in the outward organization of the church, how- 
ever desirable in themselves such changes may be ; but in 
a clearer vision of Christ's purpose for mankind, and a 
deeper experience of his transforming power. At the root 
of the outward differences which so baffle and perplex us, 
there will be found in every case a difference of ideal. It 
is in the realm of the ideal then, with which theology is 
concerned, that we must look for that ultimate adjustment, 
out of which effective co-operation will grow. When men 
have come to understand what Christ really desires for the 
world, and have had sufficient experience of the joy of his 
service to be willing to make the sacrifices he requires, 
then — and not till then — will the problem of church 
unity be solved. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE SOTJKCE OF THE CHKISTIAN LIFE 

In discussing the soui'ce of tiie Christian life, we have to 
distinguish its ultimate source in God, its beginnings in 
experience, and the outward means by which this experi- 
ence is produced. 

1. The Divine Source (the Holy Spirif). 

The ultimate source of the Christian life is God, who 
not only in his providence provides the outward means by 
which the Christian experience is mediated ; but through 
his Spirit acts directly upon the spirit of man, and is 
recognized by faith as himself the source of whatever is 
good and true in human life. 

Historically, the doctrine of the Spirit is an inheritance 
from Israel. Originally denoting the energy of God which 
came upon men to fit them for special work connected 
with the upbuilding of the divine kingdom,^ the Spirit 
comes to be conceived as the immanent life of God in the 
soul of man. Its marks become prevailingly ethical and 
spiritual, and the convincing proof of its presence is a 
character acceptable to God.^ This conception of the 
Spirit of God as an abiding presence is further developed 
in Christianity, and finds its clearest expression in the 
writings of Paul and John. Here the Spirit is identi- 
fied with that divine influence through which the Christ- 

1 E. g. Ex. xxxi, 3 ; Judg. vi, 34; xiv, 6. ] 

2 Psalm li, 10, 11. 
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like life is realized in man. It is the means through 
which the God who was outwardly manifest in Jesus 
makes his presence inwardly felt in the life of his disci- 
ples. Hence, it is often difficult to distinguish in the 
New Testament between the living Christ and the Spirit, 
the two terms being used in more than one passage inter- 
changeably, and the Spirit of God being described as 
the Spirit of Christ.^ 

The theological interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Spirit has varied with changing conceptions of the Trinity. 
Some make the Spirit a separate personality within the 
Godhead, having a self -consciousness as distinct as that of 
Jesus ; others regard the term as only a name for the 
activity of the personal God himself, as manifest in the 
consciousness of man. Our previous discussion has shown 
the difficulty which besets any attempt to espress the 
difference between the Logos and the Spirit from the God- 
ward side ; and made it clear that the simplest view is 
that which regards the Spirit as a term expressive of God's 
activity in the soul of man, as distinct from his outward 
manifestation in nature and history .^ 

Psychologically, the recognition of God as the source of 
the Christian life is an expression of the fundamental reli- 
gious experience of dependence. It is the obverse of that 
consciousness of insufficiency and unworthiness which 
grows with widening experience and deepening insight, 
and is most marked in the best of men. It is a fact that 
those who have gone farthest in the Christian life are most 
conscious that they owe what they are, so far as it is 
good, not to themselves, but to the God who worketh in 

1 2 Cor. iii, 17; Gal. ii, 20; iv, 6; cf. John xiv, 16, 17, 26, with 18,23; 
I Pet. i, 11 ; Rom. viii, 9. 

2 Chapter X, pp. 156 sq. 
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them both to will and to do of his good pleasure. We 
find parallels to this experience in the consciousness of the 
artist and of the poet. Even in our human relations it 
is often true that we owe what is deepest and best in us to 
others. Sonship is a matter of the spirit, as well as of the 
body ; and it is as an expression of spiritual dependence 
that the filial figure most adequately expresses the relation 
in which man stands to God. 

Philosophically, the conception of the divine Spirit as the 
immanent hfe of God in man is involved in all the difficul- 
ties which beset our attempt to define the relation between 
the divine will and the human. Where the will of man is 
isolated from God as an independent cause, the Spirit wiU 
be conceived as one influence among others acting upon 
man, and the true relation between God and man be ex- 
pressed in terms of co-operation. Where God is thought of 
as able to control the human will, the Spirit will include all 
the influences through which this control is exercised, of 
whatever nature they may be. It is in the description and 
estimate of tliese influences that the view taken of the 
nature of the Spirit is most clearly revealed, and the test fur- 
nished by which its Christian character may be determined. 

Apart from the primitive conception which finds the 
proof of God's presence in extraordinary and abnormal 
manifestations, due to physical causes, we find three main 
views as to the way in which the divine life is produced in 
man. The first, or mystic, view holds that it is brought 
about by abstraction from all outward contacts ; and consists 
in an indescribable experience in which all ordinary influ- 
ences are transcended. The second, or sacramentarian view, 
holds that the Spirit's influence is mediated by external 
objects divinely appointed for the pui-pose, and working 
ex opere operato ; and that the presence of the divine life is 
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to be regarded as following the due performance of such 
acts even when other outward evidence is lacking. The 
third, which is the view of historic Protestantism, holds 
that whatever part may be played in the production of the 
divine life by subconscious influences, it requires for its nor- 
mal development the appeal of the Gospel to man's reason 
and conscieuce, and is most clearly evidenced by the pres- 
ence of the Christlike character which the Gospel is adapted 
to promote. It is in the light of the latter conception that 
we must judge of the nature and efficiency of those outward 
influences for promoting the Christian life which theology 
describes under the name of "means of grace." 

2. The Historic Media (the Means of Grace'), 

As means of grace theology designates those outward 
influences by which God's historic revelation in Christ is 
brought to bear upon the lives of men for their salvation. 
In the Protestant conception these may all be summed up 
under the name of the Gospel, By the Gospel is meant 
the good news of God's redeeming love in Christ, as pre- 
served in the Scriptures, preached by the living voice, 
pictured in the sacraments, and progressively verified in 
Christian experience. The unity of this conception is 
sometimes obscured by the familiar division of the means 
of grace into the Word and the sacraments, as though the 
two represented different principles. But in truth. Protest- 
antism knows but one means of grace, namely, the Word, 
or message of God's love in Christ, of which the sacraments 
themselves are but one among other forms of expression. 

This emphasis upon the Word, or Gos^Del, as the sole 
means of grace must not be understood as a narrowing of 
the conception. It is simply the expression of the fact 
that the God with whom we have to do in religion is a 
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rational and ethical being. If God be our Father and we 
his children, then the means which he uses to make himself 
known to us to-day must be moral and spiritual in charac- 
ter, appealing to the conscience and the will. This explains 
the prominent place which Protestantism assigns to the 
Bible among the means of grace. 

Yet, important as is the function of the Bible as a means 
of promoting the Christian life, it is only one of many ways 
in which the Gospel is brought home to men. Before the 
books of our ^New Testament were written, the good news 
found expression in the preaching and personal witness of 
the first disciples, and it continues to utter itself in the same 
form to-day. It is in this form of personal witness, born of 
experience, that the Gospel makes its most effective appeal 
to the lives of men in qyqtj age, and the truths recorded in 
the Bible are felt in their convincing power. So the Word 
preached takes its place side by side with the written Word 
as a means of grace. 

This explains the central place which the sermon holds 
in the religious worship of Protestantism. The sermon is 
often contrasted with the other parts of the Sunday service 
as that in which man addresses man. But, in truth, the 
human and the divine should mingle in all parts of the 
service ; and the ideal sermon, no less than the prayer and 
the hymn, should promote that contact between the human 
spirit and the divine in which worship consists. It is 
through the sermon, with its direct message concerning a 
God who is known in experience, that the truth of God is 
made vivid, concrete, personal. It is through the sermon, 
with its appeal to the reason and the conscience, that the 
meaning of all the other acts of worship is made clear, and 
so that sense of God's presence intensified, without which 
all outward observances are superstitious and vain. It is 

26 
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through the sermon, finally, that the will is most directly 
addressed and men are led to that consecration of self which 
is the truest worship. In all these respects the sermon 
stands for that personal witness of man to man which is the 
most effective means for the propagation of the Gospel. 

It follows that the ministry of the Word cannot be con- 
fined to those who have been formally set apart by ordi- 
nation to the service of the church as an institution. 
Wherever a man has learned by experience the love and 
truth of God and is moved to express his knowledge to his 
neighbor, there we have a Christian minister in the true 
sense of the term. The ideal of Protestantism, like that of 
Moses of old, is of a time when all the people shall be 
prophets, testifying of God with the authority which comes 
from personal experience of his redeeming grace. 

Besides the written and the spoken Word, all branches of 
the Christian church, except the Friends, recognize certain 
symbolic acts called sacraments as means through Avhich 
the grace of God is imparted to men. The importance of 
this conception, both historically and practically, renders 
explanation and definition necessary. 

In the broadest sense, the sacraments are the recognition 
within Christianity of that desire for the expression of the 
devout feeling in acts of outward ceremonial which is a 
common feature of all religions. This connection is recog- 
nized in the Westminster Confession, which applies the 
term " sacraments " to the rites and ceremonies of the Old 
Testament, and conceives of them as fulfilling the same 
function in the religious life of Israel as the sacraments of 
the New Testament in Christianity.^ 

From the point of view of history the origin of the 
specific acts given sacramental character by the church 

i Conf. Faith, chapter XXVn, 5. 
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is an entirely natural one, growing out of the circumstances 
of the case. Baptism has its parallel in the purifications 
practised by the Jews, and its direct anticipation in the 
work of John the Baptist. The Lord's Supper consecrates 
as memorials of the death of Christ the bread and wine 
which formed the staple of ordinary food, and was long 
observed by the primitive Christians in connection with 
the daily meal. It was only gradually, in connection with 
the growth of the church as an institution, that they lost 
their primitive simplicity and received the ecclesiastical 
character which has ever since characterized them. The 
same is true of the later sacraments. Each is the conse- 
cration to ecclesiastical usage of an earlier custom. 

We have elsewhere considered the form taken by the 
sacramental conception in Catholicism.^ By a sacrament 
in the Catholic sense is meant an outward act, performed 
by the priest who is Christ's representative, as the divinely 
appointed means for the impartation of a mystic grace, not 
to be obtained in any other way. As such, the due con- 
ditions on both sides having been fulfilled, it works ex 
opere operato, that is, without the necessity of the conscious 
participation of the receiver. In the course of time, this 
conception, at first applied indiscriminately to many reli- 
gious acts, was more accurately defined, and the limits of 
its application settled. As at present held, the Catholic 
sacraments are seven in number : baptism, confirmation, 
the Eucharist, penance, marriage, ordination and extreme 
unction. Through these the grace of God is brought to 
bear upon all the more important crises of human life. 
Apart from them there is no ordinary possibility of salva- 
tion. So central are they in the religious life of Catholicism 
that the doctrines of the church gain their chief impor- 

1 Chapter XVIII, pp. 308 sq. 
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tance as explaining their presuppositions, and the methods 
of their activity ; and the ministr}^ owes its unique authority 
to the fact that it has the monopoly of their administration. 
Better than any otlier single word, sacramentarianism 
describes the Catholic conception of religion. 

With the growth of the legal conception so prominent 
in Roman Catholicism, the sacrament of the Eucharist is 
given a Godward as well as a manward reference. In the 
change produced by the words of the priest in the elements 
offered on the altar (transubstantiation) Roman Catholicism 
sees a repetition of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, and 
hence a means through which influence may be brought 
to bear upon God. As such, the mass becomes not only 
the centre of Catholic worship, but the most important 
instrument in that method of practical control and disci- 
pline known as the penitential system. 

The Reformers rejected not only the conception of the 
mass as a sacrifice, but also the underlying saci'amentarian 
conception of which it was a development. They restored 
the Word to its central place among the means of grace; 
rejected the later sacraments as superstitious corruptions, 
and gave to those which they retained a new significance. 
Baptism and the Lord's Supper were no longer regarded 
as embodying a different principle from the Word, but 
as one of the forms in which the Gospel was made known 
and its grace communicated. This appears in the Reform- 
ers' rejection of the ex opere operato theory, and tlui 
insistence upon faith as the necessary condition, throug' 
wliich alone tlie sacraments become effective for salvation. 

iVs to the exact nature of the influence exercised by 
the sacraments the Reformers themselves were not aefreed. 
While Zwingli and tlie Swiss reformers gave them a sym- 
bolic or pictorial significance, Luther insisted upon a real im- 
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partation of grace. Calvin occupied a middle position from 
which he tried in vain to bring about an understanding. 

As defined in the Westminster Confession, a sacrament 
is an outward act instituted by God to be a " sign and seal 
of the covenant of grace," and " to represent Christ and 
his benefits" to believers.^ While under ordinary circum- 
stances of the highest importance, it is not absolutely 
essential to salvation.^ Still less does the partaking of 
it by a person without faith confer any guarantee of his 
receiving its benefits.^ 

In the later interpretation of the sacraments we see 
the same disposition to vary between an internal and an 
external criterion, which we have already noted in connec- 
tion with the older Protestant conception of the Bible. 
The sacrament is defined as an outward act immediately 
instituted by Christ, and depending for its efficacy upon 
the fidehty with which his directions are observed. Yet, 
when the qualities are described which give it its spiritual 
significance, the test is made inherent. The efficacy of the 
sacrament is declared to depend upon the inner relation 
between the sign and the thing signified, and hence its 
adaptation to produce the spiritual apprehension of truth 
to which faith is the response. In the same way we have 
seen how the Protestant conception of the Bible as a book 
to be received on internal grounds, because of the response 
of the spirit to the truth which it presents, was combined 
with a doctrine of inerrancy which had its origin in a very 
different conception of authority. 

The conception of the sacrament as an outward rite 
depending for its efficacy upon the correct mode of its 

1 Conf. Faith, chapter XXVII, 1. 

2 Ihid., chapter XXVIII, 5. 

3 Ibid., chapter XXIX, 8. 
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administration has its most conspicuous illustration in 
the view that immersion is necessary to a valid perform- 
ance of baptism. This is a relic of the legal conception of 
Christianity which conceives Jesus as the giver of a new 
law, rather than as the revealer of a new principle. It is 
the more singular that it should so often have been held by 
representatives of a body Avhose insistence upon the respon- 
sibility of the individual to God, and the sacredness of the 
rights of conscience, made them guardians of the principle 
of religious liberty at a time when other Christian bodies 
were in danger of neglecting it. 

As opposed to this view it is to be maintained that the 
significance of the sacraments depends not upon the circum- 
stances of their origin, but upon their inherent nature as 
rites adapted to illustrate tlie truths of the Gospel, and con- 
secrated by centuries of Christian association and experi- 
ence. Hence, the answer which scholarship may give to 
the questions which have been raised concerning the cir- 
cumstances of their institution can no more destroy their 
significance for Christian faith than similar investigations 
into the human authorship and composition of the different 
Biblical books can overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, or undermine their influence as a means of grace. 

Thus, in baptism we have a type of that purification of 
the soul from sin which is the result of personal consecra- 
tion to God. It is a perpetual reminder of that great act 
of consecration by which the Master himself was set apart 
for his Messianic work, and the appeal to all who would be 
his disciples to follow him in like consecration. 

In like manner, in the Lord's Supper we have the type 
of that spiritual feeding upon God through which the 
higher life of man is nourished. In the broken bread and 
the poured out wine we have the symbols of the life freely 
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given for the world's salvation, and through this vivid 
presentation of the human love which led the Christ to 
Calvary, we realize more deeply the divine love which 
through all the ages has been bearing the sin of mankind. 
Thus, partaking with our fellow Christians of the symbols 
of divine saciifice, we become conscious as in no other way 
of the ties which bind us together, and go forth with deeper 
sympathy and renewed consecration to take up the work 
to which our Master calls. 

Thus to interpret the sacraments is not to resolve them 
into mere symbols. They are means through which spirit- 
ual influence is actually conveyed to men, and the com- 
munion between man and his Maker is rendered more real 
and vital. Here the witness of those who have used these 
means in faith and prayer is too explicit to be denied. 
Christian literature is full of testimony to the strength and 
inspiration, the comfort and peace which have come to men 
and women as they have publicly committed themselves to 
Christ's cause in baptism, and sat down with their fellow 
Christians at the table which commemorates his redeeming 
love. 

Yet, however tender and sacred the associations which 
gather about these special acts, it is none the less true that 
the sacraments fulfil their true function only as they help 
us to carry into all of life such a sense of God's presence 
and power as to make all that we do alive with spiritual 
meaning. As the true Christian ideal of the mirdstry is 
realized, not through the destruction of the idea of priest- 
hood, but through its enlargement till it takes in all human- 
ity, so it should be in the case of the sacrament. What is 
true of baptism and the Supper as ecclesiastical acts should 
be true of every washing and of every eating. The true 
Christian sacrament is life itself ; and every deed done in 
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the spirit of Christ should be an outward sign of the 
inward grace received from God through him. 

3. The Beginnings in Experience, 

The question as to the conscious beginnings of the 
Christian life is complicated theoretically with all the dif- 
ficulties which surround the origin of consciousness itself. 
In practice, however, it is very simple. The Christian life 
begins with the first appearance of the penitence and faith 
which are its distinguishing characteristics. Some percep- 
tion of the difference between right and wrong is necessary. 
Some acquaintance with the God whom Christ reveals is 
presupposed. But, so soon as this knowledge bears fruit 
in conscious choice of the good rather than the evil, the 
unselfish rather than the self-centred life, so soon the 
Christian life has begun. This turning from selfishness 
to service through joenitence and faith is known in theology 
as conversion. 

Historically, there have been two different conceptions 
of the nature and significance of conversion. To the first, 
conversion constitutes a distinct crisis in the religious ex- 
perience, involving a radical alteration in the prevailing 
tendencies of life. It takes place comparatively late in life, 
and after a considerable period spent in more or less con- 
scious abandonment to sin. According to this view, the 
type of experience witnessed in the revival meeting and 
the inquiry room is to be regarded as normal ; and some- 
thing similar is to be expected even in the case of those 
whose lives have been lived from the beginning under 
Christian influences, and who have enjoyed from childhood 
the help afforded by the home and the church. 

The other conception holds that the Christian life, being 
natural to man, may and normally should begin with the 
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beginnings of conscious experience. This being the case, it 
is not necessary that a person should be able to remem- 
ber the definite moment when he first turned from sin to 
God. The true proof that the Christian life has begun is 
to be found in the character of a man's present choices, 
and in his growing experience of dependence upon God 
and love for his service. 

While it is, no doubt, true that in the case of men who 
have long been living in habits of self-indulgence and vice, 
an abrupt change, amounting in some cases to a revolu- 
tion, is essential; it is yet the fact that the method of 
growth more accurately describes the normal course of the 
Christian life. To deny this would be to overlook al- 
together the part played by social influences in the pro- 
duction of character, and to lose the momentum afforded 
by previous generations of Christian living. In the in- 
fluences which go to produce Cliristian manhood and 
womanhood the home plays a part no less important than 
the church ; and both alike fulfil their most important 
function in winning the children for Christ and training 
them for his service from the beginning. This is the 
truth wliich finds ecclesiastical recognition in the practice 
of infant baptism. 

From Protestant principles the practice of infant baptism 
can only be defended as a recognition of the part played 
by parents in the formation of the character of their 
children. The faith .essential to the spiritual significance 
of the sacrament is, in this case, parental faith. In pre- 
senting their children for baptism, parents consecrate them 
to Christ, so far as it is in their power, and promise to sur- 
round them with all the influences, both of teaching and 
example, by which the Christian life is fostered and de- 
veloped. Apart from this conscious consecration, infant 
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baptism is but a magical ceremony, not only superstitious 
but dangerous, since substituting reliance upon an external 
act, working ex opere opei-ato, for those definite and con- 
scious influences through which alone the Christian hfe, as 
we have defined it, can be brought into being. In this form 
it may be, and often is, a hindrance to true Christianity ; 
and the protest of the Baptists has its justification. Yet, as 
a recognition of the social aspect of the Christian life, infant 
baptism has a positive significance. The testimony to its 
spiritual value in enhancing the sense of parental respon- 
sibility is too extensive to be disregarded. It is not the 
practice itself which is dangerous, but a superstitious con- 
ception of its efficacy ; and this is a danger which attaches 
to the retention of the sacrament in any form. 

It does not follow, because the normal Christian life 
can best be described in terms of growth, that there is 
no room for crisis. Environment may prepare the way for 
choice ; it cannot supersede it. As our development along 
other lines takes place through repeated acts of the will, 
meeting the new conditions which arise with new decisions, 
so it is in the Christian life. It is not that conversion has 
no place in the Christian life, but that its place is too im- 
portant to be exhausted in a single choice. The true life 
is a continual turning from the lower to the higher, from 
sin to God. The initial consecration for which baptism 
stands is repeated again and again as deeper insight reveals 
more fully what Christian service requires and Christian 
sacrifice costs. Thus, in a sense as true as we have already 
seen to be the case with the repentance and faith whicli 
are its elements, conversion may be said to enter as a 
constant element into the Christian life. 

This does not mean, of course, that all decisions stand 
on the same level of importance. There are occasions 
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when it becomes necessary to take long looks and to com- 
mit ourselves to a course of action which will affect our 
entire future. With the approach of manhood such serious 
weighing of the future becomes natural, and in the choice 
of life to which such self-examination leads, religious 
motives should play a determining part. This may ex- 
plain the fact, to which recent investigations have called 
attention, that the experience of conversion, when con- 
scious, is commonly associated with the age of puberty. 
This is the time when boyhood passes into manhood, and 
readjustment is natural all along the line. It is only to 
be expected that this readjustment should show its effects 
also in the sphere of religion. 

This conception of the beginning of the Christian life 
has an important bearing upon the motive which should 
inspire missionary activity. It is not that by bringing 
Christ to men of other faiths we are bringing life to those 
who are wholly dead. God has not left himself anywhere 
without a witness ; and the same choice between good and 
evil, self-seeking and self-sacrifice, presents itself in one form 
or another to every child of man. It is rather that, by bring- 
ing to men the higher revelation of God which has come to 
us through Christ, we are helping them to that better and 
truer life for which their own past has been preparing them ; 
but to which, apart from such help, they are incapable of 
attaining. Such conscious entering into the purposes of 
the God before worshipped in ignorance is the necessary 
condition for the establishment of the kingdom of God ; 
and, hence, for the enjoyment of the blessings which it is 
God's desire to impart to all men through Christ. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE GOAL OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 

The difficulties which meet us in our efforts to explain 
the beginnings of the Christian life are intensified when 
we attempt to conceive its goal. This is due, in part to 
the inherent difficulty of forecasting the future, in part to 
our ignorance of the specific conditions under which much 
of our future life is to be lived. More than anywhere 
else, in its conception of the future, faith is constrained 
to abandon the attempt at exact definition and to use the 
language of picture and symbol. 

None the less is it true that, as hope enters as a neces- 
sary element into the Christian life, some definition of its 
objects is possible. These have to do with the realiza- 
tion of the Christian ideal, both in the individual and in 
society. In each case hope reaches out inevitably beyond 
the present life and expects its ultimate satisfaction in 
the life beyond death. We have, then, to consider (1) the 
Christian hope .of individual perfection ; (2) the Chris- 
tian outlook upon history; and (3) the Christian view of 
the final consummation. 

1. The Christian Ideal of Individual Perfection. 

So far as the individual is concerned, the goal of the 
Christian life can be described in a single word, — Christ- 
likeness. The question in debate is as to the time and con- 
ditions under which this ideal can be realized; whether, 
in other words, the attainment of individual perfection is 
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possible in this life, or whether it must be postponed to 
another. Those who take the former view are called 
perfectionists. 

The word "perfection" is sometimes used in another 
sense. As understood by Ritschl,^ it is a name which 
describes the qualities which enter into the Christian ideal, 
however incomplete may be their quantitative realization 
in the individual. Thus a man whose life is characterized 
by the qualities of faith, humility, patience and fidelity to 
his calling is perfect in Ritschl's sense of the term; since 
he is living in the right relation to God, however con- 
scious he may be of occasional lapses from his own 
standard. So defined. Christian perfection is only a name 
for that assurance which should characterize all true Chris- 
tian living, and which is possible in every walk of life. It 
is the rejection of the Catholic doctrine of a double stand- 
ard by which the possibilit}^ of perfection is confined to 
those who give themselves to the monastic life. 

In the present connection, however, the word is used in 
its more familiar sense to denote the complete realization 
of the Christian ideal, and the question to be decided is 
whether such realization of the ideal is possible in this life 
or lio. Those who maintain the affirmative base their 
contention partly upon specific Biblical passages in which 
perfection is spoken of as already attained by Christians; ^ 
partly upon the general ground that if the ideal revealed 
by Christ be a true human ideal, its realization must be 
possible for others as well as for himself. The arguments 
on which their opponents rely are partly theoretical and 
partly practical. The former is based upon the inherent 

1 Op. cit., pp. 646 sq. 

2 E. g. 1 Cor. ii, 6 ; Phil, iii, 15; cf. Matt, v, 48 ; Heb. v, 14 ; James iii, 2, 
and especially the passages in 1 John, which deny the possibility of sin in 
the regenerate (e. g. iii, 6, 9 ; v. 18). 
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contradiction between the idea of perfection and the limi- 
tations inseparable from finiteness. The latter consists 
in an appeal to experience, which is claimed to show that 
apart from Christ no individual has been found to whom 
the term "perfect" can properly be applied. 

The theoretical argument against the possibilty of in- 
dividual perfection has its psychological ground in the 
experience of incompleteness and limitation which is the 
natural characteristic of a developing life. Experience 
shows that we gain one height only to find another still 
unsealed; and the best of men describe their life, with the 
apostle, in terms of aspiration rather than of attainment. 
This sense of incompleteness is reinforced by a study of 
man's social nature. If it be true, as we have seen, that 
there is no such thing as an isolated personality, but that 
man realizes his true self through his relations to his 
fellows, then the necessary condition for the production 
of the perfect individual ^YOuId seem to be a perfect 
society, and to hope to see this within the limits of time 
compassed by a single life is manifestly out of the 
question. 

It is clear that if this be the true conception of perfec- 
tion, the denial would apply with equal force to the case 
of the Master as to that of his disciples. He, too, experi- 
enced the limitations which belong to a developing life, 
and was hampered at every turn by an imperfect social 
environment. If we do not scruple to call him perfect, 
it must be because the word admits a different meaning 
from either which we have thus far considered ; namely, 
that of the complete fulfilment, within the limits set by 
individual endowment and environment, of that ideal of 
trust, obedience and self-sacrifice, in pursuit of which 
man's true life consists. Such fulfilment we believe that 
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we find in Jesus, and it is because of this that we call him 
perfect. 

By perfection, then, as used in the present discussion, 
we mean such complete subordination of self to God in 
each new situation of life as characterized Jesus' experi- 
ence. The question whether perfection be possible for 
us is the question whether, within the limitations set for 
us by our individuality and environment, we can attain 
such trust, obedience and self-sacrifice as we believe to 
have been realized in him. To answer this in the nega- 
tive would be to set a gulf between Jesus and other 
men which would not only imperil the genuineness of his 
humanity, but would render impossible of accomplishment 
the end for which he gave his life. 

But, if we refuse to follow the opponents of perfection- 
ism in their theoretical denial of the possibility of indi- 
vidual perfection in this life, we must admit that the 
testimony of experience favors their contention that, as a 
matter of fact, such perfection is not here attained. The 
Biblical passages on which perfectionists base their claim 
are either expressions of that mystical point of view in 
which all that is relative and temporal fades away before 
the contemplation of eternal reality, or else refer to that 
victory over deliberate and wilful sin which ought to 
characterize the normal Christian experience. It is such 
mastery over the more obvious forms of sin that perfection- 
ists commonly mean by Christian perfection. But it is 
not from these alone, but from the subtler forms of selfish- 
ness that God would set us free ; and such victory comes 
only slowly and after many failures. Those who seem to us 
most advanced in the Christian life are most conscious of 
their own unworthiness and imperfection. Not here, they 
tell us, but in the better life which lies beyond, is the 
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ideal to be realized. So the hope of individual perfection 
requires as its complement faith in immortality. 

2. The Christian Outlook wpon History, 

The same problem which meets us when we consider 
the ideal of individual perfection reappears on a larger 
scale when we pass to the social ideal. The two are 
indeed only parts of the same problem, the Christian 
hope for the iiadividual being indissolubly associated with 
his hope for society, and the personal ideal being realized 
in the measure in which the love of self is superseded by 
devotion to the welfare of others. Inevitably, therefore, 
the idea of the perfect society takes its place among the 
objects of Christian hope. This idea is expressed by the 
kingdom of God. 

We have elsewhere considered the conception of the 
kingdom of God,^ and seen that in Jesus' teaching it has 
both a present and a future meaning. In the first case, it 
denotes the divine life, so far as it is actually realized in 
the Christian community ; in the second case, it expresses 
that complete realization of Christ's principles in society 
as a whole which is the final object of Christian hope. It 
is in the latter sense alone that we are concerned with it 
here. The question is whether it is possible for us to 
expect this realization in this life, or whether it must be 
postponed to another. In other words, it is a question 
as to the Christian outlook upon history. 

Before we can answer intelligently, it is necessary, first, 
to consider what the complete Christianization of society 
means. It involves, in the first place, the preaching of 
the Gospel to all mankind; and this, not simply in the 
outward sense of bringing to all men the knowledge of 

* Chapter XII, sectioD 1, pp. 183 sq. 
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the historic Christ, but in the deeper sense of making them 
realize the ideal of self-sacrificing love which Christ exem- 
plifies. It involves the actual winning of men from selfish- 
ness to unselfishness, from indifference to love. It involves 
a like transformation in the life of nations, manifesting 
itself in the substitution of peace for war, and of inter- 
national brotherhood and sympathy for rivalry and ambi- 
tion. It requires, further, the complete organization of 
society according to the Christian principle; the reconsti- 
tution of social life in all its aspects, economic, educational, 
literary, artistic, in forms adapted to express and to further 
the relations of brotherly sympathy and service, of which 
Christ's own life was the example. It requires, finally, 
such changes in the physical environment as shall remove 
all preventable causes of ignorance and vice. All this, at 
least, with more which we cannot as yet perfectly express, 
is involved in the coming of Christ's kingdom upon earth. 
To the realization of such a social end our efforts as 
Christians must be directed. 

But is this realization possible under the conditions of 
our present, life? Here we find the same antithesis which 
we have already faced in our study of the individual ideal. 
On the one hand, we see the actual progress which has 
been made in the application of Christian principles to 
social problems, and are reminded of Jesus' own faith that 
the cause for which he gave himself would finally triumph. 
On the other hand, we face the limitation and incomplete- 
ness of our highest attainment, and are compelled to recog- 
nize that every victory of the Christian principle seems to 
call forth new and subtler manifestations of the forces of 
selfishness and oppression. If two thousand years have 
accomplished so little, what guarantee is there that it would 
be different after two hundred thousand? 

27 
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It is only natural, therefore, that we should find in the 
interpretation of the social ideal the same two points of 
view which we have already considered in connection with 
that of the individual. On the one hand, we find those 
who are ready to abandon altogether the hope of a final 
victory of the good in this world, and to place the realiza- 
tion of God's kingdom wholly in the other. On the other 
hand, we find those who are as confident that the realiza- 
tion of the social ideal of Christianity is possible here and 
now, and who regard the other-worldly Christianity which 
despairs of the salvation of this world as a abandonment of 
the principles of Jesus, and an evidence of lack of faith 
in the Father whom he revealed. The analogy between 
this "social perfectionism" and the individual perfection- 
ism already described is obvious. 

The difference between these two points of view receives 
striking expression in the interpretation of the second 
advent, the doctrine under which theology brings to 
expression the Christian view of the outcome of history. 
In the former case, the advent marks the abandonment of 
the method which God has hitherto used in dealing with 
men in favor of another. It is the great catastrophe by 
which history is brought to a close and the perfect life of 
heaven introduced.^ In the second, the advent is simply 
the expression in dramatic form of that progressive victory 
of Christ's principles in the world which is destined to issue 
at last in the complete Christianization of society. 

If the principles which we have hitherto applied be 
correct, it would seem that neither of these solutions alone 
adequately represents the Christian hope. Against those 
who regard the Christian social ideal as inherently incapa- 
ble of realization under present conditions, and base their 

5 Cf. chapter XIT, pp. 185 sq. 
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hope of the kingdom upon a radical transformation of the 
conditions of life, it is to be maintained that our hope for 
the future lies not in the introduction of any new method, 
but simply in the more consistent application to the social 
problems of the same principle of self-sacrificing love 
through which all that is noblest and best in our present 
life has been achieved. Yet, at the same time, it must be 
admitted that experience makes it improbable that the 
complete realization of the Christian ideal, for society any 
more than for the individual, will fall wholly within the 
limits of this present life. If there were no other reason 
for retaining the other-worldly ideal, the fact that so many- 
generations have passed away in incompleteness and failure 
would be sufficient. The kingdom of God belongs not to 
a single generation, but to all mankind ; and those who 
have labored and suffered in the past, that we might attain 
a higher life, must have their part and share in the final 
fruition. 

But, if this be the case, there is no necessity for believ- 
ing that any single generation will witness the complete 
realization of the Christian ideal. This would be to give 
this world a finality for which the facts afford no warrant. 
Science tells us that, as this earth was formed out of pre- 
existing elements, so it shall be resolved into them again. 
It is not here, then, but in the unseen world for which 
this life is a training school, that we must look for the 
final realization of the Christian ideal. How faith conceives 
the realization we have finally to consider. 

3. The Christian Vieio of the Final Consummation. 
The essential content of the Christian faith concernino- 

o 

the future life may be summed up in the sentence that it is 
the scene of the complete realization, both in the individual 
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and in society, of that ideal of filial trust and brotherly 
service of which present experience gives us only partial 
anticipations. Of the nature and grounds of this faith we 
have spoken elsewhere, ^ as well as of the limitations of our 
knowledge of the conditions under which the future life is 
to be lived. Here it is necessary only to indicate in a word 
how the relation between this life and the next is to be 
conceived. 

Historically, we find two different conceptions of the 
future life, corresponding to the two different ideals of 
perfection which we have already noted. In the first, the 
contrast between this life and the next is magnified. Death 
is regarded as introducing man into wholly new conditions, 
in which the principles which determine thought and con- 
duct here no longer obtain, and the limitations of the 
present life, both in knowledge and in character, are 
abruptly transcended. According to the second, death 
involves no such sudden break. The life to come is only 
the continuation and completion of the life begun here, and 
the principles by which it is regulated do not differ essen- 
tially from those which govern our present experience. 

An example of the first conception is found in the Prot- 
estant doctrine of instant sanctification at death. Accord- 
ing to the Westminster divines, the souls of believers are 
at death immediately " made perfect in holiness, and re- 
ceived into the highest heavens, where they behold the face 
of God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption 
of their bodies." ^ The truth for which this view stands 
is the fact that it is not necessary to wait for the last day 
to enjoy full communion with God, but that such com- 
munion is possible in the life immediately after death. 

1 Chapter XV, section 3, pp. 257 sq. 

2 Larger Catechism, question 86. 
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The difficulty with the doctrine, as stated, is that it makes 
no room for the conceptions of growth and progress which 
play so large a part in our experience here ; and, especially, 
that it treats the whole problem from a purely individual- 
istic standpoint, ignoring the fact that in the life to come, 
as here, the individual's full fruition and enjoyment must 
depend upon the extent to which the Christian ideal is 
realized iu others also. 

An example of the second point of view is the Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. According to this view, the life 
after death is simply the continuation of the same process 
of training which has been begun here. For the individual 
it involves a progressive purification from sin, through the 
application of the same principles of penance and indul- 
gence which characterize the Catholic conception of sal- 
vation here. For the church at large it involves the 
extension to the life to come of the same law of helpful- 
ness and service through which the highest Christian ideal 
is realized here. The explanation of the strong hold of 
the doctrine upon the faith of Catholics, in spite of the 
superstition and abuses by which it is disfigured, is to be 
found in the reality and naturalness given to the thought 
of the future by this extension of present ideals and stand- 
ards. It is evident that, if the future life is to have the 
same hold upon the imagination of Protestants, Protestant 
theology, too, must make place in a similar way for the 
ideas of progress and of service which play so large a part 
in the Christian life of the present. 

The necessity for conceiving the future life as a life of 
progress is due in part to the immaturity and incomplete- 
ness of those who enter it ; in part to the fact that our 
ideal of the finite life itself involves progress. The per- 
fection for which we look is not the perfection which 
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comes with the cessation of growth, but that which char- 
acterizes a development from which all that is hampering 
and abnormal has been removed; in which each new 
opportunity is instantly embraced, each new insight met 
with immediate response. 

In like manner, the necessity for conceiving the future 
life as a life of service is due in part to the difference of 
attainment and ability already referred to ; in part to the 
character of the Christian ideal itself. It is not an ideal 
of receptivity alone, but of activity as well ; and this activ- 
ity for the Christian mast take the form of service. What 
work God may have for us to do in the life to come we 
may not know; but we may be sure that in a universe 
which still includes suffering, ignorance and need, we 
shall not be left with idle hands. 

With the fact of service in a world still incomplete, there 
is involved the possibility of pain. If we conceive God as 
entering by sympathy into the sorrows and sufferings of 
humanity, there is no reason to doubt that those who share 
his fellowship in the heavenly life will share also his fellow- 
feeling for those who are in need. If pain fulfils a spirit- 
ual office here, it may do so there. It is not in its cessation, 
but in its transfiguration by the peace which comes with 
complete insight and perfect trust, that we are to find the 
blessedness of heaven. 

Thus it is not in the radical alteration of the conditions 
of life, as we know them, that we must look for the 
difference between this life and the next ; but rather in 
the extent to which that which is best and noblest here 
is there carried to fruition. For the individual, heaven 
will mean a life lived in the same consciousness of God's 
fellowship and fatherly care as characterized the life of 
Jesus on earth; for society it will mean the extension 
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of this God-consciousness till it glorifies and transfigures 
all the relations of life. When all have come, through 
Christ, to the same knowledge and love of the Father 
which we see in him, then the goal of the Christian life 
will have been reached ; so far as it is possible to speak of 
finality at all in a Hie which involves, both for the indi- 
vidual and for society, boundless possibilities of progress. 
This social consummation is that far-off divine event of 
which Paul speaks in 1 Corinthians xv, 28, when Christ, his 
mediatorial work complete, shall surrender his authority 
to the Father that God may be all in all. 
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AbelARD, 311, 361. 

Abraham, 253. 

Absolute, 94, 156, 200, 309, 340; 
Eitsclil's objection to, 86 ; inade- 
quate conception of in early Chris- 
tian theology, 86-87 ; as concrete, 
94, 122 sq. ; as teleological, 95. 
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Adam, 205, 238, 242, 245, 249, 265, 
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Adam, the second, 326. 

Adoption, 313. 
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sq. ; theories of, 361 sq. ; as ransom 
to Satan, 361 ; moral influence 
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Satan, 361 ; penal theory of, 361 
sq.; governmental theory of,91, 363 
sq. ; modern conceptions of, 364 ; 
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external, 69 ; real siguificance of 
the argument from, 135 sq. ; ex- 
perimental basis of, 1.35 ; of Scrip- 
ture, 213; of Jesus, 135, 371 sq. ; of 
Christians, 372. 
Azazel, 357. 

BAPTisur, 307, 403, 40G ; infant, 409 
sq. 

Baptismal formula, 140, 141. 

Baptists, 410. 

Basil, 142, 145. 

Benevolence, as love of being, 92. 

Bible, 48, 50 sq., 133; defined, 50; 
historical origin of, 50, 55 ; unity 
in, 51; as standard, 51 sq. ; in- 
spiration of, 52 ; as source of our 
knowledge of Christ, 55 ; its per- 
spicuity, sufficiency and efficacy, 
55 ; as revelation, 54 sq., 56 ; as 
record of revelation, 56; place in 
Protestantism, 53, 62, 67, 191. 

Biblical theology, 5, 16. 

Bridgewater Treatises, 130. 

Bruce, 335. 

Buddhism, 30, 34, 36. 

Bunyan, 188. 

Bushnell, 231, 270, 364. 

Caesarea, 17. 

Caird, John, 125. 

Calixtus, 78. 

Calvin, 65, 92, 190, 191, 205, 249, 
343, 362, 405. 

Calvinism, 78, 91, 94, 190, 204, 245, 
249, 290 ; inadequate psychology 
of, 92 sq. ; theodicy of, 208 ; New 
School, 290. 

Campbell, McLeod, 364, 367. 

Carlstadt, 65. 

Carpenter, J. E., 162. 

Catholicism, 14, 53, 77, 212; yarie- 
ties of, 66; view of doctrine, 11, 
66; of the sacraments, 66; of the 
ministry, 66 ; relative truth of, 69 ; 
true attitude of Protestantism to, 
70. 

Causation, method of, 89, 

Celsus, 88. 

Chalcedonian creed, 18. 



Chalcedon, Council of, 139. 
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origin of, 186. 

Christ, ambiguity of the term, 354; 
different conceptions of, 345 ; pre- 
existeuce of, 140, 142, 178, 179 sq., 
348; as » cosmic principle, 178, 
180; central in tlie divine provi- 
dence, 178; the fulfilment of Mes- 
sianic prophecy, 178; uniqueness 
of, 345; the great Christian mira- 
cle, 232; the historic, 67; character 
of, 267 ; person of, 326 sq. ; two 
natures of, 332 sq. ; states of, 336 ; 
humiliation of, 336, 346; exaltation 
of, 336 ; saving work of, 353-373 ; 
as Mediator, 318, 362 sq. ; as rep- 
resentative, 349 sq. ; the second 
Adam, 242 ; prophetic work of, 
354-356 ; as revelation of sin, 355 ; 
as judge, 355 ; priestly work of, 
356 sq.; kingly work of, 370 sq. ; 
permanent elements in Christian 
thought of, 343 sq. See also 
Jesus. 

Christian religion, definition of, 29, 
41. 

Christianity, place in history of re- 
ligion, 33 sq. ; the descendant of 
the religion of Israel, 34 ; relation 
to the religions of Egypt, of Assyria- 
Babylonia, and of Persia, 34 ; of 
Greece and of Home, 34 ; of the 
East, 34; contrast between, and the 
ethnic faiths, 35 ; points of simil- 
arity between, and the ethnic 
faiths, 35 ; distinctive elements in, 
36,37 sq. ; as a syncretistic religion, 
36 ; distinguished from mysticism, 
60; types of historic, 62 sq. ; as a 
progressive religion, 39 ; deteriora- 
tion in, 40 ; finality of, 39 sq. 

Christian Science, 304. 

Christocentric theology, 95 ; modern 
Unitarian denial of, 162. 

Christological principle, 74 sq., 106; 
definition of, 77 ; different concep- 
tions of, 75 sq. 

Christology, 77 ; sources of, 327 sq. ; 
Messianic, 142; Chalcedonian, 332 
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sq.,* Lutheran, 335; Calvinistic,335, 
346 ; Socinian, 336 ; Dorner's, 339 ; 
Ritschl's, 341 ; modern Unitarian, 
342. 

Church, 11.57 sq., 203, 392 sq. ; Chris- 
tian definition of, 57; differenti- 
ated from other human societies, 
58; visible and invisible, 58; rela- 
tion to kingdom, 57 ; unity of, 59, 
395 ; in its ideal and in history, 
59 sq. ; mediatorial function of, 59, 
61, 320; jure divino theory of, 65; 
Catholic view of, 65sq., 89; Prot- 
estant view of, 67 ; as a worshipping 
body, 392; as a working body, 393 
sq.; function of outward organiza- 
tion in, 393; function of, in modern 
society, 395 sq. 

Clarke, W. N., 29, 98, 109, 110, 131, 
223, 381, 383. 

Communicatio idiomatum, 335, 338. 

Communion with God, 379. 

ConcursKS, 216. 

Conditional immortality, 240, 295 sq. 

Confirmation, 403. 

Confucianism, 34, 36. 

Constantinople, Council of, 139. 

Consummation, Christian view of the 
final, 422 sq. 

Contemporary thought defined, 131 
relation to theology, 13. 

Contrition, 311. 

Conversion defined, 408 ; different 
conceptions of, 408 sq. ; as a per- 
manent element in the Christian 
life, 410. 

Cosmogony, 170, 213; of Genesis, 34, 
170; relation to creation stories of 
Assyria and Babylonia, 170. 

Cosmological argument, 130. 

Cosmology, 309. 

Council of Chalcedon, 139; of Con- 
stantinople, 139; of Nicasa, 143; of 
Trent, 18, 53. 

Covenant, 311, 363. 

Creation, 89, 211-214, 220; Biblical 
doctrine of, 170; in the older the- 
ology, 211 ; eternal, 212; Ongen's 
view of, 212; Augustine's view 
of, 212; Martineau's theory of, 



213; ex nihilo, 213; philosophical 
interest in, 213; scientific interest 
in, 213; Christian interest in the 
doctrine of, 212. 

Creed, definition of, 17 ; as a confes- 
sion, 17; as a symbol, 17. 

Creeds, 18 sq., 60; families of, 18 ; re- 
lation to Christian experience, 19. 

Cry on the Cross, 367. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 332, 333, 343. 

Daniel, 184. 

David, 304, 359. 

Day of Atonement, 357, 358. 

Day of Judgment, 205. 

Deane, 361. 

Death, 420; as a penal term, 287: 
death of Christ, 358, 359, 360, 362. 

Decree, 190, 191. 

Deism, 215. 

Deity of Christ, 144, 323, 347; prac- 
tical significance of the doctrine, 
347 ; how proved, 349. 

Depravity, 277, 278, 279; theological 
doctrine of total depravity criti- 
cized, 280 ; experimental basis of, 
279. 

Determinism, 245 ; distinguished 
from fatalism, 248. 

Docetism, 346. 

Doctrine, relation of, to experience, 
8, 72 ; place in Catholicism, 11,66; 
in Protestantism, 11, 69. 

Dogma, 3, U. 

Dogmatics, name, 3 ; relation to 
Christian ethics, 4 ; relation to 
the philosophy of religion, 4. 

Dorner, 4, 337, 339. 

Double procession, 145. 

Drnmmond, Henry, 221. 

Dualism, 169, 181, 204, 207, 217, 243, 
274, 360. 

Edwards, 92, 294. 

Egypt, 253. 

Election, 191, 221, 321, 387 ; relation 

to sacrifice, 222. 
Enoch, 184, 305. 
Epicurean philosophy, 117. 
Eschatology, see Future Life. 
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Essentia, as a Trinitarian term, 147. 

Estrangement, 277, 280, 281. 

Eternal generation, 142, 143. 

Eternity, 113, 114, 121. 

Ethics, Christian, 4; history of, 268; 
relation to dogmatics, 4. 

Ethnic faiths, 35 ; principles which 
determine our judgment of, 35. 

Eucharist, 307, 403 ; as a sacrifice, 
404 ; see also Lord's Supper. 

Eutyches, 332, 333, 335. 

Evil, Hebrew view of, 171 ; in Greek 
philosophy, 175 sq. ; as a proof of 
the reality of the world, 198 ; Chris- 
tian view of, 204 sq. ; dualistic 
solution of problem of, 207 ; edu- 
cational solution of, 208. 

Evil spirits, 273. 

Evolution, 274. 

Expiation, 359. 

Extreme unction, 403. 

Ezekiel, 242. 

Fairbairn, 153, 155; his use of the 
social analogy, 153. 

Faith, 210, 381 sq. ; defined, 381; a 
constant element in the Christian 
life, 381 ; test of, 382 ; Christian 
faith differentiated from other 
types, 382. 

Fall of Adam, 205, 265, 272. 

Fatalism, 248. 

Fatherhood of God, 100, 202; in its 
bearing on the worth of the indi- 
vidual, 195. 

FUioque, 63. 

Finality of the Christian religion, 49 ; 
of the Christian revelation, 50. 

Fiske, J., 257. 

Foreign missions, 20. 

Forgiveness, 312. 

Francis of Assisi, 66. 

Freedom, 94, 207, 245 sq. ; relation to 
law, 94; relation to dependence, 
201 ; deterministic view of, 246 ; 
libertarian view of, 247 ; as a solu- 
tion of the problem of evil, 275 sq. ; 
Christian, 387 ; Christian contribu- 
tion to the problem of, 249. 

Friends, 402. 



Future life, 205, 287, 420 sq.; different 
forms of belief in. 250 ; as existence 
in an under-world without moral 
distinctions, 250 sq.; as involving 
judgment after death, 251 ; Egyp- 
tian view of, 251 ; Persian view 
of, 251; traditional view of, 255; 
causes for modern disbelief in, 256 
sq. ; evidence of new interest in 
question of, 257 sq.; Christian view 
of conditions of, 258 sq. ; Christian 
contribution to faith in, 259 sq. ; as 
a life of purpose, 421 ; as a life of 
service, 422 ; as including the pos- 
sibility of pain, 422. 

Gehenna, 293. 

Geneva, 191. 

Germanic criminal law, 310. 

Ghost worship, 251. 

Gnosis, 309. 

Gnostic, 311. 

Gnosticism, 32. 

God, 29, 30, 79 sq. ; definition of, 30; 
different meanings in religion and 
in philosophy, 81 ; Hebrew idea of, 
83-85 ; transcendence of later Jew- 
ish idea, 84 sq. ; Greek idea of, 85 
sq. ; conception of, in dogmatic the- 
ology, 89-93 ; as absolute substance, 
89 sq., 309 ; as arbitrary will, 90 
sq. ; as immutable law, 91 ; dualism 
in the older Calvinistic idea of, 91 ; 
in the later Calvinism, 92 ; concep- 
tion of, in modern theology, 93 sq. ; 
Christian definition of, 98; place 
of Jesus in Christian idea of, 87 
sq. ; consistency of, 118-123 ; being 
of, 96; attributes of, 100 sq. ; ex- 
perience of, 104; unity of, 104; 
objections to personality of, 119; 
inadequate conceptions of person- 
ality of, 119; Ritschl's view of 
personality of, 120 ; Pfleiderer's 
view of personality of, 120; spirit- 
uality of, 102 sq. ; life of, 103; 
holiness of, 106 sq. ; veracity of, 
107; justice of, 108; love of, 109 
sq. ; anger of, 110; emotion in, 
105; Fatherhood of, 99, 100: wis- 
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dom of. 111 sq., 178 ; distinguished 
from omniscience, 111; glory of, 
113, 191; blessedness of, 113; ab- 
soluteness of, 113; in what sense 
consistent with personality, 119 sq. ; 
omnipresence of, 114; omniscience 
of, 115 sq. ; omnipotence of, 116sq. ; 
eternity of, 113, 114, 121; immen- 
sity of, 113, 114, 121 ; immutability 
of, 117,121; infinity of, 113,118; 
incomprehensibility of, 113, 118; 
arguments for the being of, 124 
sq. ; true significance of the argu- 
ments for, 125 ; inadequacy of the 
arguments for, in their older forms, 
125; proof of the idea of, from 
authority, 126 sq. ; inadequacy of 
this proof, 127 ; basis in experience 
for faith in Christian idea of, 128 
sq. ; relation to the world, 21 1-232 ; 
transcendence of, 104, 173, 175, 229, 
305; immanence of, 115, 169, 175, 
202, 229; purpose of, 182 sq.; sov- 
ereignty of, 91, 182 ; decree of, 182. 

Godet, 338. 

Gospel, 47, 400; in Protestant the- 
ology, 316. 

Government, 215, 286. 

Governmental theory of atonement, 
91, 363 sq. 

Grace, defined, 110 ; in Calvinistic 
theology, 92. 

Greek philosophy, 82, 143. 

Greeks, scientific interest of, 177. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 145. 

Grotius, 191, 291, 363. 

Guilt, 248, 283 sq. ; defined, 283 ; re- 
lation to law and penalty, 283 sq. ; 
as a legal and as u. moral term, 
248; as a social term, 291 sq. 

Hades, 251, 253,362. 

Harnack, 62, 139, 185. 

Hebrews, view of Christ's work in, 

358 sq. 
Hegel, 6. 
Hell, 288, 294. 

Helvetic Consensus Formula, 54. 
Henotheism, 32. 
Heredity, 205, 242. 



Herrmann, W., 380. 

Hinduism, 34. 

Hippolytus, 187. 

History, as source of theology, 20; 

as a moral process, 172. 
History of doctrine, 5. 
Hodge, C, 68, 223. 
Holiness, 91 ; as a ceremonial term, 

107; in Christianity, 106; positive 

and negative aspects of, 106. 
Holy Spirit, 48, 67, 140, 141, 279. 

See also Spirit of God. 
Holy of Holies, 358. 
Homer, 253. 
Homoiousios, 144. 
Homoousios, 143, 144; ambiguity of 

the term, 144. 
Hort, 139. 

Huraanitarianism, 342. 
Humanity of Jesus, 343. 
Humility, 386. 
Hypostasis, 144, 147; meaning of, 

148 ; as a synonym of persona, 148 ; 

mistranslated person, 148. 

Idolatry, 104. 

Imitation of Christ, 362. 

Immanence, 115, 169, 175, 202,229; 
theoretical difficulties of, 115. 

Immensity, 113, 114, 121. 

Immersion, 406. 

Immortality, 210; Greek view of, 
254; natural, 255 ; conditional, 
240, 295 sq. ; animal, 240; modern 
treatment of, 257 sq. See also 
Future Life. 

Immutability, 117, 121. 

Impassibility, 113. 

Imputation, 285, 290, 311, 362; me- 
diate and immediate, 291. 

Incarnation, 82, 140, 239, 323, 351, 
352 ; experimental basis of, 89 ; as 
a mystery, 90; wider aspects of, 325. 

Incomprehensibility of God, 1 13, 
118. 

Incorruption, 307. 

Individuality, 121. 

Individualism, 65, 271. 

Individual, place of, in promoting 
social progress, 350. 
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Indulgences, 310, 421. 

Inerrancy, 53 ; arguments for, 54. 

Infallibility of the Pope, 63. 

Infinity, 113, 118. 

Inspiration, 52 ; Catholic view of, 53 ; 
Protestant view of, 53 ; inconsis- 
tency in Protestant conception of, 
53 ; connection with authority, 
52. 

Institutional Christianity, its origin 
and function, 60. 

Institutional church, 394. 

Intermediate state, 255. 

Irenffius, 142, 307. 

Isaiah, 320, 359. 

Islam, 36. 

Israel as suffering servant, 171. 

James, W., 258. 

Jehovah, 49. 

Jeremiah, 302. 

Jerusalem, creed of, 139. 

Jesus, 16, 33, 57, 82, 302, 386, 406; 
unsettled questions in connection 
with, 328 ; content of the Gospel 
picture of, 328 sq. ; permanent 
elements in the Christian thought 
of, 329 ; limitation of, 330, 343 sq. ; 
individuality of, 343 sq. ; authority 
of, 345; as Saviour, 345; siuless- 
ness of, 342, 350 ; character of, 38, 
the Christian standard, 194 ; death 
of, 38. See also Christ. 

Job, 205. 

John, 322, 343. 

John of Daniascus, 177. 

Jonah, 232. 

Joy, Christian, defined, 391. 

Judaism, 34, 82. 

Judgment, 186, 283; as a forensic 
conception, 256. 

Judgments of value, 22, 340. 

Justice, 91, 208, 288; public or gov- 
ernmental, 291. 

Justification by faith, 18, 190, 310, 
313 ; distinguished from sanctifica- 
tion, 314 sq. 

Justin, 142, 180, 187 ; his identifica- 
tion of pre-existent Christ with the 
Logos, 142. 



Kaptan, 62, 101, 341. 

Kahler, 327. 

Kant, 14, 131, 203. 275. 

Kappadociau theologians, 142, 144, 
145. 

Kenosis, theory of, 336, 337, 346, 352 ; 
criticized, 336. 

Kingdom of God, 34, 38, 57, 99, 172, 
242, 264, 267, 281; defined, 182; 
in religion of Israel, 183; in the 
later Judaism, 183 ; Jesus' con- 
ception of, 179, 183, 184; eschato- 
logical elements in Jesus' view of, 
185 ; interpretation of, in later 
theology, 185-192; interpretation 
of, in modern thought, 192-196; 
chiliastic view of, 185 sq., 196 ; 
ecclesiastical view of, 188 sq. ; in- 
dividualistic view of, 190 sq. 

Kingly work of Christ, 370. 

Kinship of God and man, 239 sq., 
323. 

Knox, G. W., 132. 

Kostlin, J., 361. 

Law as the expression of God's char- 
acter, 217; universality of, 217; 
in the older Protestant theology, 
316. 

Legalism, 311. 

Libertarianism, 245 ; experimental 
basis of, 248. 

Liberty of judgment, 65. 

Life, Christian, nature of, 377 sq. ; 
varieties of, 377 ; distinctive char- 
acter of, 378 ; in its religious aspect, 
379 sq. ; in its ethical aspect, 388 
sq. ; source of, 397 sq. ; its be- 
ginnings, 408 sq. ; a life of prog- 
ress, 391 ; a life of sacrifice, 389; 
a life of conflict, 390 ; goal of, 
411 sq. 

Literature and theology, 14. 

Liturgy, 60. 

Logos. 75, 140, 142, 174, 178, 308, 
309, 340; in Greek thought, 85, 
175; Stoic view of, 175 ; Platonic 
view of, 175; as a cosmological 
principle, 143; as beginning in 
time, 143 ; of the Fourth Gospel, 
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contrasted with the Logos of Justin, 

180; spermatikos, 324. 
Lord's Supper, 65, 403, 406 sq. 
Love, Christian, 388 ; distinguished 

from love of indulgence, 389 ; 

Calvin's view of, as optional, 91 ; 

Ritschl's interpretation of, as an 

attribute of will, 105. 
Luther, 65, 190, 311, 313, 343, 361, 

387,404. 

Man, Christian idea of, 203, 235 sq. ; 
primitive state of, 235; the indi- 
vidual and the race, 237, 242 sq.; 
as a dependent being, 244 ; as free, 
244 sq. ; origin of, 237 sq. ; destiny 
of, 250 sq. ; immortality of, 250 sq. 

Mark, 343. 

Marriage as a sacrament, 403. 

Martineau's view of the Trinity, 162 ; 
of creation, 213. 

Mary, 332. 

Mead, 223. 

Means of grace, 400. 

Mediation, 57, 59 sq., 317 sq., 353 sq., 
392. 

Melanchthon, 71,72. 

Melanchthon's Loci^ 71. 

Mercy, 110, 208 ; as optional, 91. 

Mere Angelique, 66. 

Merit, 389. 

Merits of the saints, 362 

Messiah, 33, 302, 304, 305, 326; in 
the later Judaism, 184. 

Messiahship, 345,370. 

Messianic pruphecy, 34. 

Metaphysical theology, its practical 
importance, 159 sq. 

Millennium, 186. 

Ministry, 61, 402; Catholic view of, 
66 ; Protestant view of, 69. 

Miracle, 46 sq., 52,217,223-232,345; 
defined, 223 ; religious and philo- 
sophical use distinguished. 223, 
230; primitive conception of, 223; 
Biblical conception of, 224-, 231 sq. ; 
Jesus' contribution to the idea of, 
225 ; Medieval conception of, 225 ; 
in modern apologetics, 227 ; causes 
which have weakened modern he- 



lief in, 226 ; as a recurring element 
iu the religious life, 230 ; princi- 
ples for the intc/pretation of the 
Biblical miracles, 231. 

Mohammedanism, 82. 

Monophysitism, 333. 

Monotheism, 32. 

Montanists, 187. 

Moral argument, 130. 

Muller, J., 275. 

Myers, F. W., 258. 

Mystery, 66 ; in religion, 46 ; of evil, 
204 sq. 

Mysticism, 32, 60, 128, 194, 377,399; 
Kitschl's opposition to, 129; place 
in Christianity, 194. 

Nature and the supernatural, 217, 
226. 

Natura, as a Trinitarian term, 147. 

Natural immortality, 253, 255. 

Natural sciences as sources of the- 
ology, 19. 

Negation, method of, 89. 

Neo-platonism, 85. 

Nestorius, 332, 333, 335, 343. 

New England theology, 363. 

New School Presbyterians, 363. 

Nicsea, Council of, 143. 

Nicene creed, 17, 18, 139, 146, 156. 

Nietzsche, 221. 



Obedience, 382. 

Objective as a psychological term, 
43. 

Offices of Christ, 353. 

Omnipotence, 91, 370; defined, 116; 
true meaning of, 116; practical 
importance of, 117; relation to 
freedom, 116. 

Omnipresence, 114 sq. ; relation to 
immensity, 114; to eternity, 114; 
practical significance of, 114 sq. 

Omniscience, 115 sq., 370; definition 
of, 115; theoretical difficulties con- 
nected with, 115. 

Ontological argument, 131. 

Ontological Trinity, 145. 

Ontology, 5. 
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OrdiDation, 403. 

Origen, 6, 142, 158, 177, 199, 212, 

241, 249, 254, 309. 

Origin of man, theories of, 239 sq.; 
scientific view of, 239 sq. ; of the 
individual, 241. 

Original autographs, 54. 

Original sin, 289 sq. ; its assump- 
tions, 289 ; realistic theory of, 290 ; 
federalistic theory of, 290 ; Armin- 
ian criticism of, 290; view of, in 
later Calvinism, 291. 

Ornmzd, 274. 

Orr, J., 9. 

Ousia, as a Trinitarian term, 147. 

Pain, problem of, 204 ; retributive 
solution of, 204 sq. ; educational 
solution of, 204, 206 sq. ; as viewed 
by modern science, 206 ; in the ani- 
mal creation, 206 ; in man, 207 ; 
place of, in future life, 422. See 
also Suffering. 

Pantheism, 32, 103, 151, 169, 198, 
208, 215, 379. 

Paradise, 57, 253. 

Paul, 118, 158, 201, 205, 225, 238, 

242, 265, 285, 308, 313, 320, 322, 
332, 369, 386, 423. 

Paul of Samosata, 144. 

Peace, 388. 

Pelagianism, 245. 

Penalty, 277, 285 sq. ; defined, 286; 
relation to God's government, 286 ; 
relation to the concept of evil, 286 ; 
as retributive and disciplinary, 288, 
295; suffering as an element in, 
293 ; loss as an element in, 293 ; 
function of, 288 sq. 

Penance, 310, 403, 421. 

Perfection, Christian, 411 sq. ; 
Ritschl's conception of, 413 ; argu- 
ments for and against the possi- 
bility of, 413 sq. 

Perichoresis, 148. 

Persona, as a Trinitarian term, 148; 
mistranslated person, 148. 

Person, as a. Trinitarian term, 148, 
155. 

Person of Christ, 326 sq.; problem 



of, 326, 331 ; modern theories of, 
337 sq. 

Personality, 94; as the transcendence 
of finiteness, 121 ; as a social con- 
ception, 192. 

Peter, 17, 332. 

Phenomena, interrelation of, 201. 

Philo, 174, 175, 178. 

Philosophy and theology, 14, 21, 168. 

Philosophy of religion, 4, 22 ; defin- 
ition of, 4 ; relation to dogmatics, 5. 

Phiisls, as a Trinitarian term, 147. 

Physical universe, reality of, for 
Christian faith, 199. 

Plato, 174, 243, 253, 2.54, 255. 

Platonism, 85, 175, 241, 250; dual- 
istic character of, 175. 

Polytheism, 32. 

Pontius Pilate, 33. 

Postulate defined, 24. 

Practical reason, 131. 

Prayer, defined, 383; parts of, 383; 
answer to, 384 sq. ; test of true, 
384 ; intercessory, 385 sq. 

Prediction, 354. 

Pre-existent Christ, 140, 142, 178, 
179 sq., 348. 

Pre-millenarianism, 186 ; modern 
view of, 187; causes of, 187, 188; 
effects of, 188. 

Preservation, 215. 

Priest, definition of, 356. 

Priesthood of believers, 18, 364. 

Priestly work of Christ, 356 sq. ; typi- 
cal character of, 364. 

Primitive state, Biblical basis of tra- 
ditional view of, 235 ; Greek and 
Arminian conception of, 235 ; Au- 
gustine's conception of, 236; Ro- 
man Catholic view of, 236. 

Private justice, 364. 

Probation, 189, 247. 

Progress. 39, 104, 109 ; defined, 218 : 
illustrations of in Christianity, 
39 sq., 268 sq. ; place in God's 
providence, 218 sq. ; bearing on the 
exceptional and the individual in 
life, 219. 

Prophecy, 354, 367. 

Prophetic work of Christ, 354-356. 
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Prosopon as a Trinitarian terra, 148. 

Protestantism, 3, 14, 58, 62, 71, 77, 
212; the earlier and the later dis- 
tinguished, 62, 64 ; contrasted with 
Catholicism, 62 ; view of doctrine, 
11 ; of creeds, 18; of the sacraments, 
69 ; of the ministry, 69 ; religious 
authority in, 67 ; relation of church 
to Bible in, 68. 

Providence, Biblical conception of, 
170sq. ; in the older theology, 215 ; 
Christian interest in doctrine of, 
216 sq. ; laws of the divine, 217 sq. 

Psychological method, 78. 

Psychology as source of theology, 19. 

Puberty, 411. 

Public justice, 364. 

Punishment, 314, 359 ; vindicatory 
theory of, 293 ; disciplinary theory 
of, 294. 

Purgatory, 255, 421. 

Puritanism, 65, 191. 

Racovian Catechism, 336. 

Ransom, 360. 

Realism, 310. 

Reality, different philosophical con- 
ceptions of, consistent with Chris- 
tian view of world, 199. 

Reconciliation, 312, 313. 

Reformation, 62, 311. 

Regeneration, 322. 

Reischle, 4, 8, 98 ; his definition of 
theology, 8. 

Religion, definition of, 29 ; Schleier- 
macher's definition of, 201 ; differ- 
entiated from art, from science and 
from philosophy, 30 ; elements in, 
30; origin and development of, 
31 sq. ; psychological basis of, 31 ; 
revelation in, 31 ; vital, 32 ; tradi- 
tional, 32 ; types of historic, 32 sq. ; 
primitive, 35. 

Religions, nature and ethical, 32 ; 
of law and of redemption, 33 ; 
founded, '33. 

Religious authority, 52, 67 ; in Prot- 
estantism, 3, 67. 

Religious experience, 7, 20; relation 
to theology, 20. 



Repentance, 312; defined, 390; a 
continual element in the Christian 
life, 390 sq. 

Representative character of Christ's 
work, 356. 

Responsibility, 242, 248. 

Resurrection, 186, 250, 251 sq., 346, 
370; religious content of the doc- 
trine distinguished from its form, 
252; Paul's doctrine of, 253; of 
Jesus, 253 sq. 

Retribution, 205 sq. ; different forms 
of the theory of, 205 ; after death, 
205. 

Revelation, 8, 42sq., 169, 212; place 
in the older dogmatics, 23 ; defined, 
42 ; distinguished from other im- 
partations of knowledge, 42; sub- 
jective elements in, 43 ; relation to 
the religious experience, 43 ; objec- 
tive elements in, 43; methods of 
historic, 44 ; nature as, 44 ; test 
of, 44sq.,46; as the antithesis of 
reason, 45 ; New Testament as, 48 ; 
Christian revelation, 8, 23, 42 sq., 
50 ; definition of, 47 ; finality of, 50. 

Ritschl, 14, 21, 22, 47, 86, 231, 281, 
285, 337, 340, 353, 364, 370; his 
theory of value judgments, 14 ; his 
insistence on the objective in 
Christianity, 21 ; his opposition to 
mysticism, 129; his objection to 
metaphysics, 158; his recognitioa 
of cosmology, 181. 

Rothe, 115. 

Sabellianism, 144, 145. 

Sacerdotalism, 61, 

Sacramental grace, 66. 

Sacraments, 61, 307, 402 sq. ; histori- 
cal origin of, 402 sq.; function in 
Christianity^ 402; Protestant view 
of, 69 ; Catholic view of, 66, 402 ; 
number of, in Catholicism, 403; 
Lutlier's view of, 404; Zwingli's 
view of, 404 ; Calvin's view of, 404 ; 
Westminster conception of, 405 ; 
later interpretation of, 405 ; as 
means of grace, 407 ; the true 
Christian sacrament, 407. 
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Sacramentarianism, 309, 310, 399. 

Sacrifice, primitive meaning of, 356 ; 
growing centralization of, 357 ; re- 
lation to sin, 357 sq. ; limitation of, 
in the Old Testament, 317, 358; 
Christian meaning of, 389 ; place in 
God's providence, 221 ; grounded 
in social nature of personality, 222 ; 
as the key to individual happiness, 
222. 

Sacrificial system, 284. 

Salmoud, 251. 

Salvation, Christian idea of, 301 sq. ; 
antecedents and relations of, 301 
sq. ; as deliverance from external 
evil, 303 sq. ; as deliverance from 
future punishment, 303 ; as deliver- 
ance from this world, 305 ; as dei- 
fication of human nature, 307 sq. ; 
as the removal of the conscious- 
ness of guilt, 313 ; as the imparta- 
tion of a higher knowledge, 309 ; 
as substitution of the outgoing for 
the self-centred life, 315; Roman 
Catholic conception of, 310 sq. ; 
Protestant conception of, 31 1 ; order 
of treatment in, 312 ; as an experi- 
ence of man, 312-315 ; as a historic 
process, 315-321 ; as a divine work, 
321-325; religious aspect of, 312; 
moral aspect of, 314 sq. ; relation 
to the kingdom, 193, 

Sanctification, 314; distinguished 
from justification, 314 sq. ; at death, 
255, 420. 

Schafif. 53, 68, 335. 

Schleiermacher, 6, 7, 8, 21, 78, 98, 
201 ; his definition of theology, 7 ; 
of religion, 201. 

Schoolmen, 90. 

Schopenhauer, 123. 

Schweizer, 98. 

Science, relation of, to theology, 14; 
to revelation, 169. 

Scotist theology, 91. 

Scotland, 191. 

-Scriptures, 60; authority of, 18; in 
Protestantism, 67 ; see also Bible. 

Second advent, 49, 370, 373. 

Sects, 61. 



Self-sacrifice, 88, 195. 

Semi-pelagianism, 236, 

Sermon, place of in Protestantism, 
401. 

Servetus, 65. 

Shedd, 223, 336. 

Sheol, 251, 252, 293. 

Sidgwick, 245. 

Similitudes of Enoch, 184, 305. 

Sin. 198, 207, 261 sq., 355; problem 
of, 207; Hebrew view of, 171; 
Christian view of, 261 sq. ; sources 
of, 261 sq. ; defined, 261, 271 ; as a 
ceremonial term, 261 ; experimen- 
tal basis of, 262 sq. ; distinctive 
contribution of Christianity to the 
idea of, 263, 266 ; formal and ma- 
terial elements in the conception 
of, 265 ; as unbelief, 266 ; as self- 
ishness, 267 ; a permanent element 
in the Christian experience, 269; 
progressive apprehension of, 269, 
270; universality of, 271 ; as social, 
281; origin of, 264 sq. ; Christian 
view of, 271 sq., 277 ; metaphysi- 
cal theories of, 273 ; as failure to 
rise to » higher level, 273; dual- 
istic view of, 274 ; as due to free- 
will, 275 ; consequences of, 277 sq. ; 
God's judgment of, 283 sq. ; orig- 
inal, 289 sq. 

Sin offering, significance of, 358. 

Smith, H. B., 68, 100. 

Socinian theology, 91, 336. 

Sociology as source of theology, 20. 

Solomon, 304. 

Sonship, 203. 

Sovereignty defined, 182. 

Spirit, as a theological term, 99 ; as a 
synonym of personality, 102; as a 
protest against anthropomor- 
phism, 103 ; in modern Pantheism, 
103. 

Spirit of God, 38, 57, 173, 202, 268, 
322; in Greek theology, 145; in 
religion of Israel, 397; Paul's view 
of, 397; John's view of, 397; in 
Christian theolop:y,398; psycholog- 
ical basis of doctrine of, 398 ; philo- 
sophical conceptions of, 399 ; as a 
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Trinitarian term, 145, 154, 156 sq., 
398. 

Standard, different meanings of, 68 ; 
Catholic view of a double, 269. 

States of Christ, 336. 

Sl'-';trns, L. F., 227. 

Stoicism, 175. 

Subordination, 143, 145, 148 ; in 
Greek view of Trinity, 145. 

Sxhsfantia, as a Trinitarian term, 
147. 

Suffering in the individual, 205; in 
the race, 205 ; as a proof of guilt, 
205 ; as an element in penalty, 
293 ; Jesus' attitude to, 304. See 
also Paiu. 

Sufferings of Christ, ground for the 
efficacy of, 368 ; as revelation of 
God's love, 369 ; psychological 
basis of, 360 ; as representative, 
366; moral influence of, 367. 

Suffering servant, 171, 179, 359. 

Supernatural, 45, 226, 305 ; in modern 
philosophy, 228 sq. ; bearing on 
the conception of miracle, 228; 
true test, of, 229. 

Symbolics, 5. 

Sympathy, 389. 

Synthetic method, 78. 

Systematic theology, 4 ; definition of, 
5 ; relation to exegetical and his- 
torical disciplines, 5 ; relation to 
practical disciplines, 5 ; relation to 
philosophy, 5, 8. 

Systems of theology, 19. 

Teleological argument, 130. 

Temptation, 272, 274. 

Tertullian, 142, 143, 187, 238, 241. 

Thanksgiving, 383. 

Theodicy, 204. 294. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, 333. 

Theodoret, 333. 

Theology, definition of, 3 ; types of, 
3; a normative science, 6; rela- 
tion to the religious experience, 7 ; 
to the Christian revelation, 8-11; 
to the Christian church, 11 ; to 
contemporary thought, 13 ; to 
philosophy, 19, 168; Christian, 



definition of, 1 ; objections to its 
scientific character (a) from its re- 
stricted subject-matter, 9 sq. ; (6) 
from the indefiniteness of its sub- 
ject-matter, 10 sq. ; (c) from its 
connection with the Christian 
church, 12 sq. ; sources of, 16 sq. ; 
traditional elements in Protestant, 
72 ; the aim of modern, 73. 

Theological method, 23, 77 sq. ; dif- 
ferent views of, (a) historical, 73, 
(b) psychological, 74, (c) specula- 
tive, 74. 

Theory of knowledge, 5. 

Thornwell, 226. 

Tiele, 10. 

Traducianism, 241. 

Transcendence of God, 104, 173, 175, 
229, 305 ; different senses of the 
word, 172. 

Transmigration, 206, 240, 251. 

Transubstantiation, 404. 

Trent, Council of, 18, 53. 

Trichotomy, 243. 

Trinitarian method, 77 ; Trinitarian 
persons, evil effects of efforts to dis- 
tinguish, 154. 

Trinitariauism and Unitarianism, the 
question at issue between them, 
161 sq. 

Trinity, 18, 63, 71, 77, 82, 90, 97, 104, 
139-163, 325; definition of, 139; 
place in the theological system, 
97 ; sources of the doctrine of, 140 
sq. ; beginnings in the New Testa- 
ment, 140 ; steps in the development 
of the doctrine of, 142; experi- 
mental basis of, 89, 147, 149, 155 
sq. ; as a, mystery, 146, 147 sq. ; 
as a speculative theory, 150 sq. ; 
in the light of modern historical 
study, 147 ; Hegelian view of, 147 ; 
Martineau's view of, 162; Wick- 
steed's view of, 162; ontological, 
practical value of, 161 ; as a name 
for the fulness of the life of God, 
155; as an interpretation of ex- 
perience, 155 sq. 

Tri-unity, 152. 

Troeltsch, 341. 
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Unbelief, 266. 
Unction, extreme, 403. 
Uniqueness of Clirist, 345. 
Unitariauism, 154; relation to Trini- 

tarianism, 161 sij. ; view of Jesus 

in modern, 342. 
Unity, as an attribute of personality, 

121; of God, how obtained, 104; 

of mankind, 238, 241, 365; of the 

church, 59, 395 sq. 
Universal priesthood of believers, 18, 

191. 
Universalism, 296 sq. 
Universality of law, 201. 
Universe, physical, Christian view of, 

202 sq. 

Vatican Council, 18, 68. 
Virgin birth, 343. 

W eltanschauunq , 9 ; what is meant 

by a consistent, 22. 
Werthurtheile, 22, 340. 
Westminster Confession, 90, 201, 256, 

361,402, 405,420. 



Whittier, 115. 

Wicksteed, 162. 

Wisdom of God, 111 sq., 173 ; distin- 
guished from omniscience. 111 ; 
in the older theology, 112 ; su- 
premely illustrated in Christ, 112; 
practical significance of faith in, 
112. 

Word of God, 173,308, 324; defini- 
tion of, 69 ; the chief means of 
grace in Protestantism, 400. 

World, Hebrew view of, 169 sq. ; 
Greek view of, 174 sq. ; Christian 
view of, 167-232; its sources, 167- 
181 ; its permanent elements, 167, 
197, 198; its distinctive features, 
168 sq., 177 sq. ; the world as de- 
pendent, 200 ; as real existence, 
198 sq. ; as adapted to the Chris- 
tian end, 202 ; God's relation to, 
211-232. 

Worship, 382 sq. ; place of, in the 
church, 394. 

ZwiNGLi, 65, 404. 
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